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c^ THE BANKS AND THE CURRENCY. 



Evert age appears to have its predominant charactejistic from 
nrhich may be derived its special designation, in its place in the long 
series of the centuries. Without inquiring into the propriety of the * 
) names which the different metals have given to former ages-^whether * 

) the iron, the brass, the silver, or the gold — none will question the 

right of the present to the style and title— emphatically and par ex* 
\» cellence — of the paper age. Under this name its history, present* 

^^ ^ ing so many tremendous convulsions of society, accompanied with 
\. 80 many remarkable phenomena, is yet to be written, for the asto- 

nishment of posterity. Under this name, the chronicle of the 
nineteenth century, so ^ wise in its generation, ' is to record one of 
the most extraordinary instances of the gullibility of mankind,' on 
a vast scale, to be found in that curious volume, the History of Hu- 
man Humbug. 

It might be supposed, indeed, that if any thing short of a Toice 
from the dead would awaken the mind of the whole people to the 
real character of this stupendous modern fraud upon the industry- of 
the mass of society, the history of the past few years would have 
accomplished that object. We regret, however, to have to con- 
fess, that there appears much reason to fear that but very im- 
perfect advantage is about to be taken, by the community, of 
the lesson and the opportunity for a reform of our banking sys- * 
tern, afforded by the recent crisis. It is greatly to be lamented 
that the subject has been brought into the arena of our general 
politics, and the pernicious consequences of this unholy connec- 
tion will probably long make themselves felt. That there have 
existed some radical defects in the system, some essential prin- 
ciple of evil or other, is generally admitted by alj ; as also the 
necessity of considerable * salutary reforms ' in it, to save the com* 
munity from the future recurrence of the sufferings which have grown 
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out tf it,— yet very little progress seems to have been mtde in the 
settlement of publie opinion upon any definite ideas of the nature 
and extent of those reforms, or of the time and mode of their applica* 
tion ; and there really appears great reason to apprehend that little 
or nothing may in fact be done. If the resumption of specie pay* 
ment's shall take place at an early day — as is rendered probable, at 
least in a portion of the Union, by the disposition evinced by the 
banks of New York— the business of the country, after the exhaus- 
tion and sickness consequent upon its recent state of intoxication, will 
soon resume its wonted course. In that case little or nothing, compa- 
ratively, will be done. The banking interest, if it shall prove suffi- 
ciently powerful to chain down into subjection the throes and strug- 
gles of the body politic in the very height of the conyulsion, while 
itself under all the disadvantage and odium of a state of suspension, 
will scarceliy have much to apprehend when that period shall have 
passed, the impotence of legal restraints and penalties upon its 
. enormous powers proved, and the spirit of resistance on the part of 
the public shall have subsided, in the same degree with the restora- 
tion of its own undisputed ascendency. By one of those unconscious 
instincts of sagacity which are always observed in the action of great 
interests, when endangered by the consequences of their own vicious 
principles, and which operate with all the directnesi^ of deliberate 
design and method, — ^it has eagerly thrown itself into the arms of 
one of the great parties of the Country for safety and support ; while 
it has been not less eagerly met half-way by that party, glad to wel- 
. come so powerful an ally, to aid the siege in which it is engaged upon 
the ascendency of the Democratic party in the administration of the 
government. The consequence we see. The peculiar advocacy of 
that interest is taken up by that party, and urged with a clamor that 
astounds and bewilders the country. The Administration is falsely 
charged with a design to destroy it. The most preposterous ideas 
are set afloat, and forced along with a vehemence which keeps them 
in circulation in despite of their own plain absurdity. The credulity 
of party spirit is taxed to the utmost, and proves its appetite to be 
really without limits, ever growing with what it feeds on. The natural 
timidity of moneyed interests is played upon, till it is excited to a 
point of panic utterly senseless and irrational ; and the strong hold 
which the banking interest possesses upon the whole business com- 
munity — from the state of perpetual dependence generated by the 
cx^dit system on which all its operations have been based for so long 
a series of years — ^is strained to such a degree, as to array four-fi(%hs 
of those portions of the community in the front ranks of the bitter- 
est opposition to the Administration, — to the clearest and soundest 
ideas of economical truth, — and to a policy which really is directed to 
their own best interests. Meanwhile the true issues in the eontest ere 
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changed or lost sight of. The public mind is confused amidst the 
dust and clamor of the party strife. The Opposition insist — in spite 
of all truth, justice, and argument — that the issue is between the 
preservation and the destruction of banks^ between the continuance 
of Hhe credit system' and a compulsory and exclusive metallic cur- 
rency. Every argument directed against the abuses of the system 
they greet with a shout of execration, as an Impious blow aimed at 
its sacred existence. They will not even tolerate any neutrality on 
the question. They will not even permit the Federal Government ' 
to disconnect itself- Altogether from the contending parties — to stand 
aloof from the turmoil and the danger of the struggle — to give up 
that vast source of political influence — to collect, keej^and disburse 
its own revenues by its own independent action — to use a small 
fraction of the large additional stock of specie which its policy has 
brought into the country, for the'purpose of securing future stability 
and uniformity in its fiscal action, — at the same time that they insist 
that paper is a better currency than specie ! That the government 
is unwilling, after its late severe experience, again to lend it the use 
of the public revenue, again to connect itself with the fluctuations 
and dangers of speculation and commerce, again to enter into an 
alliance with moneyed interests, so pernicious in its effects upon 
both — is regarded as an attack^ as exhibiting a ruthless determination 
to destroy ! They will admit of but two sides to the question — ^its 
two extremes — tolerating neither a middle ground, nor a fair neu- 
trality, and insist that all who are not with the banks are against 

them — 

Under which king, Bezonian 1 Speak or die I 

Meanwhile, all calm and candid discussion of the abuses and evils 
of the system, and of the most proper and practicable reforms to be 
applied to them, is drowned amidst the genera] party outcries of 
Executive corruption, usurpation, tyranny, loco-focoism, ^^c, &c. 
While the admission of the necessity of some reform or other is 
generally made, all specification is carefully shunned — nay, treated 
as treason. In short, it is perfectly apparent, that if this plan of 
opposition, to overthrow a party in power and seize upon their vacant 
places, is to succeed, nothing willy in point of fact, be done. The 
crisis will pass and be forgotten ; and the nation will have to pass 
through yet another cycle of the operation of the system, through 
another similar round of revival, activity, enterprise, speculation, 
expansion and explosion, before it shall have reached that point of 
final maturity for reform, which must yet inevitably come, — though 
If we now neglect to take the favorable tide at its flood, for what 
period we may have to wait on the banks, in patience and long suf- 
fering, is not to be calculated. 

That the States are not yet prepared to apply the hand of reform. 
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fearlessly and wisely, to the system, is too evident. Most unfortunately 
it is a question which has now come to be looked upon only in a party 
point of view, and not on its own simple merits, as one of universal 
and common interest. They will stiH go on vitiating the currency by 
legislative tampering, till they shall have been plagued nine times for 
their perverseness. With, perhaps, various sectional modifications, 
some for good and others for evil, the present system is, it seems, ta 
be continued by the States. The Federal Government will not inter- 
fere in the contest between the bank and anti-bank opinions, so long, 
at least, as under the sway of the political school by which it is now 
directed. As soon as it shall have planted itself firmly on the ground 
of independent neutrality on which it is now struggling to establish 
itself, against so furious an oppositioxv^ it will stand in a safe and tran- 
quil position, aloof from the struggle. , Released from the pressure of 
private interests, and from the mutually injurious operation of the mu- 
tual influences existing between them when united — sufficient to itself, 
in its fiscal action, by the use of the only medium possessing an intrin- 
sie and uniform value, safe, from depreciation — economical on com- 
pulsion, from the very nature of that medium rendering any large 
redundancy of revenue impossible — and resting under the broad folds 
of the banner of tHE Constitution, carrying out the acknowledged 
intention of the ^ hard-money men ' who framed it — the Federal 
Government will not, as it ought not, participate in that contest, on 
the one side or the other ; but leaving each State to regulate and re- 
form its local institutions and local currency, on its own principles, 
will confine itself to the discharge of its federal duties, on stricter 
principles of limitation of construction and of action, than has ever be- 
fore been possible, since the fatal ascendency acquired at the outset 
by the Hamiltonian policy whose bitter fruits we are now reaping. 

It is not, therefore, in any direct connection with the policy 
of the Administration, as a subject of party contest, that the follow- 
ing views, upon the banking system existing in this country, are 
conceived ; and we trust that they will not be received by any in that 
liglit, but simply as a contribution to that fair discussion of the merits 
of the system, as a question of the highest interest to each individual 
State, in which all parties ought to meet, in a spirit of calm and 
truth-seeking candor. 

If, as has been remarked above, this is the age of Paper, our 
land may also claim the distinction, above all others, of being its spe- 
cial favored country and home. The paper-money infatuation seems 
tp have taken a stronger hold on the mind of our people, than upon 
any of the other commercial nations of the world ; for we have not the 
excuse that can be pleaded for England, upon whom the system was 
insidiously fastened by the despotic power of her aristocracy, and 
ri vetted with such massive strength and weight, by means of her 
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National Debt, as to make it seem impossible to cast it off, except 
by a revolution of physical force of which the convulsion, both to 
herself and to the commercial world, would be tremendous, — though, 
we doubt not, eventually beneficial; But with us the creation and 
continuance of the system have been purely voluntary, — the act of 
our own people through their representatives, artfully deluded to 
their own deep and lasting injury, by selfish interests, false habits 
of legislation, sophistical arguments, and the imitation of British 
example. And even now, after all the bitter fruits of our folly which 
we have so often been made to taste, though all foreign writers unite 
in condemning our banking system as the very worst of all possible 
banking systems, and many predict its necessary final explosion, yet 
how fondly do we see the minds of a large portion of the people 
olinging to it as the ark of our salvntion, the parent of all our na- 
tional prosperity and civilization. Banks, more banks, — ^is the con- 
stant clamor at every session of every legislature. That is the word 
more frequently on our lips than any other. National banks. State 
banks, Deposite banks. Pet banks. Mammoth and Lilliputian banks, 
great and little, are the hue and cry from the St. Croix to the Sabine, 
and even to the Lake of the Woods, where the Washtenah Bank, and 
branches of the Illinois Bank, spring up from a fertile soil with all 
4he ease and quickness, if not the numbers, of the wild lice or prairie 
grass, — while, meantime, every street and lane is haunted with the 
ghosts of broken banks, stalking dismally amid the scenes of former 
jpeculation 1 

We are friendly to banks ; none are more clear and decided in 
their appreciation of the important function which belongs to them, 
as labor-saving machines in the transactions of commerce, and of the 
general business of society. But we are not friendly to their abuses, 
nor to the vicious principles, combined with the good and useful, in 
the system of banking whidi has grown up in this country. Nor 
shall we be deterred from freely urging the * radical reform^ of the 
former by any senseless clamor that would impute to nil such re- 
marks a general design of hostility to the whole system. We are 
friendly to banks, when organized on correct principles, and faithfully 
administered, with reference to their proper objects, — ^which are, the 
concentration of capital, and the accommodation of legitimate credit 
fbr the convenience of commerce and industry. But we do protest, 
heart and soul, against some of the monstrous crudities of the day, 
in relation to this subject, repugnant to the plainest principles of 
political economy, with which we see so many men, in other respects 
rational and sensible, possessed, seemingly with as profound a con- 
viction — because so assured by a party press and the organs of the 
banking interest — as though they were * proofs of Holy Writ.* 

The original idea of a bank was merely to constitute a common 
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and^ safe place^of deposite of surplus funds, for the merchants of m 
particular city or neighbourhood, one large eommon receptacle being 
considered more convenient and economical,, though at the expense of 
a slight compensation for the safe custody, than a number of small 
individual ones. Such deposites were neither loaned out by their 
guardians, nor paper-money issued on the strength of them, beyond 
the simple certificates of deposite. These constituted of course a 
sort of paper-money, possessing all the advantages of form of that 
medium, and representing bona fde an equal amount of real money 
or metallic value ; and might be, as they in fact were, assigned and 
transferred at pleasure, for the sake of commercial convenience, ta 
save the necessity of actually transporting the coin itself to any dis* 
tance. The only risk attending this system was, of course, the 
chance of possible dishonesty on the part of the guardians of these- 
'^ deposite banks, ^ — a risk manifestly amounting to nothing at all, it bet- 
ing a private transaction between the bank and the depositor, whose 
vigilance and caution would easily secure sufficient guarantees for 
the security of his money. This was the original germ out of which 
has grown the giant tree, whose branches now may almost be said to 
overshadow the earth. 

Every subsequent departure from this original and simple kind of 
banking, has added other and greater perils — some, indeed, of a 
character not to be deprecated, because from the nature of things 
necessarily incidental to the principle of credit, in its soundest and 
most legitimate form, — others, however, of a most pernicious cha* 
racter in almost all points of view. Thus, when such an institution,, 
from its original character of a bank of deposite^ passed into that of 
a bank of discount^ and loaned out the moneys accumulated under 
its custody, there was added the risk of failure in repayment on the 
part of the borrowers. This risk, was, however, compensated by the 
interest paid for the use of the money, and could readily be guarded 
against by careful attention to the securities on which the loan was 
based. The loans being limited to the exact sums placed there as 
capital and deposited for convenient custody, excess was impossible,, 
and the temptation to carelessness in speculative loans was suffix 
ciently obviated ; and while the restriction of them to small amounts 
in favor of any one individual, and to business transactions alone, 
^constituted the most ample security to the proprietors and depositors,. 
the public could not, in any event, sustain any injury by the vitiations 
of its currency. 

A bank of discount thus restricted became a very useful and con- 
venient instrument to facilitate the general business operations of 
the community, and to promote the activity of its enterprise and in* 
dustry, and the developement of its resources. It was created, not 
for the purpose of making or circulating new money, but of using 
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from a common centre the mone)r which i^as before on hand^ scat* 
tered in small sums among individuals. By collecting all such spare 
and idle sums to one common receptacle from a convenient distance 
around, they would become more active, more productive, and more 
beneficial to the proprietors, as well as to society. From being 
dormant and unproductive, they would be quickened into useful life. 
The proprietors, from receiving little or no interest, at the expense 
of much trouble and care, would receive a fair and -constant rate» 
without personal attention; the enterprising and the industrioua 
who needed only the assistance of some borrowed capital to pro- 
duce a valuable contribution to the general stock' of wealth, could 
readily procure it, on fair terms of mutual advantage ; and to those 
who needed it a paper medium could be furnished — being real money 
put into the form of paper — for the purposes of distant remittances or 
large commercial payments, being mpre convenient and economical 
than the actual specie represented by it. 

Here would be a legitimate ' credit system.* It would be the con- 
centration of scattered capital, for the purpose of lending it to those 
who could make the best use of it. It would be real credit, or con- 
fidence extended by those who possessed capital to those who pos- 
sessed the qualities requisite to be united to capital to make it 
productive and valuable, namely, industry, skill, and fidelity. And if 
there was not a sufficient supply of the former in the community, to 
satisfy the reasonable demands of the latter,-— -arising out of the cir- 
cumstances of a new country, teeming with undeveloped resources^ 
and inhabited by an enterprising and intelligent population, — the 
only, and the certain, consequence would be, that it would flow in 
from foreign countries, differently situated, and where money was 
less productive, and therefore less valuable, to fill the vacuum of the 
demand up to the full point of the requisite supply. No physical 
law of nature is more certain in its operation, than the law of demand 
and supply, in the great Republic of Commerce which is composed 
of all the producing and interchanging nations of the earth. It ia 
equally applicable to money as to any other commodity ; and no 
mistake can be greater, than to suppose it necessary, or in any possi- 
ble point of view advantageous, for any particular community to at- 
tempt to increase its supply by artificial means, under the idea that 
the world does not contain enough to satisfy its extraordinary de- 
mand, or that its '' fair proportion" is not enough for its wants. The 
proposition, even though it may be gravely advanced by fifty lawyers 
and statesmen no lesis eminent than a Webster, is an absurdity, and 
a self-contradiction, in terms, — for a country^s fair proportion is 
nothing more nor less than the supply required by its fair and 
healthy demand. Such attempts must always result in failure, and 
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the self-inflicted punishment of the folly and ignorance from which 
alone they can proceed. 

Such banks as here described would prove institutions of the high- 
est utility to the community, nor would any differences of opinion 
exist as to their value. Their increase would be a benefit instead 
of an evil ; and they would never fail to organize themselves by vol- 
untary association, if left free to do so— deriving their capital from 
whatever quarter of the globe should furnish it at the cheapest rate — 
to any extent required by the wants of the country. 

But when to these legitimate and healthy functions the power was 
superadded to make issues of paper money, beyond the certificates 
of real capital invested or deposited in the bank, and always ready 
for their actual bona fide conversion, the character of the institution 
became changed ; the highest prerogative of sovereignty became 
transferred to it, that of the creation and regulation of the value of 
the circulating medium ; its action acquired a public instead of a 
simply private character, exercising a direct influenc e upon the value 
of all the property and labor of the community ; the system became 
immediately surrounded with numerous hazards and temptations ; and 
the utmost caution in legislation, and vigilance in the execution of 
the laws, became insufficient toprevent constant abuse, accompanied 
with an incalculable amount of public and private evil. 

This is the root of' all the mischief — the two functions of creating 
and lending the currency being united in the same hands, both under 
a perpetual natural stimulus to excess, and both subject to no other 
restraint than the discretion and immediate interests of those who 
exercise them. This is the odious feature in modern banking which 
has kept the currency of those countries which have been so incau- 
tious as to submit to it, in a constant state of unsoundness, fluctua- 
tion and peril. 

' It is impossible for the sovereign authority in any society to be 
too careful, in the exercise of its habitual prerogative of coinage, to 
abstain religiously from any attempt to interfere with the natural 
'laws of trade by which the real value of all commodities — including 
money as well as any other — ^is regulated, and on the whole eventu- 
ally equalized throughout the commercial world, with the due allow- 
ance for the expenses of transportation and interchange. The ex- 
periment of such interference has been frequently tried, in ages and 
countries of semi-barbaric ignorance, by arbitrary changes in the 
value of the circulating medium, whether by alloys of the current 
coin, or by an artificial enhancement of its nominal value ; but the 
natural laws of trade, even when most hampered and perverted by 
legislative * regulation, ' have never failed to rebuke all such attempts 
of despotic quackery. It is true, that such an edict would increase 
in a given ratio the whole nominal amount of money in circulation 
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in the country, — the opponents of the foolish and wicked measure be- 
ing silenced by the grave assurance, that there was not gold and 
silver enough in the world for its exchanges without recourse to 
this admirable invention for increasing its apparent amount ; but it 
is also no less true, (hat such attempts have always been founded in 
fraud, on the part of the governing power from which they have 
proceeded, and for whose benefit they have been devised, and have 
Resulted in the most pernicious consequences to the community at 
large. It is also true, that they have always eventually terminated 
in failure and disappointment, no arbitrary legislation being equal to 
the task of struggling against the tides of trade of the commercial 
world, and of maintaining for any length of time a false standard of 
value, enhanced above, or depressed below, the regular * specie 
standard ' established by the universal practice of the world. The 
result of all such experiments has been, to explode utterly the fallacy 
on which they were founded, and to establish the truth that, in coin- 
ing and regulating the value of the circulating medium, the legitimate 
power of governments — ^beyond which they cannot go without 
certain failure and disgrace — is limited to a faithful adhesion to the 
pure and strict ' specie standard.' But how ingeniously has the art 
of modern banking evaded this established truth ! And how asto- 
nishing that its shallow sophisms should have been able to delude so 
considerable a portion of the popular intelligence, as to make it be- 
lieved, that to its operations are due all prosperity and greatness of 
the country ! We are really at a loss which most to wonder at^ the 
impudence of the attempt, or its success. This power of varying at 
arbitrary discretion the value of the currency established by *' the 
law of the land at home and the law of the world abroad," by arti- 
ficially expanding or contracting its apparent amount, which no go- 
vernment would dare to attempt to exercise, itself, in the face of the 
civilized world and of the nineteenth century — ^we have seen dele- 
gated to a legion of private corporations, under a constant tempta- 
tion, from the natural laws of self-interest, to abuse it — and that, too, 
without any restriction as to the extent or mode of its exercise, ex- 
cept the elastic and indefinite one of credit and public confidence. 
This is, as has been above remarked, the root of the whole evil, and 
poisonous indeed to all the best interests of society has been the 
influence of the vast upas-tree which has grown up out of it, casting 
its shadow over the whole length and breadth of the land. 

The attention of the English mind has recently been turned 
strongly, by the severe experience of the consequences of this fatal 
fallacy, to this subject, and the opinion is gaining ground rapidly, 
that it is to this that the axe of radical reform must ere long be ap- 
plied. The two functions of creating and lending the currency must 
be separated, because, from their very nature, it is impossible for 
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them to co-exist in the same hands — whether puhlic or private — with- 
out the most pernicious abuse. We are convinced that no system of 
banking, however organized and regulated, can be secured against 
the evils which have resulted from the practice both in England and 
in this country — and in a still worse degree with us than in the 
moiher country — ^if its restrictions stop short of establishing this es- 
sential principle. It must come before long, in both countries, what- 
ever may be its immediate apparent consequences, — though what 
•mount of suffering is yet to be endured, before public opinion shall 
reach the full point of ripeness for the great but indispensable retorm, 
we cannot estimate. The charter of the Bank of England will, virtu- 
ally, expire in 1843, having been renewed in 1833, for twenty-one 
years with liability to recall at the expiration of ten, and much good 
may be anticipated from the discussion now agitating the public mind. 
An effort will be made to oppose its continuance. It will not proba- 
ably be successful, from the vast array of interest and influence by 
which that Institution, and the general system of which it is the 
head, are supported ; but its charter will not probably be renewed 
for a long term, and atevery successive struggle between reason and 
power, on the question of renewal, the former will acquire fresh 
strength at the expense of the latter ; and we verily believe that the 
present generation will not pass away without witnessing that grand 
consummation — the overthrow, or the radical reform, of the Bank 
of England, and its whole paper money system. It is to be regretted 
that, from the various causes alluded to at the commencement of this 
article — among which the principal is the unfortunate party charac- 
ter which seems to have attached itself to the question — public opi- 
nion is not perhaps even on a par in this country, in its degree of 
developement in relation to it, with England. We see but little 
reason to expect from the States, in their new legislation on the 
subject rendered necessary, over the whole Union, by the recent ex- 
plosion of the system, any other course, than an attempt to patch 
and prop it up again^ — with perhaps some additional restrictions and 
some immaterial amendments, without touching the real seed of the 
disease, — for another experiment, of which the result will be not less 
certain nor less pernicious than has been witnessed already so often 
in the operation of the system. 

The extent to which this delusion has proceeded in our. country, 
of the imaginary conversion of mere credit into real capital, will be 
readily perceived from a few figures and facts, which will speak to 
the understanding of every reader with an eloquence beyond the 
power of any rhetoric. We derive them chiefly from the Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the condition of the State Banks, 
made in January, 1838. 

On the ist of January, 1830, the aggregate capital of the banks in the 
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United States waa 145,192,268 dollars ; their deposites 55,559,928,— 
in all 200,752,196. Their loans and discounts at the same period 
were 200,451,214, exactly equalling the joint amount of capital and 
deposites. 

On the 1st of January, 1838, their aggregate capital was 290,772; 
091 dollars ; their deposites 127,397,185,— in all 418,169,276. Their 
loans and discounts at the same period were 525,1 15,702, (nearer thre€ 
times, than twice, the amount of loans in 1890 !) exceeding the joint 
amount of capital and deposites by not less than 106,946,426. 

We have here assumed the private deposites in the banks to be* 
as so much capital invested in the banking business, a legitimate 
basis for discounts. But is such an assumption correct? The prae- 
tice is not general to any extent, in this country, of depositing mo- 
ney in banks on interest, for a given period of considerable lengthy 
constituting an investment on the one part, and an accession of 
available capital on the other. This might be done to mutual advan* 
tege, by making a proper difference in the rates of interest, allowed 
by the bank to the depositor, and charged by it in its loans to the 
community. It is not, however, the practice. For what purpose, 
then, are deposites made ? It is clear that they are made by capital* 
ists for convenience merely of custody, not to be surrendered up to 
the bank for its use or disposal, but for the constant active use of the 
depositor, himself, by means of cheques. They are made chiefly 
by private money-lenders and brokers, through whose operationi 
those funds are in constant and active use ; they are constantly trans- 
ferred from one person to another ; and if, while liable to be drawn 
at any moment, they are permitted to remain, it is still only for the 
convenience of the parties who own, and are still constantly using* 
them. 

Excluding, then, their deposites, in our comparison of the amount 
of loans with the legitimate basis existing for such loans, it will ap- 
pear that the excess of discounts above the aggregate capital of the 
banks was not less than 234,343,611,-— or not very far from iwic0 
the amount of capital ! The amount of interest paid by the commu- 
nity (exclusive of the whole amount of private usury growing out of 
rach a state of currency, too enormous to be estimated) upon thie 
surplus over and above the capital invested, is not less than aboQl 
sixteen and a half millions of dollars ! 

And what— it might naturally be asked by a stranger upon whose 
mind the apprehension of this stupendous so-styled '* credit system** 
should for the first time open-— what is the specie basts upon which 
this vast amount of paper-money is founded T The whole amount 
of paper-money in circulation is, as above stated, not merely the 
amount of bank notes in circulation, but must, of course, comprise 
also the deposites of which the representative cheques circulate for 
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the larger transactions of business. The former were 149,185,890 ; 
the latter, as before stated, 127,397,185,— in all 276,583,075. This 
entire amount professes to be at all times immediately convertible 
into specie, and founds its title to currency and value upon that pre» 
sumption. The specie in the vaults amounts to 37,915,340— making 
every dollar of specie " represented " by seven or eight soudisant 
f* dollars " of paper ! This proportion varies in different sections, ac- 
cording to the degree of expansion to which the abuse and delusion 
here referred to have been carried. On the first of January, 1837, the 
proportion of specie to the aggregate of notes and deposites was, 
in the New England States, as one to between fourteen and fif- 
teen ; in the Middle States, eight and nine ; in the Southern States, 
six and seven ; in the Southwestern States, seven and eight ; in the 
Western States, five and six ; and in the Bank of the United States, 
five and six. At the same time, within each of these general divi- 
sions, gi'eat inequalities in the proportion existed in particular sec- 
tions — so, in Pennsylvania the issues of the banks were sixteen to 
one of their specie : in New Orleans, in June last, seventeen to one ; 
and, in July, forty seven-banks in the State of New York, west and 
north of the Hudson, had a circulation of fourteen to one, and circu- 
lation and deposites of eighteen to one. In the county of Hampshire 
in Massachusetts, the proportion was forty-one to one. 

The view here given, of the extent to which we have carried the 
delusion of the conversion of mere credit into apparent capital, and 
of coining it into a currency professing to be equivalent to real 
money, will be strengthened by a reflection upon the mode in which 
the actual capital of a large proportion of the banks is formed. It 
iswell known that, as a general rule, they commence their banking 
operations, and the coinage of their paper-money, on the payment 
of an instalment of their capital, made, probably, through the paper 
of other existing banks of a similar character ; and in many cases the 
whole of the remaining portions of capital is produced, in one way or 
another, solely out of the materials afforded by the banking operations 
thus commenced. 

The entire incompetency of a National Bank to regulate a system 
whose very first principles are thus essentially false and vicious, has 
been thoroughly demonstrated, again and again, both by argument 
and by the fact. Without going back to former dates, as for instance 
1819 and 1825, it is sufficient to refer to the part sustained by the 
Bank of the United States in the late crisis, to show that the a priori 
argument against such a *' regulator, " derived from the obvious fact 
that it is itself based on the same principles (Quis custodiet ipsum 
custodem ?) is fully sustained by the evidence of experience. It is 
cttrious and instructive to see, that the excess of loans by this bank 
above the aggregate of its capital and deposites, was, in the autumn 
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of 1834, only two or three millions ; but within the course of the 
first half year of 1835, had swollen to the enormous amount of 
twenty millions, or one-fifth of the whole present. excess in the 
Union ! Comment on this one broad and simple fact is needless. 
So much for the boasted *' restraining power,'' '* curtailing influ- 
ence,*' and *' salutary check," exercised by the Bank of the United 
States, when in full operation, upon the State institutions. Here 
we see the prolific source of that bloated air-bubble system which 
exploded last May, — a system which, even under the supposition 
that the whole capital has been bona fide paid in, exhibits the enor- 
mous amount of about two hundred and thirty-five millions of dol- 
lars of loans, unsupported by a single cent of moneyed capital — 
about a hundred and seven millions beyond even the aggregate of 
capital and deposites, — about two hundred and seventy-six millions 
of note and cheque circulation, and about a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of note circulation alone^ resting on a foundation of less than 
forty millions of specie ! 

Under the blessed influence of such a '* credit system^^-rwellt 
indeed, deserving the name, since it rests upon credit and credit 
alone— who can wonder at the extravagant follies of which a whole 
nation has been seen to be guilty, in the belief that a short rail-road 
cut to wealth had been invented, as the grand consummation of the 
commercial civilization of our age? — a road which was entirely to 
supersede the old beaten track of industry and frugality along which 
our fathers used to toil their slow but steady way. Who need won- 
der at our luxurious indulgence in the purchase of sixty millions of 
dollars worth of foreign fabrics above the amount of our own ex« 
ports — at our importations of grain, by the millions of bushels, from 
the shores of the Baltic and Black Seas — at our speculations in lottf 
from < Canton' to * Grand Cairo'^from South Boston to Rock Is- 
land City^from wild lands in the alligator swamps of the South to 
the most sterile sands and pine plains of the North — ^from India Rub- 
ber corporations to Culpeper gold mines, Wisconsin saw-mills and 
Texas cotton bottoms ? And, finally, who need have recourse to 
* specie circulars,' or * loco-foco ' specie doctrines, to explain the as- 
tonishing phenomenon of the explosion of so magnificent a bubble t 

Enough has been said to illustrate the leading idea intended to be 
conveyed, namely, that under our present banking system a power 
is delegated to, — and freely exercised, to the highest possible point 
of abuse, — ^by these private corporations, of expanding and contract- 
ing, at the discretion of their own self-interest, the quantity of the cir- 
culating medium of the country, and of raising or depressing its 
value, and, with it, the value of all the property and labor of the 
community — a power which no civilized government would dare 
itself to exercise, directly, in the present age. That its effect is exact- 
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I7 equivalent to the process of multiplying the' currency by meant 
of an alk>y,.at the expense of a proportional depreciation of its real 
commercial value, at the same time that the nominal value remains 
the same, — and also that it must eventually result in similar conse- 
quences of disgrace, and abandonment of all such fraudulent exper- 
iments — is too obvious to need illustration. The whole nominal 
amount of the currency is increased to twice the quantity natu^ 
rally required for the business of the community, in a healthy 
state ; and the proportion of specie actually represented by it is 
about a seventh or an eighth of the whole. Who will presume to 
deny, that this is precisely equivalent to the act of alloying the metal- 
lic currency in that proportion, and endeavouring to maintain it in 
that form, with the old name of the full value of the pure metal, at 
the circulating medium of the country, — in spite of the stubborn 
fact that foreign nations, with which we are in constant commercial 
relation, will not be forced, by all our legislation, and all our assurances 
that a ** convertible " paper is as good, if not better, than specie, to 
believe it such, and to take it on our word and on the authority of our 
bank charters ? 

Our restriction of space in the present article has compelled us to 
to confine our attention to but a single point of view of the subject — 
which we hope may have the effect of directing the public attention 
to the idea, now beginning to become prevalent in England, of the 
necessity of applying, sooner or later, to the whole system, the great 
reform of a separation of the two distinct functions of creating and 
LENDING the currency, — or else of attaining eventually the same end 
by the opposite process, namely, the removal of all restrictions, whe- 
ther upon individuals or voluntary associations ; giving the evil full 
•cope, to spend and cure itself ; and placing the whole matter, free 
from legislative tampering and meddling, under the vigilant guar- 
dianship of the public intelligence, and the control of the two mutual- 
ly corrective principles of free association and free competition. 

The other important aspects which it presents, in the influence of 
the operation of the system upon the morals, the liberties, the indus- 
try, and the government, of the country, it is manifestly impossible 
even to allude to on the present occasion. One single remark, how- 
ever, must serve as a concluding moral, to bring the subject back to 
the sphere of general politics, as connected with the action of the 
Federal Government : — Shall the Public Treasury continue in aU 
liance mth^ and dependence upon^ a system based on such radically 
vicious principles, which have already produced such results of ex» 
perience ; which must, if unchecked, necessarily lead to similar r«- 
sults again ; and which do not seem yet likely to undergo, for an 
indefinite period, the only reform which can ever be thorough and 
efeetual to reach the true source of ike disease t 
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PSYCHE, A POEM. 



Of Human Life I sing. A theme how Tast! 
How full of varied interest ! a theme, 
Comprising all that mind can meditate, 
All that delights the fancy, warms the heart, — 
The whole experience of the conscious spirit 
Included here, — the cradle's infant weakness, 
The callow innocence of childhood's hour. 
Youth's fervent, generous, impulsive prime. 
Ripe manhood, powerful, persevering, calm, 
The hoary wisdom of declining age. 
Birth, Life and Death — what multitudes of thoughts 
Cluster ahottt these points ! What mysteries 
Perplex and please the spirit musing here ! 
From whence t And for what purpose ? Whither ! What ! 
Answer — ^ye stars ahove, whose shining points 
Have often been the alphabet by which 
Man, or by devious conjecture led, 
Or haply following some instinct sure. 
Has syllabled the secret voice of Fate. 
Answer — ^ye billows of the sounding deep. 
Whose solemn roar chimes most harmoniously 
With the high moods of the reflecting soul. 
Ye odors — Uiat from root, or twig, or bloom. 
Greet the dull sense, and stimulate the mind ; 
Ye flavors spread by Nature on her feast. 
Surpassing all luxurious art can do. 
To invent a piquant relish, to excite 
The languid appetite of pampered wealth ; 
And thou nice sense of feeling, that dost dwell 
In every part of man's exterior frame, — 
Can ye contribute aught to solve the maze 
In which we daily walk ? 
Answer — thou reas'ning principle within, 
Discursive, that dost pass with cautious steps 
From cause to consequence, or back again, 
Can the unbending rules by which thou mov'st 
Point out some sure criterion, by which 
Truth may be gained infallibly by man T 
▼OL. II. vo« ▼• B* 
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Answer — thou higher attribute than Reason^ 

Intuitive faculty, eye of the soul, 

Can thy far-reaching gaze discover aught, 

That merits to be calledf the end and avrm 

Of this brief, transitory scene of life ? 

There is one answer, and but one that meet9 

Inquiries like these, — Nature's eloquent voice 

Returns it, as we listen to the sound 

Of roaring waters, and of rocking woods. 

Reason returns it, so we but consult 

Its living oracle within the breast. 

And Faith, intuitive, spontaneous Faith, 

Springs forward to the goal ordain'd of Heaven. 

Religion is the sole philosophy, 

The key that opens all the doors of life,. 

And brings its hidden passages to light* 

Bun of the Universe, else dark indeed ! 

The top and crown of all men Science call I 

Divine Economy that binds in one 

All things above, around us, and within ! 

Of all the creatures formed of old, by God, 

None fair as Psyche, or so well endow'd. 

Already had the realms of Chaos heard 

The quick'ning mandate of the Eternal Word ; 

Darkness had rolled away ; the iirst-bom, Light, 

Disclosed the secrets of primeval night ; 

Tree, plant, and shrub already had begun 

To feel the rip'ning influence of the Sub, 

The Seasons round the Earth their gladsome race te rua^ 

Nor yet in vain had Nature op'd her hand. 
And scattered blessings over sea and land ; 
Creatures of various appetite abound, 
Swim, fly in air, or tread the solid ground. 
To each his proper element assigned, 
Where each peculiar nutriment may find* 
What numerous wants exist on every side t 
How wisely given, generously supplied ! 
Goodness of Nature amply testified ! 

But Wisdom's master-work was yet unseen^ 
A being far superior in mien, 
Gifted with powers of higher excellence, 
Susceptible of pleasures more intense; 
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Not limited to appetite's control, — 
Being of Reason, Fancy, Feeling, Soul ; 
Part animal, and yet the animal refined ; 
Ab earthly body and a heavenly mind. 
For noblest actions atnd delights designed. 

Such Psyche was — an effluence from Grod, 
Celestial life quickening a mortal clod, 
A lambent fiame, within a vase of clay, 
Through the translucent vessel sends its ray. 
Of all material things, that clay most fair. 
Mixed and attempered with the nicest care ; 
Moulded by Beauty to most exquisite grace. 
With form attractive, and with radiant face. 
Where every passion found appropriate place. 

Does Psyche with some strong emotion swell! 

The kindling eyes her inward raptures tell. 

Do gentler feelings agitate the breast ? 

The throbbing pulse and quivering lip attest. 

The faintest movements of the conscious soul 

In rosy clouds upon the surface roll ; 

Soft as the hues o'er northern heavens spread. 

When fair Aurora leaves her eastern bed, 

And with rough Boreas consents to wed. 

At Psyche's incarnation, lo, a choir 

Of sister spirits, hovering in air. 

Thus chanted forth their gratulating strain : 

Go, thou daughter of the sky — 

Youngest of our family — 

Germ of heavenly life ! descend. 

To the Earth thy footsteps bend. 

Spark from fires that ever burn 

Round th' Eternal's dazzling throne ! 

See, just launch'd on being's tide. 

Waits the bark its pilot-guide. 

Go — ^illuminate the clay 

With thy bright celestial ray. 

Joys from Earth to thee shall flow ' 

Grosser natures never know. 

Mark those infant limbs and face. 

Buds of every future grace, — 

Through them breathe thine influence warm. 

Quicken, beautify, inform. 
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Earth shall be a school to thee. 
To educate thy infancy. 
Go— and when thine errand's done, 
When life's rapid race is run. 
Then return to us on high, 
Germ of Immortality ! 
To the spirit land return, 
With the freshness of thy room. 
Joy to Psyche downward tending. 

Youngest of our spirit train ; 
Earth and Heaven are sweetly blending, 

In one person mingled twain. 
Mortal with immortal mingling. 

Flesh and spirit united now, — 
Go, and in the cradle swinging. 

Flush across the tender brow. 
See thine essence take no earth-spot. 

As through scenes of sin it goes ; 
Like the diamond, brightly shining 

Though exposed to rudest blows ! 

Thus sped by spirit voices, Psyche hied. 
Awhile the shocks of mortal life to bide. 
To quaff its mingled cup of sad and sweet. 
To thread the mazes of uncertain fate. 
To battle with the evil powers that stand. 
Armed, in the world's choked ways, a fearful band ; 
Her bud of childhood opened soon, and spread 
Into the (lower of youth ; upon its head 
Serenest skies their sweetest influence shed. 

Awhile with Pan and sylvan deities. 

She tasted the delights of rural ease ; 

The torch of Science lighted Psyche's way 

To the still nooks where cryptic Nature lay ; 

She watched, with ravished eye, her varying moods, 

Her changing colors, graceful attitudes : 

She hears the music of the echoing woods. 

Wanders at will in verdant solitudes, 

Where the brisk hum of traffic ne'er intrudes. 

Now — underneath thick branches spreading wide 
Upon the wind-swayed shade, or near the tide 
Of gentle river, cooled by pendant boughs. 
Beneath whose dipping twigs the current flows. 
She lies at length upon a bed of flowers, 
And waits the passage of the sultry hours; 
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While fltridulons insects on the summer air 

Mimic the murmurs of the sea afar, 

Or to the drowsy ear seem like the shouts of war. 

Now — screened and slieltered in some leafy bower, 
She hears the music of the summer shower. 

The blazing sky is overcast. 

Reviving Nature breathes again ; 
A grateful darkness gathers fast, 

And brings the welcome rain. 
Large drops now fall around. 
And singly beat the dusty ground. 

Now faster fall the drops, 

Pattering on forest tops, 

As if innumerable feet 

Upon the green roofs beat. 

All hastening to and fro, 

Love's ministry to do. 
Meekly the flower spirits hold 
Their cups of silver and of gold. 
Those delicate children of the Sun — 
As if their sire for them had spun 
Their robes, — the lily's virgin hue. 

The regal rose's crimson die. 
The violet's celestial blue, 
That, clad in beauty, they might woo 

The rain-god, sweeping through the sky. 
To fill their vessels with his precious dew. 
See the transparent nectar swell. 

Curving upon the brim — 
How far behind, Art's best essays ! 

How poor Etruscan skill. 
Seen and admired in far-famed vase. 

Or urn with sculptured rim ! 
— ^Art imitates with feeble lines 
The forms that Nature's hand designs. 

And now the Sun again looks forih. 

With a fond lover's gaze, 
Upon the glistening Earth — 
Like Beauty rising from the sea, 

So dripping from her heavenly baih, 
A bride arrayed deliciously, 

Earth smiles beneath the rays ! 
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Now — ^Psyche walks a-field, and listening bears 
The cheerful ploughman stimulate his steers ; 
The polished share furrows the virgin sod, 
Where future harvests shall upspring and nod : 
Now— =deep in forests where the awful calm 
Is broken but to startle and alarm. 
Where Satyrs leap and sport, an uncouth crew, 
The unshorn strength of Nature meets her view, 
That taming art or science never knew. 

Not without charms such scenes to polished thought. 

And so the ancient fable lively taught : — 

— ^The little monster, of whose form the sight 

Forced his affrighted nurse to instant flight. 

Was' carried to Olympus by his sire ; 

The gods behold him, and the gods admire : 

Into an ecstacy the immortals fait, 

By tenderest names their favorite they call, 

And Pan, the monster Pan, is All in All. 

Now — ^with chaste Dian, o'er the mountain's head. 
Psyche pursues the animated chase. 
Snuffs the keen breath of morn, and flies apacCf 

Where blooming Health and air-born Vigour lead ; 

The Goddess, with cold glistening eye, and cheek , 
Painted by Labour, and with agile steps. 
Turns from the downy couch where Luxury sleeps. 

Where Sloth and Lust with late indulgence reek, 

And bids her youdiful train the fragrant uplands seek. , 

Like Amphitrite in her wave-borne shell. 

Bold Psyche tempts the dangers of the deep. 
In coralline gardens of the sea to dwell. 

Or mount upon the ridge of billows steep. 
Her beaked bark drives furious to land. 
Pursued by tempests rushing on the strand ; 
With biting flooks, the anchor grasps the ground. 
The maddened tempests swing the vessel round, 
While through the rattling shrouds the winds resoun^. 

Not so where Winter rules the northern year. 
From icy throne surveys his regions drear. 
Or on the diamond pavement plants his tread, 
Whilst quivering draperies canopy his head : 
Earth-shaking Neptune trembles at his word, 
In crystal dungeons doomed to rave unheard ; 
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Loud gales in Tain aboTe his head may roar. 
And blow their challenge at his prison door, - 
The ocean-monarch heeds the sound no more. 

On the smooth shore, when gales were luU'd to sleep. 
Young Psyche watched the gambols of the deep: 
In mild repose its boundless billows rest, 
And gentle breezes play upon its breast ; 
No motion stirs it save the easy tides, 
That wash the bibulous beach's sloping sides* 
Young sea-gods are abroad to try their force, 
Urging their chariots on the well-worn course, — 
See how their rival steeds curvet and bound ! 
With nimble feet they beat the sanded ground. 
O'er intervening rocks, mark how they spring, 
And high in air their shining manes they fling ! 
Curbed by a skilful hand, their goal they know, 
Then wheeling round, with refluent speed they go, 
Once more, and yet again, to ebb and flow. 

But hark ! what blast disturbs the air serene ? 
The storm-god, borne on cloudy wings, is seen : 
He mounts with rapid flight the eastern sky, 
Coruscant lightnings darting from his eye. 
The hosts of Ocean hear the stern command, 
The sea-fowl hear, and screaming seek the land ; 
Deep calleth unto deep, and caves repeat. 
Through their sonorous sides, aloud repeat 
The boisterous alarm — again repeat. 

The angry wares over bold headlands leap, 
And join their surly brethren of the deep ; 
Vain are Earth's slender barriers to oppose 
Their might, or to support their heavy blows. 
The harvests bend, and mourn their ruined pride. 
Trampled beneath the overwhelming tide ; 
Ceres, alarmed, flies from the rude embrace, — 
If E^rth so hardly hold her rocking place, 
What are the efforts of man's feeble race ! 

But not alone from Nature's influence felt 

Did Psyche grow ; in cities too she dwelt. 

Where men in near society unite, 

Where mind on mind impinging, brings to light 

T%e prodigies of imitative art. 

There Architecture bids her wonders start, 
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Mimics ihe ceiling of the o^erhaoging sky^ 
And rears those monuments that testify 
Of ancient acts, and fame that will not die» 

There— Painting, rainbow art, exerts her skill. 
To copy living forms, or, better still. 
Shapes to the eye what History tells the ear, 
And bids her honored shades in groups appear* 
There — Sculpture chisels, from the marble mass. 
Colorless images, that frequent pass, 
In waking dreams or sleep, before the mind, 
From th* accidents of flesh and blood refined. 
Spirit-like forms, the outlines of ethereal kind. 

There — Eloquence reigns ; in Senates lifts her Toice^ 
And gives direction to a people's choice ; 
Persuasion winged waits from her lip to fly. 
And gives commanding lustre to her eye ; 
Or when with Passion's tongue the crowd she fires. 
Some popular sentiment thefr breast inspires, 
Through the live mass leaps the electric flame, 
One impulse urges, and the shock the same. 
Making one look, one pulse, one soul, one aim : 

Or when in rigorous Courts she dares appear, 
And wets the eye of Justice with a tear ; 
Or when, with Prophet's mien, she spreads abroad. 
The insulted mandates of Creation's ](iord, 
And driving guilty men from every nook. 
Makes their ears tingle with the sharp rebuke ; 
Or — as an angel of the Cov'nant, given, 
Blood-sealed assurance, to the good, of Heaven, 
She pleads with human souls to turn and be forgiven* 

There — Music forges her invisible chain, 

That binds in welcome links the charmed soul ; 

As when the Hebrew Miriam and her train 

Went out, and made the glad air's volumes roll 

With the exulting sound of timbrels loud ; 

She learned the art in Pharaoh's capital proud. 

And with it swelled the anthem of the free, 

When Israel's Sovereign triumphed gloriously. 

O'er horse and rider thrown into the sea. 

The Muses lead young Psyche to their bowers, 
And strew her pathway with their sweetest flowers ; 
To utter liquid sounds they train her tongue, 
And teach her all the mysteries of Song ; 
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With happiness of phrase to express the mind. 

And for its jewels golden frames to find ; 

In numerous verse to chant fair Freedom's praise^ 

To lure the passionate to virtue's ways, 

And round the brow of Truth to scatter Fancy's rays. 

To them belongrs the office to repeat. 
In polished strains, the actions of the great* 
Embalmed by them, heroic names shall lie 
Tombed in the world's capacious memory* 
The virile virtues of some former age, 
And epic deeds, excite their highest rage. 
Such as the Grecian bard engraved for men 
On his frail leaves, — more durable they've been 
Than brass or marble cut with iron pen. 

Theirs is the task, to range through Nature's fields. 

And cull the choicest images she yields ; 

To '* pass the flaming bounds of Space and Time, " 

And soar through unknown worlds on wing sublime ; 

— Such the grand theme which the blind Briton sung, . 

His ravished ears on heavenly music hung — 

And, highest of all, 'tis theirs, with pious lays. 

And holy hymns, Devotion's heart to raise. 

And teach the sons of men the Almighty's name to praise. 

But the fair world was not alone designed 

By varied spectacle to train the mind. 

To exercise the power of thought, and rouse 

Imagination by its splendid shows : 

A gentler ministry 's assigned to Earth — 

To disclipline the heart, and to give birth. 

By its relations full of tenderness, 

To the sweet charities our homes that bless. 

And form the higher sentiments no language can express. 

In home's sweet scenes our best affections grow. 
And from this fount our purest pleasures flow. 
Fugacious essences are all our joys ; 
The world excites them, and the world destroys. 
More rapturous feelings, Psyche, thou shalt know, 
When years are on thee, than possess thee now. 
But never shall thy after-life dispense 
So pure a happiness, thougl^ more intense, 
As now is present to thy innocent sense. 
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O never shall thou know again the peace 

Which now, clear fount, glasses thy surface o'er, 

Till thou hast run thy destinated race. 
Dashed o'er the rock of youth with foam and roar. 

Borne thy full volume through its middle course, 

And disembogued thee in thy Ocean-source : 

There — ^by an infinite power shalt thou be pressed, 

And the meek quiet, now upon thy breast, 

Be realised once more in thine Eternal Rest. 

It is not in gay childhood's careless hours 

We fully know what happiness is ours. 

Young life can but materials impart 

From which we may construct our future heart. 

^is when from ripened manhood we look back, 

And run in memory on our youthful track, 

We estimate the strength of early ties ; 

Those slender filaments are cable plies ; 

In pleasant thraldom bound the willing spirit lies. 

O who so dull to tread his place of birth, 

As if it were no more than common earth ; 

As if the river on whose gentle wave 

His mimic navies to the winds he gave, 

Were not more dear to memory than the streams 

Which flow forever in the scholar's dreams ; 

As if from out its tide, to Fancy's eye, » 

There rose not forms, with those sweet Nymphs to vie. 

That peopled flood and fount in lovely Arcady ? 

Ask you, whence springs the enthusiastic glow 

That warms the Patriot's breast where'er you go, — 

That sentiment which consecrates to all 

Our country, let her bounds be great or small,-— 

Which bids us love her, though in chains she sit, 

Ignobly crouching at a Despot's feet? 

Amidst the play-things of our infant days 

This noble passion its foundation lays. 

And only with our dust, the sentiment decays ! — 

Flag of my country ! in thy folds 

Are wrapped the treasures of the heart ; 
Where'er that waving sheet is fanned, 
By breezes of the sea or land, 
^ It bids the life-blood start. 
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It is not that among those stars 

The fiery crest of Mars shines out : 
It is not that on battle-plain, 
'Midst heaps of harnessed warriors slairi, 

It flaps triumphant o'er the rout. 

Short-lived the joy that conquest yields ; 

Flushed victory is bathed in tears ; 
The burden of that bloody fame, 
Which shouting thousands loud proclaim, 

Sounds sad to widow'd ears. 

Thou hast a deeper, stronger hold. 

Flag of my country ! on the heart, 
Than when o'er mustered hosts unfurled. 
Thou art a signal to the world. 

At which the Nations start. 

Thou art a symbol of the power, 
Whose sheltering wings our homes surround ; 

Guarded by thee was childhood's morn, 

And where thy cheering folds are borne, 
Order and Peace are found. 

Flag of my favored country, hail ! 

Blessings abound where thou dost float ; 
Best robe for living Freedom's form, 
Fit pall to spread upon her tomb. 

Should Heaven to death devote. 

Wave over us in glory still. 

And be our guardian as now ! 
Each wind of Heaven kiss thy cheeks I 
And withered be (he arm that seeks, 

To bring that banner low ! 

# 

Nor Patriotism alone sprang up, and grew 

From the small seed which playful childhood threw : ^ 

Young Psyche, bounding over hill and plain, 

None to rebuke her, nothing to restrain, 

Quaffing with joy at every fountain head, 

Partaking of the sweets profusely spread 

On creeping vine, armed bush, and branching tree, 

A lesson thus learned all unconsciously, 

Inscribed, fair Freedom ! on the Earth by thee. 
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O much-prized Liberty I soul-stirring theme ! 

Art thou some phantom-shape, that haunts the dream 

Of Poet reaching for a good unfound 7 

Dost vanish when we seek to clasp thee round T 

Can no philosopher before his eyes 

Detain thee long enough to analyze ? 

A being thou must be of other sphere ; 

Why does thy shadowy figure mingle here. 

Midst every day events, thou vast, but vain. Idea ! 

Grant, if you will that Freedom's but a theme. 

On which the fond enthusiast may dream — 

Yet, on the green Earth wide, there's not a heart— 

Whether it beat in common clay, hath part 

In the vile drudgeries of coarsest art. 

Or, in its heaven of thought, ' burn as a star apart, ' — 

There's not a heart but to like tone is strung. 

As swelled the hymn * which burst from Prophet's tongue. 

When o'er a tyrant's fall this voice of triumph rung : — 

The staff of wicked men God's arm hath broke, 
Shivered the sceptre which the Tyrant shook. 
His unremitted strokes of wrath now cease ; 
The whole Earth rests,^-even the forest trees. 
Which thou didst hew thy pomp and pride to install. 
Rejoice and triumph loudly o'er thy fall. • 
Nor shall thy dust in quiet grave be blessed, 
Nor shall thy spirit with the happy rest ; 
Swung open wide are the infernal ports. 
The watchful keeper of those gloomy courts 
Proclaims thy coming ; — from their regal seat. 

The crowned shades, rising in pallid state. 
With grinning irony thy presence greet. 

And bid thee welcome, mighty Potentate ! 
Ha ! thou too fallen, Lucifer ! from Heaven I 

Aha ! as one of us art thou become ! 
Thou — to whose limbs a downy couch was given. 

Art now a fellow-lodger with the worm ! 
Thou — ^in thy heart that saidst, with impious boast, 
I'll mount the sky, — above the starry host 
Will I exalt my throne, — ^I will be God, — 
Behold — in dust thy carcase now is trod ! 
A proverb shall thou be to all the world ; 
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Is this the man, they shall exclaim amazed. 
That made the Earth to tremble, kingdoms hurled* 

That made the world a desert, cities rased? 
In burial thou shalt not be joined to them, 
WhoVe worn on righteous brows the diadem ; 
In glory sepulchred, repose their bones, — 

Thy corse dishonored shall be cast away ; 
Renown waits not for them, nor for their sons, 

Their country who destroy, their people slay. 

Now — ^Love's sweet passion glows in Psyche's breast. 

And kindles soft desires, and robs of rest* 

Ay, wisely did the ancient fable feign 

Two Loves aspiring to an equal reign. 

They both the form of innocent childhood bore, 

And each a quiver filled with arrows wore ; 

Of Beauty born, one mother they confessed, 

Their power is felt and owned by every breast. 

And by their sway altem are mortals cursed or blessed. 

True Love, though narrowed in its present aim, 
Refines the soul that kindles with its flame. 
The beauty that irradiates human clay 
Is but a hint of that Eternal ray. 
Which gilds the world ; the gushing heart o'erflows, 
And on a higher good its love bestows : 
Sublimest point to which the soul aspires, 
Poised now on outstretched wing that never tires, 
Calmly it floats amid Heaven's blazing fires. 

But, Psyche ! from the world thou shalt obtain 
Yet higher good, though purchased oft with pain. 
A better principle is lodged in thee. 
Conscience is thine — sense of authority. 
Not as the lower kinds, controlled by force. 
Which supersedes all freedom and all choice, 
In human hearts a law of right is placed, 
Until by hardening crime it be efiaced, — 
Kingdom and Commonwealth on this are based. 

O sacred Law ! to thee there are no bounds. 

Thy star-gemmed zone the universe surrounds. 

Thou art apparent in Heaven's shining face, 

Beautiful Order, ruling o'er the space 

Where Infinite Power unnumbered worlds has BWOi|g ; 

Bach keeps its place, or, not at random flung, 
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Pursiies its brilliant path with aim as near 

As if a conscious mind burned in each sphere, — 
But in the heart of man thy best results appear. 

When inward harmony preserves the soul, 

Each appetite reduced to wise control. 

No fairer object e'er attracts the gaze 

Of Earth, than such a man's well-ordered ways. 

But when the stormy passions rise and swell, 

O'ertop the height of reason and rebel. 

What spectacle more mournfnl can there be ! 

What sad perversion of humanity ! 

Well may the angels weep such sight to see. 

What dire deformity is this appears. 
In Bacchus, old in vice, but young in years ! 
In luxury, that emasculates the mind ! 
In lust, that leaves its slimy trail behind ! 
In mad ambition, that would make his nod 
, The signal for confusion, strife, and blood ! 
He blows the trumpet of alarm around. 
The rage of jumping chariots shakes the ground. 
The rampant nations muster at the sound. 

Virtue 's the fairest flower the world can yield ; 

Though oft by taller, gayer weeds concealed, 

Though rudely trodden oft by passing feet. 

Its bruised head sends up a fragrance sweet; 

It seeks most rugged scenes, to icy steeps 

Where the sharp winds of winter blow, it creeps. 

And draws from fiercest storms life-giving power, — 

With garlands woven from this hardy flower. 

Shall Psyche's locks be bound, and bloom forevermore. 

The highest office which the world performs 
Is when it strengthens faith, devotion warms ; 
In God all beauties seen do constellate. 
To Providence all things that are, relate. 
But from the Living Word that came and dwelt 
In human fiesh, and earthly sorrows felt — 
Mysterious link of Human and Divine ! — 
Do rays of clearest, brightest lustre shine. 
And in his spotless life all virtues do combine ! 

Meek victim of relentless vaticides ! 

The mildest master, and the best of guides ! 
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Thou cain*8t to lead fair Psyche through the grave ; 

Strong in the courage which, thy doctrine gave, * 

She lived, and having gained from life the whole 

Life can impart to an immortal soul, 

Was ready to exchange her house of clay 

For the hlest mansions of Eternal Day, 

And this the alrain she breathed before she passed away : 

Farewell — farewell — thou fostering Earth ! 

Thy gift of life I now resign ; 
The spirit waits a higher birth, 

My useless dust be thine. 

From thee rich stores of thought I've gained. 

Thy various forms excite the mind, 
Amidst thy scenes of wonder trained, 

I leave them all behind. 

The beauty that is on thy brow 

Waked infant passion in my heart ; 
But higher glories ravish now. 

And bid me hence depart. 

Thy tender ties, relations dear. 

First gently taught me how to love ; 
The germ which Nature started here. 

Must grow and bloom above. 

Thy stormy blasts have firmer made 

The spreading roots of virtue's tree ; 
The soul by cares and sorrows swayed, 

Rests in Eternity. 

But chiefly in thy radiant face. 

Where lower beauties meet and shine, 

My musing spirit learned to trace 
The lineaments divine. 

My race is run, my toils are o'er. 

And safely reached the destined goal ; 
And thou, fair Earth, can'st do no more, 

To educate the Soul. 

I drop my chrysalis of clay. 

On new*fledged wings I take my flight ; 

Up to the brilliant source of day, 
I rise from Death's dark night ! 
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COTTON. 

ITS COMNECTtOM WITH MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 



We proceed to offer, in continuation of this subject, some facts 
and views in relation to the manufacture of cotton in the United 
States, — which, next to the growth and exportation of this great sta- 
ple, of which we treated in our March number, bears the most irn* 
portant relation to the prosperity of the country. Without ex* 
erting the immense and immediate influence upon our commerce 
and currency, which we have shown to be derived from the trade in 
the raw material, its manufacture, both from its extent, and the 
circumstances under which it has grown to its present importance, 
has exercised a powerful agency upon the habits and pursuits of 
large classes of the community, as well as upon the employment of 
a great amount of capital. 

Before the cultivation of cotton began within our territory, large 
quantities of this commodity were imported from Cayenne, Demara- 
ra, the West Indies, and Brazil, for the supply of our household 
manufactures. The general condition of poverty and pecuniary 
embarrassment, which, as we have seen, pervaded the whole country 
subsequently to the Revolution, compelled our citizens to furnish 
themselves through the industry and ingenuity of their families^ 
with many of the most necessary materials for clothing. Hand 
cards, spinning wheels, and looms, were regarded as ordinary and 
necessary articles of housekeeping, especially in agricultural dis- 
tricts. One after another, these implements have fallen into general 
disuse, as modern machines have been brought into operation in 
different sections of the country, and rendered it impossible for 
manual labor to compete with them in the several processes they per- 
form. The carding engine first expelled hand cards-— spinning jen- 
nies, frames — and mules then banished by degrees the old fashioned 
one-threaded wheel. Finally the introduction of the power loom 
completed the overthrow of the household manufacture of cotton, 
and placed the community in a state of dependence upon manufac- 
turing establishments, either domestic or foreign. 

The increase of national wealth and resources by means of these 
labor-saving inventions has undoubtedly been very great— though it 
has been questioned in other countries whether the social and moral 
influence produced, not only upon the individuals employed in the 
great establishments where these manufrctores are generally carried 
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tyn, bat upon the community at large, has not become so deleterious, 
as almost to outweigh their immense advantages as instruments of 
production. The discouragement to domestic industry which they 
have occasioned, and the contagious effects to which masses of in- 
dividuals, in constant association, are peculiarly exposed, have been 
regarded by some philanthropists as insuperable objections to the 
factory system. Several of the ablest writers and best moralists in 
Great Britain have deeply lamented its introduction into that 
country, on account of the wretched and demoraFized condition 
which it has occasioned among the operatives. Such may have been 
its consequences where the system has been ao long and so exten- 
flively adopted ; though, of course, whatever of evil may attend its 
operation is to be ascribed to the operation of other causes, in the 
social system of the country, than to the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery, and the vast developement of industry and production 
of wealth consequent upon all such improvements. It is certain that 
the atrocious crimes perpetrated by means of the general organization 
of the manufacturers of Glasgow, brought to light by judicial inves- 
tigation at Edinburgh at the commenc^ement of the present year, 
and which have recently been the subject of Parliamentary dis- 
cussion, would indeed seem to show, that the moral restraints for 
which the bulk of the people of Scotland have been heretofore dis- 
tinguished have become in a great degree obliterated in the manu- 
facturing districts of that country. That portion of the population 
of the United States who are employed in manufactures furnish at 
this time, we have the strongest reason to believe, a general exeep- 
tion, as to many of the evils which have been ascribed to the opera- 
tion of the system in Europe. Whether they shall continue to hold 
dieir present honorable position in this respect, which there appears 
no reason to doubt, must depend of course wholly upon themselves. 
Wc b&ve certainly no hesitation in saying, that, if die object of being 
enabled to compete with our mother country in manufactures, 
whether for the markets of the world or for our own consumption, 
had to be purchased by the fearful amount of social evil, to immense 
masses of population, on which (he manufacturing greatness of 
England has been buih, we had far rather that every factory should 
be rased to the ground, and their operatives dispersed over the rich 
public domains of our West, though even at the expense of an en- 
tire dependence on the cheap but degraded and demoralized labor 
of the old world. 

Anxious he undoubtedly were the patriots of the early days of 
the Republic, to make our country independent of foreigners for the 
actual necessaries of life, they were deeply impressed with the great 
axiom of economical science, that no manufactures, uncongenial to the 
teste and interests of any people, can be created by legislatire ea»^ 
VOL. II. wo. ¥^ <} 
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cooragement, without exposing those who might undertake them U> 
the greatest hazards, and at the same time committing manifest in- 
justice upon the rest of the community. They were fully apprised 
that hot^bed cultiyation was only suited to the production of luxuries*^ 
The example of England, in the relative national importance of her 
manufactures of silk and cotton, was under their immediate obser* 
▼ation. The former had been continually fostered, from its original 
establishment in that country, by prohibitive duties, but under every 
possible encouragement had continually involved most of those en«^ 
gaged in it in embarrassment and ruin, requiring new measures of re* 
lief and assistance, — while on the other hand the manufacture of cot- 
ton, of which the raw material was equally a foreign production, had 
risen to the highest national importance^ not only without factitious 
protection, but-~in one of its most important branches — in defiance 
of laws made expressly for the purpose of repressing it. In 1720 an^ 
act of Parliament was passed for the encouragement of the other 
manufactures of the kingdom, especially those of silk, which im* 
posed a penalty on using or wearing any printed or dyed calicoes, 
whether printed at home or abroad, or even any printed goods of 
which cotton formed any part. This law entirely destroyed the 
printing of cottons in England during its existence. In 1736, by 
strenuous exertions, it was so far modified as to permit the using and 
wearing of printed goods containing a portion of cotton ; according* 
]j all English calicoes were manufactured of a mixture of linen and 
cotton, until 1774 — when the vast importance to which the manufac- 
tur^of cotton cloths had risen, in spite of the strongest legislative 
discouragements, compelled Parliament to repeal the prohibition. 
A heavy excise duty was, however, imposed upon the printing of 
cottons, in order to promote the consumption of the favored manu* 
factures of silk and linen. A fuller explanation on this subject, 
more appropriately belongs to our future account of the growth and 
manufacture of cotton in foreign countries. 

Strenuous exertions were made by several enterprising individuals,, 
aa well as under the authority and encouragement of some of the 
States, before the adoption of the Constitution, to introduce into 
this country the machines invented in England for the manufacture 
of cotton, of which the importance was constantly exhibited through 
the abundance and cheapness with which their fabrics were afforded*. 
These efforts, from the strictness with which the English prohibito* 
ry laws against the exportation of machinery were enforced, were 
attended with little success. Drawings, descriptions, and models, 
were all that could be obtained. By such assistance, carding en- 
gines, spinning jennies, and spinning frames, were attempted to be 
constructed in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, as early as 1787 or 1786t As an illustration of the untiring 
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ztol with which the men of that day were actuated, in endeayonring 
to avert the drain of specie from the country which formed the 
principal remittance in pa3rment for many kinds of foreign goods, a 
brief explanation of the circumstances under which the production 
of silk was introduced into New England about this period, may be 
interesting to our readers. Before the Revolution, a royal filature 
had been maintained in Georgia for the purpose of supplying the 
manufacturers of England ; but it was broken up by the war, and 
the production nearly destroyed in that State. Dr. Stiles, who died 
in 1795, President of Yale College, turned his attention to this sub- 
ject about ten years before his death. Besides being one of the 
most distinguished scholars and divines on this side of the Atlantic, 
he was a man of sound practical views, and ardent public spirit. 
Having become satisfied that our ladies could gratify their taste for 
silks by their own care and attention, without exhausting the circu- 
lating medium of the country, he procured (torn time to time quan- 
tities of the seeds of the mulberry, and of the silk worm, which he 
distributed among the clergymen of his acquaintance, with instruc- 
tions for their culture and management. In many instances little 
attention was probably bestowed upon the matter ; in others it ap- 
pears to have been undertaken with congenial feelings. The silk 
which is now produced principally by the care of the women and 
children of a few towns in Connecticut, of the annual value of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, wholly owes its origin to these praise- 
worthy measures of President Stiles. The present extent of this 
culture in that region, from so small a beginning, by the agency of 
such feeble appliances, may serve to furnish an additional indication — 
if so plain a principle of common sense could require support — that 
legislative encouragement cannot beneficially create, and does not 
most effectually cherish domestic industry. 

But to return to the manufacture of cotton. The machines con- 
structed in this country, under the circumstances we have mention- 
ed, in imitation of the English inventions, proved — with the exception 
of the spinning-jenny, the most simple of the series — to be almost 
entirely useless for any beneficial purpose. It was not until Samuel 
Slater, who had been bred in the mills erected in Derbyshire by 
Arkwright and Strutt, arrived in this country, and undertook the 
business, that the manufacture of cotton yarn of good quality by 
machinery can be fairly said to have commenced in the United 
States. The new machines, built under the superintendence of Mr. 
Slater, at Pawtucket, began to work in the course of 1791. A brief 
description of the origin and operation of these remarkable inven- 
tions, may gratify the curiosity of some of our readers. 

The carding engine was originally invented and patented by 
Lewis Paul, of Birmingham, in 1748. It was not however brought 
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into ft practical and useful form, until various improrements had 
been made upon it by the celebrated Sir Richard Arkwright, whc^ 
possessed extraordinary talents and judgment in combining and ap- 
plying the inyentiye genius of others. He produced, in 1774, a 
complete machine so admirably adapted for the preparation of cot- 
ton for the use of the spinner, that it has not been improved in the 
slightest degree to the present day. 

The spinning jenny was invented by James Hargraves, of Black- 
burn, in Lancashire, in 1704, but was not patented, nor generally 
known, until 1770. This machine operates upon the same princi- 
ple with the common wheel, but, instead of making a single thread, 
it may be constructed to spin a hundred at once. Yarn spun upon 
this machine cannot be made of sufficient firmness and hardness for 
warp, but only answers for weft, and accordingly the warps used 
both in this country and England, while yarn was principally spun 
upon the jenny, were usually of linen. 

The spinning frame, or, a& it is now called, with some recent 
modifications, the throstle, operates upon a wholly different prin* 
ciple. The cotton being drawn through either two or three pairs 
of small horizontal rollers, the previously prepared sliver is extended 
to the required degree of tenuity by means of the increased velocity 
with which each successive pair revolves, when, on passing through 
the last pair, it is attached to a spindle and fly, revolving with great 
rapidity, which twist it at once into a thread of the desired hardness, 
and at the same time wind it upon a bobbin, in the same manner pre- 
cisely as is done in spinning linen yarn upon the common foot- 
wheel used in household manufacture* This ingenious adaptation of 
principles previously well known, but comparatively unavailable, was 
patented, and brought into use, by Arkwright, in 1769. It is, however, 
well established, that a patent for spinning cotton yarn by means of 
rollers was granted as early as 1738, to Lewis Paul before named, 
upon the invention of John Wyatt ; but the invention had never 
been made practicable for general use, until the process had under- 
gone material improvements from the peculiar talents of Arkwright. 
This machine produced almost a revolution in the manufacture of 
cotton, as yarn could be spun upon it, possessing the essential 
qualities of evenness and firmness, in so high a degree as to entirely 
supersede the necessity of linen warps./ 

The mule was introduced into this country at a subsequent period* 
It is a most important and complicated machine, combining the lead- 
ing principles of the jenny and spinning frame-— drawing out the 
prepared cotton by means of rollers, revolving at different degrees 
of velocity, like the latter, and at the same time drawing out and 
twisting the thread, like the former. It derives its name from this 
combination. The finest yarn is spun upon this machine. It was 
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originally invented by Samuel Crompton, of Bolton, in Laficasliire, in 
1T79, but has since been greatly improved by Messrs. Strutt, Rob- 
erts, and others. The self-acting mule now in use must be regard- 
ed as one of the most perfect specimens of mechanical ingenuity to 
be found in the circle of the arts. 

From the commencement of Mr« Slater's career, at Pawtucket, 
until 1812, the manufacture of cotton, was gradually and profitably 
extended in various sections of the United States. Free from the 
disturbing influence of the speculations, which inevitably excite and 
depress by turns all pursuits which are exposed to the vicissitudes 
•of political measures, the general security and prosperity of the 
cotton manufacture, during this period of twenty years, was unques- 
tionably greater than those of commercial business in general. The 
individuals engaged in this manufacture, found themselves pursuing a 
safe, profitable, and increasing business. Its increase was firmly based 
upon the actual demand for consumption, which we have shown, in 
our former article, to afford the only healthy stimulus to production. 
The seductive, but dangerous, excitement, which invariably accom- 
panies legislative interference in the employment of individual en- 
terprise, did not materially influence this important branch of busi- 
ness throughout this long interval. Duties were of course levied 
upon the imported fabrics, which came into competition with our 
cotton manufactures, but they were obviously, from their amount, 
imposed with the single view of raising the necessary revenue, for 
the maintenance of the government, and general public protection. 
The original impost law, of fourth of July, 1789, subjected foreign 
manufactures of cotton, in common with most other articles, to a duty 
of only five per cent The necessity for further revenue, led to its in- 
crease in 1790, to seven and a half per cent. The Indian war and 
other public exigencies, induced an additional rate of five per cent, 
in 1794. This duty of twelve and a half per cent, upon manufactures 
of cotton, was the sole legislative protection, under which the cotton 
manufacture was extended in this country, to the amount of be- 
tween one hundred thousand and two hundred thousand spindles. 
On the breaking out of the war of 1812, the golden age of manufac- 
turing stability and prosperity at once gave place to the capricious 
and ruinous fluctuations, to which this pursuit has been since sub- 
jected, even to a more destructive extent, than those to which the 
growth and exportation of the raw material have been exposed. 

The difficulties attending importation, incident to actual hostilities 
with the nation fram which our principal supply of manufactured 
cotton had been derived, gave to the manufacturers of this country 
the entire command of the market, excepting the limited amounts 
smuggled through Canada, and by way of Halifax, or furnished by 
means of captures. This increased demand gave rise to a great 
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number of new establishments, in most parts of the Union, which 
generaliy afforded fair examples of the results produced every where, 
whenever a monopoly is enjoyed. Controlling the supply,, the man- 
ufacturers were able to fix their own prices. While their nominal 
profits were enormous, the prodigality of their outlay, in many in- 
stances, from want of sufiicient care and skill, would have totally 
ruined any pursuit exposed to moderate competition. Thousands of 
individuals engaged in the manufacture, upon borrowed capital, 
without adequate knowledge of the business, under the full anticipa- 
tion of realizing speedy fortunes. In many cases, these sanguine 
hopes were blighted by their own mismanagement ; and they were 
at once overthrown by the news of peace, which was received in this 
country early in 1815. 

Progressive improvements in the various processes of manufac- 
ture had been devised in England, which had not been introduced 
into this country, and which placed even those manufacturers who had 
conducted their business with competent judgement, in a very un- 
favorable position for maintaining themselves against foreign com- 
petition. The power loom which had been originally invented by 
Dr. Cartwright, in 1785, was in the meantime brought to great per- 
fection, and had been rendered exceedingly important by the invention 
of the dressing machine*-*previously to which each loom required 
the attention of a person to dress or size the warp as it was unrolled 
from the beam. By the skilfully adapted processes now introduced, 
the warps were prepared, before they were put into the loom, in such 
a manner as to require nothing but general superintendence in the 
weaving, which enabled one female, or even child, to manage two, 
three, or in some cases four looms at the same time — producing with 
a small amount of human labor an almost incredible quantity of clotli. 
In addition to these, great improvements had been made in the arts 
of bleaching and printing cotton cloths, from the wonderful progress 
of science both in France and England. 

The public necessities, occasioned by the war expenditures, led to 
the continuation of the double duties, amounting, on manufactures of 
cotton, to twenty-five per cent., which were imposed by the Act of 
first July, 1812, until the first of July, 181 6— with a ])rovi8ion for their 
prospective reduction. Before that period arrived, the A.ct of twenty- 
fifth April, 1816, subjected such manufactures to a duty of twenty-five 
per cent., with a minimum, until the first of July, 1819, when it was to 
be reduced to twenty per cent. — ^but which, as will be seen in the se- 
quel, never took effect. The minimum principle, as it is called, was 
now first introduced into our tariff legislation. By a provision of this 
law, all fabrics of cotton invoiced at less than twenty-five cents per 
square yard, were to be taken, in the computation of the duty imposed, 
to have cost that price at the place whence they were imported. By 
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this contrivance, ihe nominal rate of duties was doubled and even 
trebled upon the cheaper and more necessary descriptions of goods. 
It of coarse amounted to an absolute prohibition upon low priced 
•cloths, and gave the entire monopoly to the manufacturers of this 
country, in the production of a great portion of the cottons worn by 
the industrious classes. This arrangement was adopted by Congress 
with two distinct objects, both of which undoubtedly influenced the 
different parties according to their respective peculiar views, — the 
prevention of the importation of the cheap cotton cloths of India, 
whither none of the raw material produced by this country was ex- 
ported, and in payment for which remittances in specie had to be 
made to a large amount — and the immediate benefit of our own 
manufacturing establishments, — ^the latter consideration being nat- 
urally decisive with the North and East, while the former was doubt- 
less mainly influential upon the South, whose Banks were in a state 
of suspension, which made the exportation of specie to India, and 
no cotton, especially odious. Under this provision, those manufac- 
tories which were managed with adequate capital, skill and discre- 
tion, such as the establishments at Pawtucket, Watham, and some 
other places, enjoyed very large profits ; while most of those which 
had sprung into existence in the manner we have described, received 
little permanent benefit from this legislative protection, as the course 
of events abundantly proved. 

The enormous amount of currency put into circulation by the 
banks which were in operation soon after the war, added to the vast 
increase occasioned by the prodigal issues of the new Bank of the 
United States, gave rise, as we have mentioned in our article upon the 
growth of cotton, to the most extravagant speculations in every part 
of the Union. All classes of society seemed ready to abandon the 
flober pursuits of industry, for the purpose of participating in the 
sudden wealth apparently realized by so many fortunate individuals 
from the continual appreciation in the prices of commodities, occa- 
sioned by the real depreciation of the practical measure of value. 
As a necessary consequence, the country was flooded with imported 
merchandise. The universal confidence which prevailed infused 
the greatest vigor into every kind of speculative enterprise. In the 
emphatic language of Mr. Dallas, who was Secretary of the Treasury 
during a considerable portion of this period of deceptive prosperity, 
the American market presented a general scene of gambling and ex- 
tortion. 

But the enchantments of prospective wealth were suddenly dispel- 
led when the Bank of the United States, in the autumn of 1818, found 
itself obliged to bring its operations down to the basis of sad reality. 
The measures adopted by the Bank, for its own preservation, were 
intended to produce, and actually brought about, in the course of a 
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few months, such a scarcity of currency tiMkt thousands of individ^ 
uals holding large surplus amounts of property, estimated at the 
nominal valuation it had previously home, found it impossible t# 
comply with their engagements. Th-e manufacturers of cotton, ift 
common with all others who had adapted their business and lia|>ilitie» 
to the precedent state of things, were at once overwhelmed with em- 
barrassment, and many of them with destruction* 

The individuals whose present property, a? well as sanguine antici* 
pations of vast further acquisitions, was wrested from them at once 
by this terrible revulsion^did not in those day» attribute their misfor- 
tunes to the measures of the Governn^ent. A Bank of the United 
States, clothed with ample practical control over the currency of the 
country, was in full operation* In his masterly report upon banks 
and the currency, made to Congress in February, 1820, Mr. Crawford 
shows the effect of the measures of the Bank of the United States, in 
his assertion that the active currency of the country had been T«du- 
ced in a short space of time from one hundred and ten millions te 
forty-five millions. Yet the advocates and supporters of the Bank, 
who then, as now, exercised the most extensive influence over the 
organs of public opinion, attributed the wide spread desolation 
which had carried ruin into every section of the country — solely to 
the determination of foreigners to destroy our manufacturing indus- 
try, at whatever cost ! The source of the evils under which com- 
merce and agriculture equally labored, in common with manufac- 
tures, was, according to these economists, not the previous expansion 
of the currency, and its sudden and continued contraction, but the 
want of a sufficient tariff of protective duties ! 

We have examined some of the evidences of the extent of the re- 
vulsion occasioned by the management of the banks previously to and 
during 1S19. It will be impossible, consistently with due regard to 
the patience of our readers, as well as the space we can conveniently 
afford, to give the details which we have derived from the most authen- 
tic sources. We cannot, however, suppress some brief extracts from 
these melancholy records. A convention of the friends of national 
industry was held, at New York, at the close of that year, composed 
of delegates from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and Ohio» 
of which. Col. Few was chosen president, and Matthew Carey secre- 
tary, — who declare in their memorial to Congress, presented on the 
twentieth of December, 1819, that "our commerce is greatly pros- 
"trated — shipi^ng sunk in value one-half its original cost— real 
•« estate depreciated in most parts of the country in an equal de- 
"gree — numbers of our merchants, manufacturers, and farmers, re- 
" duced to bankruptcy, and the circumstances of many of those who 
** have escaped this calamitous situation, daily impairing — a great 
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<^ portion of our mechanics and artiste unemployed, and all the fruite 
*< of their labours, which might have been daily adding to the pros- 
** perity of the nation, are wholly lost. " The fountain from which 
these manifold evils flowed, according to this Convention, was ** the 
*' importation of foreign goods, which had destroyed order and safety 
'^ in business, discouraged enterprise, suspended labour, and excited 
*' serious apprehensions for the peace and welfare of the country. ** 
Such a catalogue of the destructive consequences of foreign com - 
merce, furnished upon the solemn responsibility of individuals some 
of whom were among the most respectable and influential citizens of 
New York and Philadelphia, will not fail to strike many of our rea- 
ders with astonishment. A memorial was also presented to Congress 
on the seventeenth January, 1820, from a numerous meeting of the 
citizens of Pennsylvania, of which the venerable Peter S. Duponceau, 
of Philadelphia, was Chairman, which states that '*a capitalist could 
then purchase in that city, with half a million of dollars, property 
which one year before would have readily sold for a million and an 
half." The Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia, likewise, pre* 
sented a memorial, at a subsequent period of the same year, to which 
they affixed a scale of the prices of flour for a series of years — from 
which it appears, upon their high authority, that the average price of 
flour in that great market was, in 1817, twelve dollars per barrel, 
while in April, 1820, its current price was four dollars seventy five 
cents ! These respectable citizens of Pennsylvania, who must have 
been fully apprized of the operations of the banks, and consequent 
changes in the plentifulness and relative value of currency, do not 
appear to have dreamed that the difficulties into which every branch 
of business had been involved, were in the slightest degree owing to 
the alteration which had taken place in the measure of commercial 
falue. It was wholly attributed by them, to use their own words, 
" to the buying of cheap goods abroad ! " 

It would be an easy task to fill volumes with similar evidence of 
the distress, prevailing in every part of the United States, during the 
years 1819, 1820, 1821, 1822^ and 1823. We shall content ourselves 
with the following extract, from the Report of the Committee of 
Manufactures, of the House of Representatives, made in January, 
1821. This official document states, that *' it is not a common occur- 
rence, in the history of nations, that in time of peacethe people should 
call upon the government to relieve their cUstresses. Five years of 
peace, on the continent of Europe, have repaired the ravages of 
twenty-five years of war. Five years of peace in this country hare 
authorized the official declaration, that but few examples have oo* 
curred of distress so general and severe, as that which is exhibited 
in the United States.'* In the course of their report, this committee 
quote the fact, stated by Mr. Crawford, in his report of the year pre- 
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ceding, that the actual currency of the country had been contracted 
from one hundred and ten to forty-five millions, for the purpose ap- 
parently of moralizing upon it, as a severe visitation of Providence — 
but do not appear to have entertained the most remote idea, that the 
general destruction of confidence, and the ruin of thousands upon 
thousands of unsuspectir^g individuals, had been wholly caused by 
human agency, in effecting this vast revolution in the quantity and 
consequent value of the circulating medium. They sagely ascribed 
the universal gloom and stagnation, which overspread all the pursuits 
•f life, to the absence of sufficient protection for our manufactures, 
and earnestly recommended an increase of the Tariff, as a sovereign 
remedy for the evils they so eloquently recapitulated. There ap- 
pears to have been, during the whole of this long continued crisis, a 
general concurrence of opinion, among those whose authority was 
most regarded at the time, that the comparatively low prices of com- 
modities, which prevailed abroad, were the original source of the uni- 
versal depression and distress which overshadowed the land. But it 
see'his to have never occurred to any, that the relative high prices 
fiere were wholly occasioned by the inflation of our paper currency, 
and its consequent depreciation in actual value, compared with that 
of countries where this evil did not exist. That so plain and obvious 
a solution of the difficulties under which the industry of the country 
labored, should have escaped the public attention, would now be apt 
to excite surprise, had we not experienced during the revulsion, pro- 
duced by similar causes, through which this country is now passing, 
not only a similar disregard to its origin, but its attribution to mea- 
sures which, so far from producing it, have exercised a most impor- 
tant and salutary tendency in assuaging its violence, and in protect- 
ing the great interests of the country from detriment. 

The state of things which existed at the period referred to, afford- 
ed a brilliant occasion for several individuals endowed with talents 
for plausible declamation, to distinguish themselves by portraying 
in glowing language the outrageous wrongs inflicted upon our citi- 
zens by foreigners, in seducing them to purchase cheap manufactures. 
Appeals of that description were peculiarly captivating to national 
vanity. It is not in human nature, willingly to attribute any of our 
misfortunes to our own folly and imprudence. By shifting the re- 
sponsibility of the deplorable condition under which the whole coun- 
try then sufllered, from our own citizens to foreigners, the general 
feeling of patriotism was flattered, while the compunctious visitings 
of conscience, which should have wrung the hearts of those who had 
mismanaged the powerful corporations, which had in fact produced 
the existing calamities, were no doubt greatly assuaged by such 
bland appliances. At any rate, public indignation was diverted 
away from the actual authors of the public misery. Immense efforts 



were made in every part of the United States, to satisfy the people 
that foreigpi commerce had been the great cause of their adverse cir- 
cumstances. It was sedulously inculcated, in Congress, at public 
meetings, and in the public prints, that the imposition of further re^ 
trictions upon the importation of foreign commodities would entire- 
ly retrieve the affairs of most of those, who had actually suffered from 
the alternate expansion and contraction of the currency. This war- 
fiure against common sense was carried on with the greatest zeal and 
perseverance. The common artifice of unprincipled politicians, of 
appealing to sectional jealousies, as well as national prejudices, was 
resorted to with great eloquence and effect, by individuals, from 
whose character and talents a more elevated and patriotic mode of 
discussing important questions of national policy might have been 
expected. In short, the principal agency in the measures adopted 
by Congress, under the pretext of protecting the manufactures of this 
country, but which have visited upon them, from time to time, such 
appalling consequences, must be attributed, in fairness, not to the 
manufacturers generally, but to the politicians by profession^ who 
expected to acquire an accession of influence and importance, by 
agitating the nation upon a subject of so much general interest, and 
on which so many specious and superficial representations, of imme- 
diate and apparent advantages, might be paraded before the people. 

The duty upon the cotton manufactures was fixed, as we have seen, 
by the Act of 1816, at twenty-five per cent., with a minimum, with 
a provision that on the first July 1819, it should be reduced to twen- 
ty per cent. Under the influence of the disasters, attending the 
earlier stages of the revulsion. Congress, by the Act of the twentieth 
April, 1819, continued the duties prescribed by the Act of 1816, at the 
highest rate, until the first July 1826. For several sessions it refused 
to sanction any further interference with the tariff. But finally, 
aAer earnest and prolonged discussions throughout the country, as 
well as in Congress, an increased tariff was imposed by the Act of 
twenty-second May, 1824. By this law, the nominal duty on cotton 
manufactures remained at twenty-five per cent, but the minimum 
was increased to thirty cents per square yard. 

This further protection, by inviting new adventurers into the busi* 
ness, resulted, as must have been foreseen by all who had consi- 
dered such subjects, in aggravating in a great degree the evils under 
which it had previously laboured. As we have seen in the growth of 
cotton, undue encouragement inevitably leads to over-production. 
Mr. Woodbury estimates the number of spindles that were put into 
operation between 1819 and 1825, to be three times greater than the 
whole number at work the former year. The cotton manufacture, 
during the greater part of this period of general distress and suf- 
fering, was, no doubt, exceedingly profitable, when managed with 
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ordinary prudence and economy. A short time, however, after the 
new manufactories, called into existence hy the act of 18^, went into 
operation, the business fell into greater depression than ever. Many 
large capitalists who had been engaged in foreign commerce, of which 
the profits had become greatly diminished, as well as exceedingly 
precarious, were induced to embark in manufactures. A supply 
being created beyond the demand, prices fell, and many of the small 
establishments were compelled to sacrifice their products. Instances 
repeatedly occurred where cloth was sold at a price lessi than the raw 
cotton of which it was manufactured had cost. These disasters 
gave rise to new clamors for an increase of the tariff, and resulted in 
the Act of nineteenth May, 1828, by which the minimum was raised 
to thirty-five cents per square yard. 

A true friend of the manufacturing interests of the country, who 
considers the course of the protective policy, which then prevailed, 
in connexion with the real and permanent prosperity of those in- 
terests, cannot fail to be deeply impressed with the suicidal ^rror 
under which some of the manufacturers were continually calling for 
new artificial stimulants, to be furnished by politicians, for their en- 
couragement. Sanguine speculators were constantly induced, by 
the temporary buoyancy thus occasioned, to avail themselves of the 
facilities afforded by the vicious banking system which prevailed in 
most of the States, for embarking in new undertakings. Loans were 
extensively obtained by such persons, upon the security of their 
friends, for the purpose of embarking in pursuits which promised 
such large returns, under the expectation of repaying them at stated 
periods from the anticipated profits of the business. The mutability 
of the market from the fluctuations of demand and supply, which 
were greatly increased by the speculations — as well as the continual 
expansions and contractions of the currency from the operations of 
the banks — disappointed most of these expectations, and involved 
all parties in embarrassment. This state of things was most vividly 
realized through all the manufacturing districts of the country in 
1828-1829. Not only those who had recently engaged in the busi- 
ness without sufficient actual capital, but individuals possessing the 
greatest experience and ample property, were involved in the deepest 
difficulties. Even the patriarch of American manufactures, the wor- 
thy Mr. Slater, whose prudence, industry, and talent, sedulously 
employed in the cotton manufacture during a long series of years, 
had been rewarded by the accumulation of an estate which was esti- 
mated, by competent judges, to be worth nearly a million of dollars, 
found it impossible to meet his engagements. The ownership of 
manufacturing property to any amount, was insufficient to inspire 
confidence among those who witnessed the wide-spread ruin which 
pervailed among those engaged in the business. We have seen few 
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things more affecting than two or three brief business letters, writ- 
ten by Mr. Slater at this juncture, which may be found in his life, 
published by Mr. White. That such a man should become a victim 
to the unwise legislation which had given rise to so many improvident 
speculations, after having passed through a long life of useful and 
successful enterprise, was indeed a hard fate. Many instances might 
be given which would illustrate this subject more powerfully than 
volumes of abstract disquisition. Among the extraordinary cases 
which have come to our knowledge, we will mention another, which 
was a matter of much interest in the State where it occurred, and 
where the facts remain upon its legislative and judicial records. The 
Dover Manufacturing Company was chartered by the State of New 
Hampshire, with an aggregate capital of a million and a half of dol- 
las. A considerable portion of the stock was taken by capitalists in 
Boston, though the great rise in the value of property, which the 
prospect of its enormous outlay occasioned in the vicinity where it 
was established, induced many individuals in the neighbourhood, in 
a period of general confidence and prosperity, to take part in an en- 
terprise which promised such an ample remuneration for the capital 
invested. The extensive purchases of real estate made by this cor- 
poration, — its large and costly erections of buildings, — ^the expensive 
machinery of the most improved kind, not only for the making of 
cloth, but for bleaching and printing, on a large scale, and the stock 
and wages necessary to put this vast establishment into operation, 
not only absorbed the whole capital, but left a floating debt unpro- 
vided for. The prices of the manufactures were then greatly de- 
pressed, and a further advance of money became necessary. This 
could not be raised by the creation of new shares, as the price of all 
manufacturing stock had become merely nominal. The few large 
capitalists among the proprietors devised a plan for raising the ne- 
cessary funds, by procuring a charter for a new corporation, author- 
ized to invest a capital of half a million of dollars, in manufactories, 
on the river .whftre the Dover Company was established. This new 
corporation was composed of such of the holders of the stock of the 
Dover Company, as were able and willing to advance their propor- 
tionate amount of its liabilities, which most of the small proprietors 
in the neighbourhood, having already gone to the extent of their 
means, found it impossible to do, in the existing state of credit 
among those engaged in manufactures. The shares in the new cor- 
poration to which they would have been entitled, were taken by 
the other proprietors. The whole property, both real and personal, 
of the old corporation, was then mortgaged to the new, as security for 
the advances required to carry on the business. After the lapse of a 
short period, a foreclosure took place, and the new corporation came 
into possession of the whole property, and the old stockholders who 
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had not participated in the stock of the Cochecho Manufacturing 
Company, as the new corporation was styled, were at once deprived 
of all interest in either — ^by acts of the two corporations, in which 
many of them had taken no personal agency whatever. It is need- 
less to add that the few proprietors who thus came into the enjoy- 
ment of the whole property, by depriving a great proportion of their 
original associates of their shares, realized the most ample profits ; 
or to intimate that in other instances, where large manufacturing 
corporations had become equally embarrassed by the evils of over- 
production, artificially stimulated through expansions of the currency 
by the banks, and by preposterous legislation, the leading capitalists, 
taking advantage of the depression which invariably succeeds such 
a state of factitious excitement, endeavoured to folio wan example so 
ingeniously devised, and so successful in its operation. 

We have given, we trust, a sufficient number of facts to show that 
the protective policy, connected with the banking system, has ope- 
rated most cruelly upon the interests of those whose welfare it pro- 
fessed to advance. But it unhappily appears that men, and even 
those who profess to be statesmen, are prone to regard immediate 
advantages, and to act from temporary Impulses, instead of looking 
with a single eye to future and permanent consequences. 

One of the unfortunate results of this preposterous mode of en- 
couraging industry, by thus habitually administering artificial stimu- 
lants, was its deplorable influence upon the financial legislation of 
Congress. It inevitably induced an habitual extravagance of appro- 
priation of the public money, which was calculated to impair the 
purity and simplicity of our republican form of government. 
Those members of Congress, who usually voted for levying taxes 
upon the people, not exclusively for the support of the Govern- 
ment, but for the purpose of fostering individual pursuits — which, by 
a gross perversion of language, was miscalled the American Sys- 
tem, though it was wholly imitated from the barbarous and exploded 
notions of the corrupt monarchies of the eastern continent — ^almost 
invariably supported every ingenious pretext which could be de- 
vised for the most lavish expenditure. We feel confident of being 
within bounds when we state, that the aggregate of appropriations, 
not asked, for the various branches of the public service, by the es- 
timates of the responsible executive officers, but which have been 
made by Congress during the prevalence of this system, have ex- 
ceeded a hundred millions of dollars. We would not be understood 
as doubting or questioning the right of the Representatives of the 
people, to apply the money raised from them, by taxation, to such 
objects as are within their constitutional scope of duty. But we 
can not repress our opinion, that many of the modes of absorbing 
the public revenue introduced and supported by some of these Re- 
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presentatives, would never hare been tolerated amongr their consti- 
tuents, but from the miserable feeling — unworthy of every just and 
honorable mind — that others would be compelled to bear a greater 
relative portion of the burden occasioned by such measures, than 
themselves. Such liberality with the money belonging to others 
is destructive of all true public morality. 

Another great source of the inevitable evils of this system de- 
serves to be noticed, as it formed the principal subject of the delibe- 
rations of the great Harrisburg Convention of 1627, composed of 
delegates from all the States north of the Potomac, as well as from 
Kentucky and Ohio : this is, the evasion of duties by smuggling 
and false invoices. These are certainly great public evils. If the 
institutions of society are to be maintained, it is absolutely neces* 
sary that those who derive security and protection from the Govern- 
ment should contribute to its support. Any fraud or evasion of 
the taxes imposed for this purpose, by any person, is an actual wrong 
committed upon all other individuals in the community, which justice 
requires should be severely punished. But the experience of every 
nation, which has ever supported government by indirect taxation, 
amply establishes the fact, that it is impossible to prohibit, by laws, the 
importation of articles of taste and luxury, — and equally impossible to 
levy rates of'duty upon importation, of an inordinate amount in pro- 
portion to the value of the article taxed. The tobacco and spirit da- 
ties in England may be referred to, which have not only demoralized 
so large a portion of the population on her coasts, but have subjected 
her treasury to its vast expenditure for the preventive service, estab- 
lished for the detection and punishment of smuggling. In point of 
fact, such is the constitution of man, that any thing in the nature of 
a prohibition increases the zest of enjoyment Laws enacted with 
that view create a distinction so flattering to human vanity, that no 
attainable expense will be spared in its gratification. It is not ne- 
cessary to go abroad for instances. During the late war, a state of 
actual hostilities with Canada could not prevent extensive importa- 
tions of goods from that quarter. The only effectual remedy for 
smuggling, and impositions in the collection of the revenue, is ta- 
avoid fixing the rates of duty in a manner that will shock the 
sense of justice in the community, and take away the desire which 
every individual would otherwise entertain, of making his neighbour 
contribute his fair proportion for the support of the public estab- 
lishments. 

The cotton-growing States have invariably opposed with great 
ceal and earnestness every measure which has been introduced into 
Congress since 1816, for the purpose of increasing the duties upon 
manufactures of that article. It is by no means the lightest objec- 
tion to the system, that it has created and fostered feelings which 
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ought not to exist between the different sections of the Union, whose 
real interests in the great scale of mutual necessities are so intimately 
interwoven. The citizens of the South have contended with great 
force of argument, that, as their prosperity mainly depended upon the 
demand for the raw material in foreign markets, the policy which 
proposed to grant the monopoly of the home supply to the manufac- 
turers of this country not only subjected them to an unjust tax to the 
extent of their consumptioh, but must inevitably result in creating 
countervailing embarrassments abroad. Whatever injurious effects 
the southern States may have either experienced or fancied from the 
operation of this cruel system, it is certain, that its consequences upon 
them have been greatly more disastrous upon the manufacturing 
States. During its operation the manufacturers of cotton have no 
doubt greatly increased — but the other industrial interests of the 
country have not been stationary. The importance of the cotton 
manufacture has been so constantly placed before the public, from 
the continual agitation of the tariff question by speculators and poli- 
ticians, that the value of other branches of manufacture, which have 
been carried on in silence and obscurity, has been entirely over- 
looked. It may be fairly estimated, that about one-third of the 
manufactories of cotton, in the United States, are within the State 
of Massachusetts — the whole amount in the country being now con- 
sidered to be about two millions of spindles. 

A most creditable and satisfactory statistical document has been 
lately placed before the Legislature of that State by the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, and has just fallen into our hands, which shows, 
from official returns furnished by the proper authorities of each town, 
the actual value of all manufactured articles produced within its ter- 
ritory during the year ending on the first of April, 1837. It appears 
from this authentic statement, that the aggregate value of the cotton 
goods manufactured in the State during that period, was about thir- 
teen millions of dollars, while the value of the boots and shoen 
manufactured within the same space of time was upwards of fourteen 
millions and a half. The cotton manufacture employed not quite 
twenty thousand persons — while the manufacture of boots and shoes 
employed near forty thousand. And yet how much has been said of 
the vast importance of the former to the State of Massachusetts — 
and how little has been said or known, to the public at large, with re- 
gard to the latter ! The value of the products of the bleaching and 
printing of cotton cloths is separately stated, and amounts to upwards 
of four millions. 

And how many are there of the most extensive and profitable 
branches of industry essentially important to the comfort, and even 
existence, of vast numbers of our population, of which little is known 
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to the public, ia consequence of their not being carried on at great 
establishments which attract general attention. 

We furnish this comparison between the value of these articles 
produced in the most manufacturing section of the United States, in 
proportion to its population, for the purpose of showing, that the in- 
crease in the cotton manufactures cannot with any fairness be attri* 
buted to the plausible but cruel protection they have received from the 
monopoly legislation of Congress. Had this unfortunate interference 
not periodically intervened, they would probably have reached a far 
higher degree of prosperity. It is certain that most intelligent man* 
nfacturers consider the reduction of duties provided by the Act of 24 
March, 1833, to have been a measure of great and substantial benefit 
to them. It is not necessary for us to express any opinion upon the 
question whether the reduction might not have taken effect with more 
rapidity, to equal or greater advantage. The simple fact, that our 
manufactures for the last dozen or fifteen years have been able to 
compete successfully with the English in many foreign markets, 
shows conclusively the mockery of imposing high duties for the pur* 
pose of protecting their products. They obtain the raw material 
cheaper — are free from burdensome excise duties — and use princi* 
pally a moving power of much less cost than those of England. Any 
slight difference in the price of wages is of comparatively little im- 
portance, in operations carried on in such great proportion, and to 
such great extent, without human aid. Capitalists in England are 
indeed contented with a much smaller rate of profit than those of our 
own country. But when the business is placed upon a footing of se- 
curity and stability, as it has been by the Act of 1833, this disparity 
must gradually lessen* 

We are ardently anxious to advance the permanent interests of the 
cotton manufacturers in common with those of all other pursuits of 
industry. But we are solemnly convinced that they can only be effec- 
tually promoted by abstaining from all legislative disturbances, which 
have heretofore so often been the occasion, as we have seen, of the 
most melancholy results. 

We have avoided by design all remarks upon the constitutionality 
of imposing duties upon the importation of foreign manufactures 
for the purpose of affording protection to our own citizens in the pro- 
duction of similar articles — not from unwillingness to enter upon 
the subject, but because we consider it as now a settled questiont 
beyond any serious danger of revival ; as it would also be a waste 
of time to discuss an abstract doctrine, while we possess so many 
conclusive proofs within our own experience, that all monopolies—^ ' 
or any tendency towards them — are not less injurious, in the irresis- 
tible course of events, to those in favor of whom they may be grant- 
ed, than to those on whom they are imposed* 
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PENTUCKET. 

BT J. 6. WHITTIER. 

[ The village of Haverhill, on the Merrimack, called by the Indians Pentncket, 
for nearly seventy years a fi-ontier town, and during thirty years, endured all the hor- 
rors of savage warfare. In the year 1708, a combined body of French and Indians, 
under the command of De ChalHons, and Hertel de Rouville, the infamous and 
bloody Backer of Deerfield, made an attack upon the village, which at that time 
contained only thirty dwelling houses. Sixteen of the villagers were massacred, 
and a still larger number made prisoners. About thirty of the enemy also feU, and 
among them, Hertel de Rouville. The minister of the place, Rev. B* Rolie 
killed by a shot through his own door. ] 

How sweetly on the wood-girt town, 
The mellow light of sunset shone ! 
Each small, bright lake, whose waters still 
Mirror the forest and the hill. 
Reflected from its waveless breast 
The beauty of a cloudless west^ — 
Glorious as if a glimpse were given 
Within the western gates of Heaven, 
Left, by the spirit of the star 
Of sunset's holy hour, ajar ! 

Beside the river's tranquil flood 
The dark and low-walled dwellings stood. 
Where many a rood of open land 
Stretched up and down on either hand. 
With corn-leaves waving freshly green 
The thick and blackened stumps between ; 
Behind, unbroken, deep and dread. 
The wild, untravelled forest spread, 
Back to those mountains, white and cold, 
Of which the Indian trapper told. 
Upon whose summits never yet 
Was mortal foot in safety set. 

Quiet and calm, without a fear 
Of danger darkly lurking near. 
The weary laborer left his plough — 
The milk-maid carolled by her cow — 
From cottage door and household hearth 
Rose songs of praise, or tones of mirth. 
At length the murmur died away 
And silence on that village lay — 
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So slept Pompeii, tower and hall, 
£re the quick earthquake swallowed all, 
Undreaming of the fiery fate 
Which made its dwellings desolate ! 

Hours passed away. By moonlight sped 
The Merrimack along his bed. 
Bathed in the pallid lustre, stood 
Dark cottage- wall and rock and wood, 
8ilent, beneath that tranquil beam, 
As the hushed grouping of a dream. 
Yet on the still air crept a sound — 
No bark of fox — no rabbit's bound — 
No stir of wings — nor waters flowing — 
Nor leases in midnight breezes blowing. 

Was that the tread of many feet, 

Which downward from the hill side beat ? 

What forms were those which darkly stood 

Just on the margin of the wood — 

Charred tree-stumps in the moonlight dim ? 

Or paling rude, or leafless limb ? — 

No— through the trees fierce eye-balls glowed. 

Dark human forms in moonshine showed. 

Wild from their native wilderness. 

With painted limbs and battle-dress ! 

A yell, the dead might wake to hear. 
Swelled on the night air, far and clear — 
Then smote the Indian tomahawk. 
On crashing door and shattering lock — 
Then rang the rifle-shot — and then 
The shrill death-scream of stricken men ; 
Sunk the red axe in woman's brain. 
And childhood's cry arose in yain. 
Bhrsting through roof and window came, 
Red, fast and fierce, the kindled flame, 
And blended fire and moonlight glared 
Over dead corse and weapons bared* 

The morning sun looked brightly through 
The river willows, wet with dew. 
No sound of combat filled the air, — 
No shout was heard, — ^nor gun-shot there ; 
Yet still the thick and sullen smoke 
From smouldering ruins slowly broke. 
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And on the green swmrd many, a staiiiy 
And, here and there, the mangled slain^-* 
Told how that midnight Bolt had fped, 
Pentiicket, on thy &tal head ! 

Eren now, the TiUager can tell 
Where Rolfe beside his heanh*stone fell ; 
Still show the door of wasting oak. 
Through which the fatal death-shot broke ^ 
And point the carious stranger where 
De Ronrille^s corse lay grim and bare,— 
Whose hideous head, in death still feared, 
fiore not a trace of hair or beard,-— 
And still, within the charchyard ground. 
Heaves darkly up the ancient mound. 
Beneath whose grass-grown surface lie» 
Each victim of that sacrifice*! 



THE CAPTIVE BIRD. 

BT MRS. C. X. DAPONTB* 

Go, captive bird, thy wings are free^ 

To flutter in the morning air; 
Go, drink the dew, from flower and tree^ 

And sing thy song of freedom there. 

Go, skim the clear and rapid stream. 
Bird of the dark and brilliant eye ; 

Go, float with clouds whose orient beam 
Gilds the fair face of earth and sky. 

Away! the breath of spring is near, — 
The woods are crowned with rosy Hght ; 

Ah, could I now retain thee here. 

From scenes so lovely, skies so bright T 

My lips are prest upon thy wing. 

My hand is on thy little heart, 
I catch thy last notes as they ring. 

In thrilling sweetness, ere we part. 

Forth on thy way! — and pour thy strain 
Where fields arc green, and waters flow ; 

Mine own sweet bird, ihy voice again 
Shall never speak a ci^tive*(l woel 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 

BY J« 6. BUCKINGHAM, ESQ., 

No. IL 

AMCIENT ELISTBEA8. — TUE8DA12; NOT. 30L 



We left Esneh with tlie earliest dawn of light, and, with a faint but 
steady air of wind, continued to make some progress against the 
stream of the Nile. I had passed the three last days so happily in 
the society of Mr. Burckhardt, that I felt its loss as severdy as though' 
our intimacy had been of much longer duration, and it had the effect 
of rendering me really melancholy throughout the day; nor was it 
a morbid senfiibility, though perhaps so short an acquaintance seems 
insufficient to have inspired it^, yet the distance from every other 
friend, at which we both were placed, and the peculiarity of our 
place of meeting, were of themselves strong auxiliaries to this state 
of feeling, independently of the very high attraction which such 
talents, manners, and sendments as his naturally presented. 

The appearance of the river^s banks offered nothing remarkable, 
until our arrival opposite to El Bessaliah, where observing a firm 
pier of masonry to project into the stream, I was induced to land 
there, in order to ascertain if there were any appearances of former 
grandeur in the neighbourhood. This pier, instead of being an em- 
bankment of the soil, as that at Ptolemais, Luxor, and Latopolis, 
has its end only connected with the shore, from which it stands out 
into the river, in the form of a jetty — having a flight of steps on the 
southern side, descending to the water of the Nile ; and the whole 
structure is well and firmly built. On the shore itself are the re- 
mains of a large canal, with high banks on either side, the channel 
of which is filled during the annual inundation; but at the moment 
when we saw it, the waters having retired, it was cultivated with 
wheat. This pier then answered the purpose of arresting the rapidity 
of the current, and turning it into this canal — the only Egyptian 
work of the kind I had yet seen — and, excepting at its extreme point, 
it was but little injured by time. 

From hence, also, we saw a pyramid, of worse construction, and 
small size, a little farther to the southward, and at the distance of 
about two miles from the river, built in the sands. Crossing to die 
other side of the Nile, we passed the island which here divides the 
stream ; and as the wind had entirely died away, we towed our boat 
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along the shore — under a high projecting mountain, which advances 
close to the water's edge, and at the foot of which is built the Til- 
lage ofGurra. The hill itself presents a singular appearance, from 
its being coYcred with masses of stone, istpparently rent from it by 
some strong convulsion; and although the body of the mountain is 
perfectly calcareous, immense rocks of reddish granite are scat- 
tered over the village, under the' shade of which many of the modern 
huts are completely hidden. A spot of cultivation foUows^and con- 
nects it with the site of the ancient Elietheas, where we arrived a 
little before* sunset, allowing us just sufficient time to examine its 
ruins before it grew dark. There are no splendid remains here ; all 
that is standing above ground being the portion of a sanctuary, and 
SIX columns of small size — three with plain capitals andunorna- 
mented shafts, and three with lotus capitals, and their shafts covered 
with sculptured and painted figures. The presiding deity visible 
on the sanctuary, to whom offerings are made, is a fat sitting 
figure, with a head partaking both of the nature of the dog and of 
the crocodile ; but the most remarkable circumstance is the remains 
of the ancient walls of the town, and the foundations of Egyptian 
dwellings,all built of unburnt bricks. The walls themselves form 
a square, the area of which might be computed at two English miles 
round ; they are from 15 to 20 feet high, and about four feet thick, 
with vacant entrances, like gates, but badly executed. Of the dwel- 
lings seen here, some of the foundations were of stone ; some were 
ornamented with stone portals, inscribed with hieroglyphics ; and, in 
two instfltnces, we found whole dwellings built of that material ; but 
small and inconvenient. It was evident, however, that the town 
was in general constructed of unbaked bricks, while the temples 
alone were durable and splendid : a fact which sufficiently accounts 
for the complete destruction of the private abodes in almost every 
instance, where the colossal strength of the public edifices has de- 
fied the ravages of time. Hence it is, that at Tentyra, at Thebes« 
and at Hermontis, nothing is to be seen but tombs and temples, 
while the ground is strewn with the meaner vestiges of private 
dwellings ; and every inquiry we make relative to the civil institu* 
tions and manner of living among the ancient Egyptians, only 
strengthens the proof, that the kings and priests were tyrants, and 
that the people were miserable slaves. It is true, that one cannot 
but admire the perfection of their art, and the splendor of their gi- 
gantic works ; but the feeling of resentment which a recollection of 
their despotism excites, leads the traveller to deplore the policy 
which drew the power of the few from the privations of the many ; 
as well as to confess the justice of that destiny which has destroyed 
a giant empire whose glory was her shame. 
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Sl>FOU, OR AP0LL0NOPOLI8 MAGNA — ^DEC. I. 

The morniag's calm allowed me to make a second visit to the 
ruins, opposite to which we were moored for the night, and to see 
some tombs excavated in the mountains behind it, which were 
mere apertures in the rock, without order or ornament. From 
hence, however, the site of the town of £lietheas could be seen to 
great advantage ; and it appeared that within its walls was included 
a large level space, nearly resembling a military parade, between 
the eastern wall and the principal building ; and while three sides 
were defended by this enclosure, the fourth was presented to the 
Nile, whose stream washed the foundations of its dwellings, which 
occupied a rising ground along its very bank. The whole of the 
buildings lay in ruins, and the level space was covered with sand, 
though evidently never built on. The walls themselves were, like the 
sloping masses before the temples at Thebes, of a pyramidal form ; 
their bases being double the thickness of their summits, and although 
constructed of unbaked bricks, they Would be a sufficient defence 
against any thing short of artillery, even in their present state. 
Without the walls, in the plain to the north, arc some remains of a 
gate-way, but in a state of great imperfection ; and in the portico of 
the temple we found a small mutilated sphinx of black granite ; its 
pedestal covered with inscriptions, and executed in a good style. 
Along the banks of the Nile, on which the city stood, arc remains of 
brick foundations, and facings of the same material, resembling a 
quay ; but now covered partly with the mud of the river, and in other 
places broken down by the rapid force of ihe descending stream. 

It still continued calm, but after the morning ablutions, prayers^ 
pipes, and coffee, had all been gone through-— and I had too often 
reason to complain of their tedious length — we towed along the 
eastern bank. The mountains continued to present the same broken 
appearance of outline, and to be covered with scattered calcareous 
masses. The sand islands in the centre of the stream became more 
frequent, and were every where crowded with multitudes of storks, 
vultures, and cranes. 

We had just obtained sight of the elevated temple of ApoUonopo- 
lis Magna, when some brick fragments on the eastern shore induced 
me to land again. It had been the site of some small town, now 
lost and forgotten ; the heaps of pottery had been levelled and 
ploughed over, and a few stones only remained of some large build* 
ing that once ornamented this desolated scene. We continued 
slowly to approach Edfou, or Apollonopolis, whose temple towered 
above the surrounding scenes, in the most majestic and commanding 
attitude ; and landing there at about three o'clock, we walked to the 
town, at a distance of nearly a mile from the river. Nothing can be 
conceived finer than the situation which was chosen for this settle- 
ment, as it completely overlooks the Nile, and the whole cultivated 
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• Talley, to the opposite chain of the Arahian hills ; and judging from 
the extent of the fragments widely scattered roand it» it mnst have 
been once a city of high importance. 

We walked round the temple upon the top of the massive wall 
that encompasses it — ^thc summit of which is now nearly level with 
the ground, so much have the ruins of Arab dwellings accumulated 
about it. From hence we discovered that the body of the temple is 
exactly similar in exterior plan to that of Isis, at Tentyra — the por- 
tico exceeding the nave in height and breadth in the same propor- 
tion — the torus and cornices being the same — the ornaments of the 
outer wall differing only in detail, and the sphinxes-heads, for 
carrying off the water from the temple, occupying exactly the same 
situation. The addition, however, of the beautiful gate-way and 
court through which the temple is approached, gives it a greater 
grandeur and magnificence in design than the temple of Isis, at Ten- 
tyra ; and the variety of its beautiful capitals, and the high finish of 
its sculpture, make it equal in richness; so that it may be pro- 
nounced, upon the whole, to be a much finer building. Its present 
crowded state, from being filled with the hovels of mud which dis- 
figure it, and the whole of its sanctuary and inner chambers being 
inaccessible from rubbish, detract much from its present beauty ; 
though, when perfect, it must have been one of the noblest buildings 
Egypt could boast of, inferior in size to that at Karnac only, and to 
none in the perfection of its sculpture, if Tentyra be excepted. 

Completing the circuit of the whole edifice, we entered the outer 
gate- way, which faces northward, and is enclosed between two griant 
masses of masonry, like those which precede all the entrances at 
Thebes — ^but higher in proportion to their breadth — ^having no cor- 
nice, and all its angles being covered with a rich and noble torus. 
The ornaments of the door of entrance present nothing remarka- 
ble; it is surmounted by the winged globe in the usual style, and 
from its portals project two blocks against which statues might have 
rested, as they frequently occupy the same situation, at Karnac, 
Luxor, and the Memnonium. The moles themselves are covered 
with sculptured figures of an enormous size. At the bottom, on each 
side, a colossal bust is seen — the lower part of the figure being 
buried in the soil. He bears a destroying instrument in his right 
hand, and with his uplifted arm is about to inflict vengeance on a 
supplicating group — ^intended, perhaps, to impress the worshipers, 
even before they had passed the sacred threshold, with the severity 
of the power that guarded it, and the omnipotence of the priest- 
hood to punish and revenge. Above these are two ranges of figures, 
in smaller proportion, depicting offerings to that all-powerful body, 
and teaching, apparently, the first precepts of their mysterious reli- 
gion. Our entrance through the gate-way was considerably ob- 
structed by the huts crowded round it. We were obliged to wait 
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nntil the wonlen were removed, or had concealed themselres, in aH 
the dwellings through which we had to pass ; and there were seve- 
ral distinct families residing underneath this single gate-way alone* 
Through small and apparently private doors, we ascended the inte- 
rior of those pyramidal mounds that guarded the entrance, by stone 
flights of stairs, which led to various apartments lighted by small 
windows that were scarcely visible from without, and the whole 
was terminated above by a platform or terrace. These, therefore^ 
probably formed the dwellings of the Egyptian priests ; and the 
summit served as an airy promenade, from which the view is cer- 
tainly delightful. In front of these moles are four long niches, 
placed at equal distances, and evidently intended for the reception 
of statues or obelisks; they are at present filled with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, commemorating, perhaps, the beneficence of the giver, 
as the repeated description of such offerings among the hicro- 
glyphical groups, prove the practice of the presentation of such or- 
naments by devotees to have been frequent. 

This entrance leads to a large square court, surrounded with a 
colonnade of beautiful columns, in the capitals of which great rich- 
ness is displayed ; the centre of this court, however, as well as the 
intervals between the columns themselves, is so completely filled 
with modern huts, that I could neither take dimensions, nor copy the 
hieroglyphic figures. A rich frieze and cornice surrounds the 
colonnade, of the same design as that which decorates the temple, 
and gives an air of great magnificence to the whole. 

We entered the portico, whose very front range of pillars are 
buried nearly up to the capitals, and at the tliird row, the rubbish 
approaches within a foot of the roof; an evil that is every where in- 
creasing ; for when any of these mud built huts on its summit are 
deserted by the inhabitants, or fall to ruins, their debris are thrown 
down into this court through the openings of the roof above, to 
clear the space for the foundation of other dwellings in their stead. 
Of the few capitals which are still visible above the heaps, no lan- 
gruage can adequately describe the beauty ; every alternate pair 
differ in their design ; yet differ only to become more exquisitely 
rich ; and to prove that variety, when skilfully indulged, is neither 
destructive of harmony nor incompatible with the purest taste. 

The ornaments of the wall which communicated with the body of 
the temple, could scarcely be perceived, from the lateness of the 
hour ; and all the inner apartments, even to the sanctuary, were per- 
fectly inaccessible ; a circumstance which every visiter must regret* 
since the grandeur of the plan and the superior finish of all the ex- 
ternal decorations, woi;ld have induced one to expect a high dis- 
play of interior beauty. 

Among the hieroglyphical figures visible on those parts of the 
outer walls not yet buncd, were winged serpents, and the bodies of 
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that animal farniahed with human extremities and walking erect; 
the heads of birds and beasts represented in detached figures — bee- 
tles* grasshoppers, hogs, (the only representation I had yet seen of 
this unclean animal — for so it was deemed both by Egyptians and 
Jews,) small human figures in great varieties of attitude, and the 
unveiled emblem of Priapus, more than once repeated^ On the 
frieze of the sanctuary gate, beneath the portico, a faint light thrown 
in between the central columns enabled us to perceive a long pro- 
cession of Egyptian divinities, about jto ascend a flight of steps, at 
the top of which an eye is looking down upon them, and beyond 
these are others who have passed it, as well as a small boat, from 
the prow of which one of them is just stepping out. All^ those 
who have succeeded in the passage of this obstacle, have their 
heads surmounted by stars, or the moon, with small inscriptions 
over each. Does this represent the passage through death to 
immortality, or to the obtaining divine honors and being numbered 
among the constellations? Amidst those who are advancing, are 
figures of every kind, each with its own inscription ; but it is re- 
markable that the ever-honored Priapus occupies the centre of 
them, preceded by an Ibis-headed figure in a sitting posture. The 
characteristics of his divinity are triumphantly displayed ; and he 
appears to be every where the principal personage of the group. ^ 

May not this represent the various stages of life, in man^s progress 
from the womb to the grave; and the procreating duties of his ma- 
turity, or middle age, be designated by the abundant flail of this life- 
renewing god? It would be interesting in the extreme to trace 
connections so full of allusions, as those labored productions must 
have been ; but night was advancing; the village dogs were noisy 
and abundant; and our boat was some distance oflf; considerations 
which all combined to hasten our departure — and we did not even 
then reach her until a very late hour. 

ON THE NILE — DEC, 2. 

To-day was one of the most painful and uninteresting periods I 
had yet passed since our embarkation. I awoke before day-light, 
with a pain so violent and excruciating in my right eye, as to be in- 
capable of opening it, and it continued through the day with such 
increasing force as almost to induce an apprehension of the loss of 
that organ. Of the cause of so sudden an affection, I was entirely 
ignorant, and knew not what particularly to ascribe it to. Indeed it 
was impossible to be more cautious and temperate than I had been* 
and from exposure to night air I had not before suffered, though the 
dews are more abundant in Lower Egypt, than here. I was in- 
duced therefore to siipporc that I had received the opthalmic infec- 
tion from my friend Mr. Burckhardt ; admitting at the same time the 
pre-disposition of my system, from other local causes of climate, 
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food, air, &;c. Since the removal of those feverish symptoms 
which followed my excursion to the temple at Thebes, I had suf- 
fered considerably from dysentery ; and this serious addition to an 
evil already sufficiently great, began to discourage my perseverance, 
more particularly when I remembered my opthalmic sufferings in 
the early part of the present ^ear, and considered that every step re- 
moved me still farther from medical aid and auxiliary comforts. 

Willing, however, to think more maturely upon a step I might 
afterwards regret, and retaining a irresistible desire to visit the 
Nubian Frontier, we made sail at sun-rise, and passed through the 
narrow valley of cultivation which follows Edfou, having scarcely 
any other relief to the scenery of gray hills which approached the 
water on each side, except occasional tombs of holy sheiks, elevated 
on the most broken summits of the mountains ; crowded sand islands 
in the middle of the stream, and the appearances of ruined villages 
on the banks of the river. One of these on the left, appeared to 
have been of the Saracenic age, from the walls and circular towers 
seen at intervals, which were built of unburnt bricks. The valley 
still grew narrower, and cultivation less and less until we reached 
Hannam, where we brought up at sun-set, by mooring our boat to 
the bank. 

QUARRIES OF OEBEL SILSILIS. DEC. 3. 

The morning brought me but a slight alleviation of my pain, yet 
as we were near the mountains of free-stone, from which all the ma- 
terials of Egyptian temples had been drawn, I was desirous of vi- 
siting them, in order to observe the mode by which such immense 
blocks were separated from the rock, and conveyed to the water* 
for transport down the Nile— if any traces remained to assist such 
a discovery. On approaching the strait formed by those opposite hills* 
the channel of the river becomes considerably narrower, so as to be 
not more than a long pistol shot across in some parts. We landed 
on the eastern side, where the quarries appear to have been excavated 
most extensively, and ascended to their summit. The whole of this 
stone is sand-stone, of a fine grain and equal texture, of a light yel- 
lowish colour, and capable of yielding masses of any size, free from 
vein or blemish — an advantage of the highest kind in the construc- 
tion of such colossal piles as those which Egyptian grandeur has 
left in the monuments of her skill, her riches, and her power. I 
could see nothing like the separation of shapeless rocks by violence ; 
every part was positively hewn in perpendicular and horizontal 
lines, and retained the mark of a similar instrument to that by which 
stones with us are shaped for building, after having been brought 
in rough masses from the quarry ; so that the labour of procuring the 
material must have been equal at least to that of its combination in 
the edifice. In some places there are the appearances of sloped 
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ways or inclined planes, by which those blocks, when hewn, de- 
^ceended to the water's edge, and were there probably loaded on rafts, 
' during the spring and summer months, to be floated by the waters of 
- the inundation, and thus conyeyed to their ultimate destination. The 
few tombs and caverns we saw on this side of the Nile, offering 
nothing of peculiar interest beyond the labour of the excavations, 
we crossed to the opposite bank, and at less than fifty yards from 
the water's edge approached a building hewn out of the solid rock', 
presenting a front of about eighty feet to the river, surmounted with a 
plain torus and cornice, and having five doors or entrances, between 
each of which were niches, with small statues, cut in an alto relievo 
of six or eight inches above the level. Over the central door, 
which is the narrowest, the winged globe, the beetle, and the grass* 
hopper are sculptured ; and double perpendicular columns of in- 
scriptive characters ornamented the portals on each side. Within the 
doors are groups of religious personages, representing offerings of 
frnits and flowers, accompanied by the drooping lotus, the emblem 
of death, the decay of nature, or the sleep or suspension of anima- 
tion ; from which, like that flower, the dead would again awake. 

These five entrances open into an arched gallery, extending the 
whole front of the building, and so disposed as to become an exten- 
sive sanctuary of death, and give entombment to a numerous family, 
or even race. Along the inner wall of this gallery, are arched 
spaces at intervals, resembling closed doors, on which are sculp- 
tured some expressive groups, resembling offerings and long pro- 
cessions. The inscriptions are sometimes in hieroglyphics, and 
sometimes in the current character ; recording no doubt the outline 
history of the deceased — perhaps an eulogizing epitaph — a profession 
of devotion to the gods, or a moralizing exhortation to the living. 
In one of those compartments, towards the southern extremity, are 
some singularly grouped figures, which it would have been highly 
interesting to have made out, as their contour shows great freedom of 
design and beauty of execution ; some of them appear to be either in 
the exercise of athletic games or dancing ; but they have been wan- 
tonly mutilated by the hand of barbarism, or by the ascetic Chris- 
tians of early times, who have left no other mark of their having 
ever inhabited these temples of idolatry, except the disfiguration of 
their walls by a number of white crosses painted on them. 

At the northern extremity of this gallery, is a group of six full 
grown figures, standing, each differently habited, and in different at- 
titudes ; some having their arms crossed — others with one hand 
laid on its own bosom, while the other hangs down the side, 
fts if appealing to the spectator, and pledgihg the sincerity of the 
heart for the truth of some maxim, relative to the cruelty of inex- 
orable death, who appears here to have triumphed over a whole 
femily. On the robes of each figure are long inscriptions, proba- 
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bly descriptiye of the characters, the period, and manner of their 
death, or their departing testaments to mankind. Near this, in a re-* 
cess to the right, are three sitting figures — a male supported by two 
females, which may represent the still nearer connection of con- 
nubial bonds, and designate the wives, mutually happy in dividing- 
the affections of a fond husband, carrying their fidelity to the grave* 
and unwilling to be divided even by the iron hand of the all-destroy- 
ing king. 

At the southern extremity of this excavation, is a corresponding 
group, occupying a similar recess ; and in the centre of the whole, a . 
narrow sculptured door leads to a chamber of about twelve feet square* 
the situation of which gives every reason to suppose that the closed 
arched door-ways throughout the gallery, also lead into similar 
ones, as yet unopened. The obscurity of this chamber allows one 
barely to perceive that its walls are ornamented with painted figures* 
sculptured on stucco, like those in the tombs of the kings at Thebes ; 
but they have been too much injured to be correctly copied. On 
the terminating wall, opposite to the door-way, seven sculptured 
figures occupy all its length, and appear to represent a mother sit* 
ting in the centre, supported on each side by three of her childrent 
who are standing in filial respect. Their attitudes and dresses also 
differ, and their sexes and ages can be well distinguished. It is a 
matter of extreme regret, however, that the blind bigotry of both 
Christian and Mahommedan^ zeal should have, in almost every 
instance, wreaked its vengeace so invariably on the features of the 
sculptured figures here, that all the expression they might once 
have possessed, is for ever lost — they are executed in that gravity 
of attitude which characterizes our religious sculpture of Henry the 
.YII's time, and struck me as bearing a resemblance to many figures 
I had seen in the sculptures of Westminster Abbey. 

Further to the south, on the same side, are other single tombs^- 
the ceilings of which are painted in waving scrolls of azure, red, and 
yellow, the colours preserving all their original freshness. Here 
also are recesses in which figures are seated. In some instan- 
ces the females have their inner arms twined round the body 
of the male, and their outer arms lifted in a bent position, with the 
extended hand laid upon the bosom. Then follow others, sometimes 
with double and sometimes with single figures ; the females repre- 
senting virgins ; and the males, men who have died in celibacy-— 
all with sculptured ornaments, painting, and hieroglyphical tablets* 
further on in the same direction, and close to the water's edge, is a fine 
doable tomb unopened. The entrances show two shallow recesses 
of considerable height, supported on each side by fluted Egyptian 
columns, cut out of the solid rock, and surmounted by the toras* 
conuce, winged globes, and all the ornaments of the temple gates* . 
to which it bears a near resemblance. The sides* the ceilings, and 
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every intermediate part are covered with sculpture; and on the 
closed doors, are represented groups of priests and religious per- 
sonages, giving and receiving the offerings for the dead, inchiding 
the fruits and flowers which were taken to the tomhs hy the surviving 
friends and the drooping lotus, whose emhlematic death and re- 
Btoration, seemed always to be the prominent object, as if thus to 
encourage the hopes of future life, and teach the consoling doctrine 
of reanimated dust. 

These tombs resemble each other very closely, and were, per- 
haps, the last habitations of two attached friends. The one on the 
south, however, contains a very conspicuous figure of Priapus, which 
might have implied the devotion of the deceased to that god, who 
had blessed his connubial union with a numerous progeny ; which — 
from the days of the inspired Psalmist, who tells the father of a nu- 
merous race, that God shall strengthen him against a host of foes, 
and that he shall not be ashamed when he meets with his enemy on 
the gate, down to the present day, when every where in the east, 
the most honorable title by which a man can be addressed, is as the 
father of a large family — ^has been invariably the boast of the living, 
and the silent pride of the dead. 

Around these] tombs and porticoes are scattered fragments of 
other sepulchres, apparently destroyed, and some unfinished, with 
detached tablets of hieroglyphics upon the very quarries themselves, 
as if commemorating the purposes for which they were worked. 

We left this spot a little before noon, when the combined effect 
of a perfect calm, a burning sun, and the strong reflection of its rays 
irom those yellow rocks, unrelieved by a single blade of verdure, 
were almost insupportable. Beyond the strait formed by the moun- 
tains here, the valley of cultivation widens with the stream, and 
some palm groves and villages are again seen, with, grounds sown 
with wheat and maize, and some small spots of tobacco, grown by 
the Arab peasants, for their own consumption. On the eastern bank 
we saw two beautiful gazelles, who had come to quench their thirst 
in the river's stream, but apparently alarmed at the very sound of 
our sailor*s tread, those timid and delicate creatures bounded off 
into the^silence of the desert with the swiftness of an arrow. 

The calm continued until two hours past noon, when a light air 
from the westward succeeding, our boatmen were aboat to bring up, 
as the wind was foul, and they thought it was impossible to proceed. 
They had not the most distant idea of any kind of sailing except 
with a wind abaft the beam, and I was reduced to the necessity of a 
sharp remedy before we could get the crew to make sail. The reach 
of the river runs here nearly N. E. and S. W. ; so that we were close 
hauled and were obliged to keep upon the weather-shore, and steer 
close to the wind, luffing up frequently to catch the eddy current, 
which forms a counter stream in-shore. All these were operations, 
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of which the E^ptiaa boatmen knew nothing ; and I had, besides* 

to perform the task of remaining at the helm myself until sun-set, 

while my servant attended the sheet, to haul it taut and ease it off 

as the flaws of wind over the land occasionally headed or favoured 

us in our progress. 
On drawing toward the point of Koum Ombos, the course lay 

more southerly, and as we were again restored to plain sailing, I 

quitted the helm, and lay down to take a moment's repose, giving 

the crew particular directions to take the broadest channel where 

the stream divides, and haul close round the point to the eastward, 

intending to bring up, off the site of Koum Ombos itself, so as to 

have an opportunity of examining its remains before our departure 

in the morning ; but, as if their incompetency had not yet been suf* 

ficiently exhibited, they steered into the narrowest and most intricate 

channel of the two, assigning as the only reason that it appeared to 

be in the straitest direction ; and, consequently, must be the right 

one. It was here, however, that our boat grounded more than fifty 

times in succession, and at length stuck so completely fast about 

mid channel, that for some time we despaired either of being able to 

proceed or to return. The moon fortunately favoured us with her 

light ; but it was nearly day-break before we had surmounted all 

opr difficulties, and got again in the broad stream of the river. 

Koum Ombos, or the ancient city Crocodilopolis could not then 

be examined, without considerably retarding our progress upward 

to the cataracts, and as I should pass it on my return down the Nile, 

I reluctantly postponed my visit to it until then. 



SONNET. 



VIEW FROM THB CROW's NEST, NEAR WEST POINT, NEW YORK. 



I 

Beauty and grandeur mingle in the scene ! 
Lo ! to the north a living landscape lies. 
On which the gazer dwells with ravished eyes, — 

Hills, plains and valleys, robed in cheerful green : 

Farms, gardens, hamlets ; bustling market towns. 
Washed by the waters of old Hudson's stream. 
Dancing and sparkling in the sun's bright beam. 

And ploughed by ships, barks, steamers. Southward frowns 

An alpine fortress with its ruined walls, 

*Neath which spreads out a classic, rock-girt plain, 

Studded with banners, tents and martial halls — 
Sacred to honor may they e'er remain ! 

On every side, in majesty severe. 

Huge mountains rise, and God's own strength is here I 

B.F. B. 
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THE BENEFACTRESS. 

BY KR8. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

Who aakfl if I remember thee ? — or speak thy treasured name ? 
Doth the frail rush forget the stream from whence its greenness camet 
Or the wild, lonely flower, that sprang in some rude, rocky dell* 
Forget the first, awakening smile, that on its bosom fell ? 

Did Israel's exiled sons, when far from Zion*6 hill away, 
Forget the high and holy house, where first they learned to pray ! 
Forget, around their temple's wreck with alien step to roTo, — 
And on its dust and ashes gaze, with agonizing love t 

Remember thee ! — Remember thee ! — though many a year hath fled 
Since o'er thy pillow damp and low the uprooted turf was spread, 
Yet still doth twilight's musing hour thy graceful form restore, 
And morning breathe thy music-tone, like Memnon's harp of yore. 

The simple cap that deck'd thy brow, is still to memory dear, 
Her faithful echoes guard thy song that luU'd my infant ear. 
The book from which my lisping tongue was by thy kindness taught; 
Gleams forth with all its letter'd lines, still fresh with hues of thought 

The flowers, the dear familiar flowers, that in thy garden grew. 
From which thy mantle-vase was filled, me thinks, they breathe anew* 
Again, the whispering lily bends, and ope yon lips of rose, 
.As if some message of thy love, they linger'd to disclose. 

*Tis true, that more than fourscore years had bow'd thy beauty low, 
And mingled with thy cup of life full many a dreg of woe, 
But yet thou hadst a higher charm than youthful bloom hath found. 
And balm within thy chastened heart, to heal another's wound. 

Remember thee ! — Remember thee ! — though with the blest on hi|^ 
Thou hast a mansion of delight, unseen by mortal eye. 
Comes not thy wing to visit me, in the deep watch of night, 
When visions of unuttered things my slumber make so bright ? 

I feel thy love within my breast, it nerves me strong and high. 
As cheers the wanderer on the deep the pale star in the sky, — 
And when my weary spirit quails, or friendship's smile is cold, 
Methinks, thine arm is round me thrown, as oft it was of old. 

Remember thee ! — Remember thee ! — while flows this purple tide, 
I'll keep thy precepts in my heart, thy pattern for my guide,— 
And when life's little journey ends, and light forsakes the eye. 
Come near me at my bed of pain, and teaeh me how to die ! 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 

(No. V.) 



JOHN CALDWELL CALHOUN. 



No one who has ever seen the subject of the opposite sketch, on 
-one of the occasions selected by the artist, the delivery of a speech 
In the Senate, will need the addition of the name, to recognize in it 
the distinguished Senator from South Carolina whose name heads 
this page. He has beei^ selected for the fifth number of our Politi- 
cal Portrait Grallery, because he may, at the present moment, be con- 
sidered to occupy a position more prominent and remarkable, in 
Tarious points of Tiew, than any of the other public men now On the 
stage before the eye of the country. 

Mr. Calhoun is of Irish extraction, his father having been a na- 
tive of that land of warm hearts and excitable temperaments, 
though he left it in early childhood. The family emigrated to Penn- 
sylvania in 1733, from which, after a number of years, they removed 
to Virginia, and thence finally, in 1756, to South Carolina. He was 
born in 1782, being the fourth of dre children, four sons and a 
daughter. His father, Patrick Calhoun, was distinguished for his 
daring spirit manifested in the command of a force of border rangers 
for the defence of the frontier settlements, against the Indian (espe- 
cially the Cherokee) hostilities. He married, in 1770, a young lady 
of the name of Caldwell, of Charlotte county, Virginia. 

Mr. Calhoun is therefore now in his fifty-sixth year. He exhib- 
ited very extraordinary natural powers of mind at an early age, 
though his education before the age of eighteen was comparatively 
but little attended to, the three or four years preceding that age 
having been spent at home, in the invigorating pursuits of agricul* 
ture, and the sports of the field. He had been taken home by his 
parents from school, on account of the injury which his health 
had sustained, from the severe application to which he had been ex* 
cited by a strong enthusiasm for historical reading, supported by a 
patient industry rarely exhibited by so young a mind. In 1800 his 
school education was resumed, and in 1802, two years after his first 
breaking ground upon the rudiments of the Latin grammar, he en- 
tered Yale College in the Junior class ; — at the head of which his 
commanding natural powers enabled him to graduate, with the high- 
est honors. He spent a yei^r and a half at the Litchfield law school ; 
and, completing his legal studies in the office of Mr. Desaussure, io 
Charleston, was admitted to the bar in 1807, where he immediately 
took a high rank, on the circuit of his native district, Abbeville. 
VOL. II. wo. r. E 
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From his earliest years, he was remarkable for an enthusiastic 
devotion to free principles, taking a prominent position on all occa- 
sions among the most ardent of the friends of human freedom, and 
the enemies of strong governmental powers. This seems to have 
been the general tone and bias of his mind from the earliest age. He 
entered Congress in 1811, having served two years in the Legislature 
of his native State. Since that period, he has been always on the 
front of the stage, deeply engaged, and playing a part second in 
prominence to none, in all the important public affairs of the times. 
A distinguished position was immediately conceded to him, by gene- 
ral consent, in the ranks of the Republican party, of which he was of 
course a member, being one of its most zealous and powerful cham- 
pions. He was placed second on the Committee on Foreign Affairs ; 
of which he soon became chairman, on the retirement from Con- 
gress of Gen. Porter. This post was, it will be remembered, at that 
time the leadership of the Republican party in the House. His 
maiden speech was in defence of his report recommending a declara- 
tion of war, against a powerful attack by John Randolph ; it placed 
him at once in the first class of parliamentary orators. His extraor- 
dinary powers had full scope in that position, which he maintained 
with all the enthusiasm, energy, and inexhaustible resources of 
genius, by which he was so remarkably characterized. His patri- 
otic services to the country at that trying time will always constitute 
a bright page in the record of his biography, which none of the feel- 
ings that may have arisen out of subsequent collisions of great par- 
ties and interests ought to be permitted to obscure. 

His course at this period presents one feature especially worthy 
of remark, as having some bearing, in the way of illustration, upon 
the just understanding of his subsequent political life, and his pre- 
sent actual position. He displayed a strikingly bold independence 
of party obligations, as they are more commonly estimated by pub- 
lic men prominently engaged in the campaigns of party warfare. 
Though a leading member of the Republican party, he did not hesi- 
tate to oppose it in several important measures, to which a distinct 
and decided party character had been given, — in some instances 
successfully, and in others in vain; — witness his support of the 
Navy against a strong tide of party unpopularity, — his opposition 
to the embargo, and the non-importation and non-intercourse acts, 
—and to the great schexe of the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. 
Dallas) of a non-specie-paying national bank, which was strongly 
urged as a party measure indispensable for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. No enemy can deny Mr. Calhoun the credit of 
having manifested on these occasions an independence, and high- 
minded sincerity of views, entitled at least to this passing notice. 

The next important measure with which he is associated was the 
charter of the Bank of the United States. He was at the head of 
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Hhe Committee on Currency, which reported the bill for that purpose. 
The fact is not to be disguised, nor the responsibility of the act cast 
H^ff. But that responsibility has to be shared with the Republican 
party as a mass. It committed undoubtedly an egregious error. It 
'was a grievous fault, and grievously hath Caesar answered it. The 
Hepublican party yielded— reluctantly and hesitatingly indeed — to 
« pressure of circumstances, arising out of the utterly deranged 
state of the currency, industry and business of the country, and 
the state of bank suspension of specie payments throughout the 
greater part of the Union, when the general subject of banking was 
very imperfectly understood, and the plausible ideas on which the 
system is founded, since demonstrated abundantly to the popular 
mind to be false, were in full sway and vogue, — a pressure of cir- 
cumstances upon a party in administration, in a severe crisis, and 
responsible from day to day for the practical course of affairs in the 
nation, of which it is scarcely possible for us of a later day to ap* 
predate thB full force. Mr. Calhoun now denies any material 
inconsistency, fairly and liberally regarded, between his present 
views and those on which he acted at that time. We shall have oc- 
casion to remai'k below upon the exact position, with respect to for- 
mer and present opinions, on the su*bject of a bank, entertained by 
Mr. Calhoun, on which all readers can form their own judgments on 
this question of consistency, — if, indeed, it be deemed one of vital 
importance, after a lapse of upwards of twenty years, under cir- 
cumstances so materially changed, on a subject illumined in so great 
a degree within that period by the lights of experience and the pro- 
gress of the popular developement of opinion. One remark we 
feel bound. In historic justice, to make — an admission which has in 
fact been made by Mr. Calhoun himself. The Republican party 
-at that period was certainly not entirely free from the injurious effect 
of the long possession of power. A period of war, moreover, has 
necessarily a tendency to strengthen the governmental action. And 
in the state of exhaustion and general derangement succeeding the 
'War, it was natural that the minds of the party in power should flow 
rather in a centripetal than a centrifugal direction, in relation to the 
powers and action of the Government. Snch was undeniably the 
case. The purity of the good old Virginia doctrine of '9S was 
certainly considerably tarnished, by long and trying exposure to 
temptation; and the charter of the Bank, the minimum principle in 
the Tariff of 1816, and some of the ideas and measures of the time 
on the subject of Internal Improvements, it cannot fairly be denied^ 
planted seeds of mischief, from which rapidly grew consequences 
whose evil influence will yet be long and deeply felt, in the working 
of our system. We trust that the lesson of experience for whick 
the Republican party has since had to pay so bitter a penalty, will 
Bever be forgotten, — as a warning to politicians and to parties, nerer 
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to yield, in any degree, an essentia:! principle to any apparent ur* 
gency of expediency. > 

Without dwelling upon the other prominent points of Mr- Cal- 
houn's short but brilliant career in Congress, as a member of the 
House of Representatives, we pass to his appointment by Mr. Mon- 
roe to the head of the Department of War, in December, 1817, at 
' the age of thirty-five. The adaptation of his mind to the practical 
business of administration was here subjected to a severe test. The 
state of disorder in which he found the complicated concerns of thi» 
Department, is well known, and may be best proved by the fact that 
it was overwhelmed with a burthen of not less than fifty millions of 
dollars of unsettled accounts, and all its intricate machinery to a great 
extent disorganized. The credit has always and universally been 
conceded to him, of having been one of the most active and efficient 
officers that ever presided over any of our public departments. The 
arrears of unsettled accounts were speedily almost entirely extin- 
guished ; the army was reorganized in an admirable manner, in point 
of discipline and economy, on its peace establishment ; the West 
Point Academy was revived, and placed on a sound and effective foot- 
ing ; a thorough system of fortifications, maritime and frontier, was 
organized ; and so perfect a system of financial administration wa» 
brought by him into operation, as well in the disbursements of the 
Department as in the payment of pensions, that not a dollar of 
the immense amount of money which has been disbursed by that De- 
partment (exceeding a hundred millions,) from that period to the pre- 
sent time, has been lost. Nor ought an allusion to be omitted, to the 
coast survey, originated under his administration ; to the fine gallery 
of Indian portraits, of which he laid the foundation, now so interest- 
ing an ornament to the Department ; as also to the numerous able 
state papers which emanated from his pen, especially those on Indian 
afifairs, internal improvements, and the reduction of the army. 

He presided over that Department with the highest credit to him- 
self and utility to the country, till the close of Mr. Monroe's second 
term, and his own election to the Vice-Presidency, in 1825. His name 
had been brought before the public as one of the candidates for the 
Presidency, but withdrawn. On the election of Mr. Adams over Gen. 
Jackson, by the House of Representatives, his own favorite, Mr. 
Crawford, being out of the field, he was naturally placed in the Op- 
position, as well b}' the nrode of that election — being by the House, 
in opposition to the manifest popular preference — as by his natural 
party affinities. He discharged the duties of that position with effi- 
ciency and dignity. He has repeatedly made the remark since, that 
the leisure of that position, and its comparative retirement from active 
participatioji in party affairs, at the same time that it afforded a clear 
and close view of all the men and principles involved, had a decided 
effect in confirming his attachment to the State-IHghts school of po* 
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titles ; strengthening and extending his views farther than they had 
before gone ; and satisfying him that the federative principle was 
4he true conservative principle of our system. That before that 
period his habits of thinking on the subject had been comparatively 
loose, though always based on the exposition of the Republican 
doctrine in the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of '98 and '99, 
land in Mr. Madison's imperishable Report. They were thence- 
forward reviewed, and more strongly defined and settled ; and it 
was there that the conviction forced itself on his mind, that there 
were no other means practicable, to arrest the tendency of affairs 
towards a Federal centralization fatal to the rights of the States, 
than by a trial of the experiment of the extent to which the power 
of the principle of State sovereignty might be carried, in a direct 
•collision with the usurpations of the Federal Government 

On Gen. Jack«on's election by the people, in 1828, he again came 
in as Vice-President. On the circumstances of the violent and era- 
tfittered quarrel which so shortly thereafter ensued between him and 
the President, we shall not here make any remark. They are fully 
before the public in the copious publications of correspondence and 
utatements made at the time. Far from us be the ungracious task 
of reviving the remembrance of bygone occurrences of so disagreea- 
ble a nature on all sides, whatever may be the respective opinions of 
individuals or parties. The effect is all with which we have to do. 
Mr. Calhoun became placed in an attitude of deep hostility to the 
President and his principal friends, so strongly and severely personal, 
^as to extend almost of necessity even to political relations. His 
popularity was shattered (at least with the great body of the Demo- 
cratic party) even as the earthen vessel, in the collision. A morbid 
bitterness of feeling towards Gen. Jackson's entire Administration 
«eeras to have arisen out of these personal relations. In a word, 
Mr. Calhoun soon found himself decidedly * in the Opposition, ' and 
-was seen to enact the part, and to exhibit the general bias of views 
and feelings, that seem natural to that relation. The affair of Nulli- 
fication soon succeeded ; and Mr. Calhoun, in obedience to the call 
of his State, resigned his seat in the chair of the Senate, as Vice- 
President, to take his place in that body as a Senator from South 
Carolina, and as her especial champion before the country for the 
justification of the course which that State was then pursuing. 

' Nullification ' is, then, the title by which the next chapter in Mr. 
Calhoun's life is headed — ^a word of dread and portentous sound in 
«ome portions of the Union, while in others it is regarded, at least 
by large parties, as the watchword of safety to the liberty, the real 
interests, and the permanent union, of our Confederacy. Mr. Cal- ' 
houn may be regarded as having been the master spirit of that affair 
— whether for glory or the reverse all must determine according to- 
their respective views. Nullification is now a bygone thing, and it 
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can be looked at with perhaps a ealmer and clearer eye, than it could 
be at a time when it was considered to be on the eve of deluging the 
country with the blood of civil war^ and of rending asunder our 
thrice-blessed Union* of the States. The Nulliiier« have scarcely 
been fairly treated by- public opinion at the North* Their motives,, 
and the spirit in which they acted, have, in our opinion, been too 
harshly judged, while the theoretic ground of constitutionality oa 
which they planted themselves, has been comparatively little under- 
stood.. Our notice of it must necessarily be very brief and slight. 

The high Tariff of 1828 went into operation, in despite of the dis- 
content and strenuous opposition of the South, or the cotton-growing 
interest of the Union, by whom it was regarded with the utmost de- 
testation, as utterly unconstitutional — as contrary to the liberal princi'- 
pies of political economy, as elucidated by the modern derelopement 
of that science, which abhor all restriction and all legislative tam* 
pering with particular interests — and as an unjust and tyrannical 
sacrifice of their interests to the supposed interest of another section 
of the Union. The payment of the national debt was considered, 
to remove the only possible shadow of legitimacy, on national 
grounds, which could be claimed for it. Yet there appeared no hope 
of effecting a change in that career of restrictive policy, for the pro- 
tection of a sectional manufacturing interest, reconnnended to pop- 
ularity, with a majority of the people and of Congress, under the 
specious name of * the American System,' without the introduction of 
some new elements of action into the relations between the conflict- 
ing parties and opinions, which should shake that massive ascenden- 
cy of a majority, abusing its power over a minority ; and should force 
the former back to that respect for the violated rights and interests 
of the latter, for which all other means seemed insufficient. We 
wish simply to state the theory of Nullification, according to the 
ideas of those who should understand best their own intentions and 
grounds of action. In such cases, when a minority interest is drivea 
hj what it considers the oppression of a majority, to approach the ulti- 
ma ratio of revolution, it is not easy for other interests to enter fully 
into the exasperated feelings, and perhaps exaggerated views, on. 
which the parties in question proceed, nor to judge fairly of the fact on; 
which their justification must depend, namely, the extent of the op* 
pression under which they are suiSering. In all collisions of interests,, 
it is exceedingly difficult to be just, within even the narrowest limits, 
to our antagonist, — while we claim the extension of the broadest libe- 
rality to ourselves. But now, when Nullification is but a memory and 
an abstraction, the time has arrived, not. only for justice, but for that 
generosity, which a truly enlightened and philosophical history 
should always extend to the motives of men and parties. The Slate 
of South Carolina, armed with the single principle of the State sove- 
reignty, undertook the combat with the giant of the protective pol- 
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icy, arrayed in the panoply of Federal power. The events of the 
contest, a short but severe one, it is not necessary to dwell upon. 
The State, in solemn convention assembled, planting itself on the 
reserved rights of its original sovereignty, declared the law in ques- 
tion unconstitutional, and therefore essentially null and void, and 
decreed that it should not be executed within the- limits of its State 
jurisdiction, — ^in a word, it ' nullified^'* appealing to the two follow- 
ing passages from the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, long es- 
tablished as embodying the political creed of the Republican party, 
in justification of the constitutional ground thus assumed by it : 

** Resolved, That this assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily declare, that it 
views the powers of the federal government as resulting from the compact to which 
the States are parties, as limited by the plain sense, and iBtention of the instrument 
constituting that compact, and as no farther valid than they are authorised by the grants 
enumerated in that compact; and thai in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous 
exercise of other paicers not granted by the said compact, the Slates, icho are parties 
thereto, have the right, and are in duty bound, to interpose for arresting the progress of 
the evil, and for maiiUaining within their respective limits^ the authorities, rights, and 
liberties appertaining to them" Virginia resolutions of 1798, by Mr. Madison. 

** Resolved, That this commonwealth considers the federal union, upon the terms, 
and for the purposes specified in the late compact, as conducive to the liberty and 
happiness of the several States: That it does now unequivocally declare its attach- 
ment to the union, and to that compact, agreeably to its obvious and real intention, 
and will be among the last to seek its dissolution; Thai if those who administer the 
general government, be permitted to transgress the limits fixed by that compact, by 
a total disregard to the special delegations of power therein contained, an annihila- 
lion of the State governments, and the erection upon their ruins of a general consoli- 
dated government, will be the inevitable consequence ; That the principle and con- 
struction contended for by sundry of the State legislatures, that the general govern- 
ment is the exclusive judge of the extent of the powers delegated to it, stop nothing 
short of despotism, since the discretion of those who administer the government, and 
not the constitution, would be the measure of their powers; T%at the several Slates 
who formed that instrument, being sovereign and indepe^idevi , have the un>questionable 
right tojrcdge of its i7ifraction, and that a nullification by those sovereignties of alt 
unauthorised nets done vmder color of that instrument, is the rightful remedy." Ken- 
tucky resolutions of 1799. The original draft of which was made by Mr. JelTerson. 

Nor did the State confine itself to simple arguments, and paper de- 
clarations of opinion and intention. The Federal Executive heing 
bound, by the most solemn sanctions of oath and duty, to enforce the 
execution of the Federal laws, even, if necessary, with the arm of 
physical power, the State placed itself in an attitude of military pre- 
paration, for the defence of its position ; organized and armed its own 
physical force ; and succeeded in arousing so determined and excited 
a state of feeling in its citizens, that we think there can be no doubt 
that it would have maintained its position to the last extremity, — a 
position, manifestly, exceedingly difficult to be overcome, if thus 
maintained, by any physical power which could have been brought 
against it. 

The result all know. A compromise was agreed upon between 
the conflicting interests. A gradual reduction of the protective duties. 
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down to the scale of mere revenue taxation, was agreed upon, to be' 
consummated in the year 1842. Which party may be entitled to 
claim this compromise as a triumph, it would be very unprofitable 
to discuss. Whether the abandonment of the principle of protec*- 
tion, on the one side^ to be fully carried into effect at an appointed^ 
and not far distant, period, was a submission on the part of the 
* American-System' interest, — or whether the acquiescence in the 
tariff laws, the burthen of their oppression being reduced, and grad* 
ually lightened from year to year, was a submismon on the part of 
the adverse interest — is now of Tittle consequence, though an issue 
appears to have been recently joined, on that point, between the two 
leading representatives of those interests in the arrangement of 
that compromise. The truth lies perhaps midway between the two 
extremes. There was mutual concession — triumph and submission 
on both sides. On the one side, Nullification was fn a very difficult 
and delicate position. A tremendous power of moral influence 
against it, from all the rest of the Union, hemmed it round, and pressed 
upon it with an irresistible, though impalpable, force. It was weak- 
ened also by intestine division, the Union party in the State itself 
being very formidable, and being rendered the more so from the in- 
temperate manner in which the excited passions of the time hurried 
the dominant party in the State to use their power. It was not sup- 
ported by the other States of the South, and was certainly made ta 
totter to its base by the ponderous blows directed upon it by General 
Jackson, acting as the Federal Chief Magistrate, supported as he was, 
on this question, by all the rest of the Union. Its position was becom- 
ing every day more and more untenable. It was in the wrong, as to 
the mode of remedy, and the constitutional argument went against it. 
In such a situation, however resolute and gallant might be the spirit 
of the State, however strong in the self-concentration of her own 
indomitable will and energy, taking counsel of despair, it is manifest 
that a compromise on grounds so honorable and equal, — the principle 
contended for being recovered by her, in exchange for a temporary 
sacrifice of interest,-rafforded a very fortunate and providential es- 
cape from a position, which was fast becoming too hot to hold. While, 
on the other hand, the advocates of the protective policy were in a sit- 
uation not much more favorable, in a country in which Public Opinion 
is the one omnipotent ruling principle, against whose power it is vain 
for any interest long to contend. It was apparent that that policy 
had now reached a point at which its ascendency was to be main- 
tained only at the expense of civil war ; and for this the country was 
not prepared. Resting on a foundation of policy (even as far as the 
true interests of the manufacturers themselves were concerned) at 
the best, hollow and doubtful — at variance with the principles of 
liberty which animate the genius of our people — plainly hostile to 
the spirit of the Constitution, at least as understood by the Republi- 
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can party of the Union, in possession of the Executive administra- 
tion of the government — that policy could not possibly have ven- 
tured to the point of shedding a single drop of blood for its mainte- 
nance. Its own friends could not have supported it to that extrem- 
ity. Or if they had done so, it would have been the signal for its 
total annihilation. Its position was not more tenable than that of 
South Carolina, and there can be no doubt that the compromise tariff 
was the very best bargain that could possibly have been made in 
behalf of * the American System.' 

The truth is, that a civil war in this country, or a separation of 
the Union, is a thing in its nature impossible, at least in the present 
age, — and we confidently trust for all future ages. In violent colli- 
sions of interests, the excited passions of the contest may lead to 
the brink of the precipice, but they can never have power to urge 
the people, our sixteen or seventeen millions, the one step beyond, to 
the fatal plunge. The wrong opinion must then yield to the right, 
by an irresistible moral necessity ; or if there is wrong on both sides, 
it must be abandoned by both, and a compromise must be the result. 
In such relations between principles and great interests, individuals 
are of much less consequence than they are often supposed. They 
act but as representatives and agents, obeying a compulsion before 
which they are, personally, but as straws before a tempest. That 
compromise could not but have taken place. It was a necessity, 
which could not but have worked itself out by some means or 
other, — through one set of agents if not through another. 

"We are no friends of Nullification, though we endeavour, in all 
honesty and candor, to judge it liberally. There was much of wrong, 
mixed up with much of right, in it. It was right in the" end pro- 
posed, the overthrow of the restrictive and protective system, which 
we consider as not less hostile to the spirit of the Constitution, than 
to the true principles of political science. It was wrong in the 
means — because all other means had not been exVusted — or, at the 
very least, wrong in the forms and theoretic grounds of procedure, 
as it was certainly too violent and intemperate in the mode. Under 
the Constitution and the compact it could not rightfully nullify, — 
whether the circumstances were such as to justify a recourse to the 
ultima ratio of a revolutionary attitude, it is not for us to pro- 
nounce. Nullification was revolution, in its spirit and its substance ; 
and the mistake committed was, in claiming to be within the forms 
of the Constitution, when in truth the State took up a position be- 
yond and above them, on the ground of its original sovereignty. 
On the one side the Federal principle, and on the other the State- 
Rights principle, the centripetal and centrifugal forces of our sys- 
tem, were both carried to extreme. But so it often is in great con- 
tests for reform, — the reforming principle is frequently carried to 
excess, and intemperately administered, and that very excess and 
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riolence, though they distress and convalse at the timei and majr 
even awaken opposition from those who really sympathize with 
the end proposed, do often seem to have been perhaps indispensable 
to success, or at least to its early achievement* 

Such are our leading views of Nullification; the expression of 
which may probably be unpopular with both parties. It has cer- 
tainly done some good,— that is not to be denied. It was a little hur- 
ricane while it lasted, but has left a beneficial effect on the atmosphere. 
It can have no bad effect as an example to be imitated on slight oc- 
casions, whenever a State may differ in opinion with the Federal 
Gov ernment on a question of constitutionality, or of an obnoxious 
law, because the action of the Federal Government on this occasion 
was so energetic, as fully, at least, to vindicate its rightful authority, 
while its strong measures did not, and, from the nature of the prin- 
ciples involved, could not, extend in their operation beyond the 
statute book and the assertion of right. It is, however, very certain 
that the protective system in our federal legislation will never raise its 
head again in this country, — though whether it received a death 
wound from Nullification, or merely died a natural death, as is now 
asserted by its friends, in the ripeness of its allotted years, after ac- 
complishing its object of establishing a national system of manufac- 
ture, it is not necessary for us further to consider, being fully satis- 
fied of the fact and with it, and willing to give the past to oblivion 
and fix our thoughts and action upon the more important present 
and future. 

Mr. Calhoun continued decidedly and very energetically in Op- 
position to General Jackson's Administration, his oppositijon being 
marked by all the vehemence of his character, and the active vigor 
of his mind, acting under the stimulus of strongly excited personal 
feelings. Opposition to 'Executive usurpation' was the quarter of 
the field, in the general party contest that was raging, particularly 
occupied by him. This position placed him of course in alliance with 
the Federal party, — ^an alliance which certainly made it an exceeding- 
ly difficult matter to define the exact meaning and scope of the broad 
common name adopted by the Opposition party, that of '' Whigs." 
This was a false position, to be occupied by Mr. Calhoun, and that 
name may be said to have been under a dark eclipse during that period. 
It was of course manifest that this Opposition was but a rope of sand, — 
that no permanent union could subsist between elements so widely 
hostile in their fundamental principles ; and that success would of 
necessity be the immediate signal for dissolution. There can be no 
question, that that success would have been tlie overthrow of the 
Republican, and the elevation to power of the Federal, party, — in 
which case, Mr. Calhoun's section of the Opposition must, of course, 
have been absorbed into the greater body, and politically annihilated. 
The first fruits of the victory would have been a National Bank — 
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with the whole train of manifold evil naturally flowingr out of such 
an institution, and sucli a policy in control of the Federal govern^*' 
ment. It is due to justice here to give the version of Mr. Calhoun's 
own friends, of his party position at this period, which is substan- 
tially as follows : — ^It is true indeed, that the Administration was an 
administration of the Democratic or Republican party, the party 
always identical, in the main, with the State-Rights, as contradistin- 
guished from the Federal, party. But he regarded it as corrupt in the 
character of its men and its measures, and as carrying the Executive 
power to a height of abuse which justified a temporary alliance even 
with the extreme Federal party, for the purpose of humbling and 
reforming it. The episode of Nullification, too, had a considerable 
influence in confirming a decided general antagonist relation between 
the Administration and Mr. Calhoun and his friends. On the bank 
question, the leading practical question involved in the contest of 
the parties, Mr. Calhoun considered the Administration experiment, 
of a State Bank Deposite System, as even a worse alternative, both 
in constitutionality and policy, than a National Bank, independently 
of the consideration of the excessive Executive power exercised in 
the mode of carrying that experiment into effect. Such would be, 
substantially, as fairly stated as in our power, the explanation of thai 
anomalous political relation held by Mr. Calhoun towards the two 
main parties, — in alliance with the extreme the farthest removed 
from his own abstract principles, to oppose and overthrow the ad- 
ministration elected and supported by the party to which his own 
school properly belonged, though the latter had committed the fault 
of pushing the State-Rights principle to an impracticable and revolu- 
tionary excess. His course through that period was looked upon in a 
different light by the friends and party of the Administration, and 
gave rise to very strong feelings, which were of course reflected from 
the press, in a manner necessarily calculated to widen and deepen 
tlie existing breach. It was generally considered to be prompted 
solely by a reckless passion of ambition and vindictiveness, sacri- 
ficing all the ties and affinities of a common school of party princi- 
ples, to feelings and objects of a nature 'purely personal — ^with Rule 
or Ruin for its desperate motto. And it was looked upon with a 
sense of resentment and indignation the stronger from the full ap- 
preciation entertained of the high character of his intellectual pow- 
ers, as also of his great personal influence. It is not for us to de- 
cide between these different constructions of his course at that 
period ; the events are so recent as to be fresh within the memory 
of all ; and the expression of our opinions on the subject would have 
but very little importance or influence. The truth would probably 
be found, by the dispassionate and candid searcher, at some inter- 
mediate point — there being on the one side doubtless much injustice 
and misrepresentation, and on the other some considerable self-delu-* 
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■ion, and strong bias, taking its origin and complexion from a very 
peculiar and embittered state of personal relations. Otir views of 
the truth of that plausible charge against the late Administration, 
of an unconstitutional expansion of the Executive power, have been 
■ufficiently explained in a former article (February Number, Art. I.) 
to render any further allusion to it in this place unnecessary. 

It is, of course, well known that Mr. Calhoun stands now in the 
altered relation of a supporter of the policy of the present Ad minis* 
tration, which differs from the last in little else than in the change of 
the individual at its head. On this point, our remarks must be of 
necessity brief — with reference to oar limits of space. Our view of 
it is simply this. Mr. Calhoun and the ultra State-Rights party 
were in a false position, in conducting such an opposition against the 
late Administration, as to constitute a support to the antagonist party, 
with which they had even less of natural affinity than the party ac- 
tually in power. If that opposition had been successful, it Would have 
placed the Federal party at the head of affairs. That state of things 
was unnatural, forced, and factitious, and, from the nature of princi- 
ples, and the laws which govern the combinations of political parties, 
could not permanently endure. As soon as the temporary causes 
of this alienation of parties naturally one and the same, and distin- ^ 

guished in principles rather by a difference of degree than of kind, 
should be removed, by the irresistible operation of time, they must 
come together again. No human power could long keep them apart. 
Between the powers of principles, and the affinities of great masses, 
individuals, even the greatest, are comparatively nothing. If they 
should place themselves between, with their personal motives and 
influence, in the hope of keeping them apart, they must be crushed 
into annihilation as between two great millstones. Nullification is 
now, in our day, as has been remarked above, a memory, and nothing 
more, — ^a mere abstraction of theory, so far as all practical affairs of 
the present, or prospects of the future, are concerned. The charge 
of Executive usurpation has exhausted itself. It is evident that the 
Executive power, if heretofore swollen, by the influence of sufficient 
causes, up to the full level of its banks, though it never overflowed 
them, has now subsided naturally back to its accustomed channel. 
The purity of the present Administration, in the school of Democratic 
and State-Rights principles, is too manifest on its very front, — the 
great issue between the parties is too plainly the same, essentially, 
as in the unforgotten contest between the same parties at the close 
of the last century, — to leave it possible for any considerable portion 
of the South to remain long in Opposition. Individuals may repre- 
sent and precede masses, in these great combinations of parties, but 
they do not lead them. They are borne on by them, — or rather 
all act by a common law, impelling all in the same direction. The 
individual loses all his influence — which can never in this country 
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have any other hasis than the representation of a principle or a pop- 
alar sentimentH-and is trampled under foot, if he should attempt to 
cast himself in the way of that mighty movement We do not there- 
fore acquiesce in the claim which has been advanced triumphantly by 
Mr. Calhoun, in his recent encounters with the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition in the Senate, that his sudden interposition has rescued the 
Administration from destruction. Such an idea is founded on a mis- 
appreciation of the relative importance of men and principles. Even 
had he not been sincere in his principles, but actuated solely by un- 
worthy selfish motives of calculation, (and we believe unhesitatingly 
in his profound and enthusiastic sincerity, which no one who knows 
the man could ever dream of doubting,) he could not choose but take 
that course. The last link of the causes which had bound him to 
the great error of his political life, his alliance with the Federal Op- 
position to Gen. Jackson's administration, was broken, having 
gradually become attenuated to the point of disappearance, — and he 
could not have remained much longer in that artificial and highly 
forced relation. The position had become utterly untenable, except 
at the necessary and immediate consequence of political annihilation. 
Is it not evident that the moral power which he now brings to the 
support of the financial policy of the Administration, is derived from 
his representation of a great party and its principles — a representa- 
tive character which must force that course upon him, by a moral 
necessity to oppose which would be equally destruction and dis- 
honor? 

This remark is not intended in any depreciating sense or spirit. 
Far from it. We admire Mr. Calhoun's recent course in* the high- 
est degree, and are fully conscious of the magnanimity of motive by 
which he has been actuated, of the moral influence which has accom- 
panied his accession to the support of the Administration on the Di- 
vorce question, and of the signal services rendered by his powerful 
arm in the giant struggle of the debate. But what are men, even th« 
greatest and the highest, in comparison with principles and with 
millions ? 

The Opposition have clearly evinced their angry appreciation of 
- the important bearing of Mr. Calhoun's movement, by the strenuous 
efforts made by them, both in Congress and through the press, to 
counteract the effect of its moral influence, by destroying his char- 
acter as a statesman, by the cry of inconsistency, and even by the 
insinuation of corrupt motive. Without insulting Mr. Calhoun by 
admitting the latter to be entitled to any notice, after he has himself 
* stamped it in the dust in scorn,' we must make a passing allusion to 
the former. 

The inconsistency in principles charged upon Mr. Calhoun, relates 
mainly to his late opposition to, and present support of, the Admin- 
istration, and to his views on the subject of banking and currency 
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now maintained, as contrasted with those which placed him in the 
ranks of the supporters of the Bank of the United States, in its re- 
cent contest with the Government. Those of a more ancient date, 
as alleged, it is not worth while, on such an occasion as the pre- 
sent, to enter into. 

This charge Mr. Calhoun met and refuted, in a most masterly 
style, in his speech in reply to Mr. Clay on the tenth of March 
last. His defence was, as to its general outline, this. His relations 
to the two parties had been such as have been above described. He 
had acted on grounds independent of both ; and though he had been 
placed by circumstances in the attitude of a temporary ally of the 
Federal party to reduce the overgrown Executive power — the object 
of their common hostility — he had nothing else in common with that 
party, and owed it no allegiance nor fidelity. It was universally 
known that there was even less natural affinity between his princi- 
ples and theirs, than between him and the common enemy ; and they 
had no right nor reason to count upon his permanent alliance with 
(hem, after the causes on which he had acted had ceased to operate. 
The overthrow of the Administration, at the present crisis, would 
produce the consummation the most to be deprecated by his party, 
the accession of the Federal school of politics to power. The Ad- 
ministration being now practically reformed in the obnoxious points 
which had excited his opposition, and being now no longer an object 
of any serious apprehension from the extension of Executive power, 
his causes for hostility to it were correspondently modified. Thus 
much for his personal and party relations ; and he could only be 
accused of inconsistency, and of " going over, ^' by those who 
looked upon the contest of the parties in no other light than as a 
struggle for power between the Ins and the Outs^ and who were 
enraged by his refusal to continue, a volunteer ally, in their service 
to help them into power, when in truth such a course would have 
involved an utter faithlesness to the principles of his own beloved 
State-Rights party, — principles, always cherished by him and pro- 
claimed above he din of the party cries of the day. 

On the latter question, relating to his opinions on the currency, . 
Mr. Calhoun certainly annihilated the charge forever, in the powerful 
speech already alluded to, in reply to Mr. Clay — by the indisputable 
evidence of the record. We must refer the reader to that speech, 
which every one, of both parties, ought to make it a duty to read — 
in justice to Mr. Calhoun. After the publication of that speech no 
one can hereafter repeat the charge without incurring the liability, 
himself, of wilful calumny. It is sufficient for us here to state 
the exact ground assumed by him, and supported by the amplest evi- 
dence of extracts from his former speeches. His idea of the true 
constitutional doctrine of the powers of the Federal Government in 
relation to the currency, was this, — that if the Government recognize 
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the paper of the banks as money ^ by receiving and circulating it, it 
is then bound to regulate the security and uniformity of what it con- 
ducts its fiscal action in, by any means necessary to that object, — 
this power and duty being derived directly from the principle of 
uniformity of taxation, in the Constitution; and, a national bank 
would be a more efficient, and not less constitutional mode than a 
league of State Banks. The latter is the worst of all the alternatives 
possible in the case, both from its effect on the currency, and from 
the dangerous influence with which it is calculated to swell the Fede- 
ral, and especially the Executive, power. The framersof the Con- 
stitution were, as all admit, '' hard-money men,'' and contemplated 
and intended the use of real money alone, the precious metals, in the 
fiscal concerns of the Government. The practice arose, under the 
original auspices of Hamilton, of dealing in bank paper, accompa- 
nied with that of depositing the revenue in banks; which connection 
with those institutions, as a system, became, in process of time, so 
intimate and apparently indissoluble, that the question of its consti- 
tutionality or even expediency, was not an open one for any prac- 
tical or useful purpose. There stood the fact, resting on a foundation 
seemingly as broad and deep as the foundations of the eternal hills; 
and abstractions of opinions and arguments, whether in relation to 
its constitutionality or good policy, could no more shake it, than the 
winds whistling around the base of the mountain. Thus connected 
with the banking system, and dealing in a paper currency, made by 
the Government itself moneys so far as its operations were concerned, 
the Government was bound to regulate it, even by the means of a 
NationiJ Bank, if that was the most efficient instrument for the pur- 
pose. The question was never a free and open one, to be considered 
de novo^ on original grounds of principle, before the present time. 
The recent explosion of the system has not only effected the ^total 
separation of the Government from it, by operation of law itself, 
but the opinions of men have been matured by time and experience 
to the point of preparation for a return to the original constitutional 
groand from which the Government never ought to have departed. 
The choice of practicable alternatives is not now, as on the former 
occasions, between a national bank and a league of banks, but be- 
tween the latter and the divorce. Either of the two extremes he pre- 
ferred to the middle course, which united the evils of both, — ^he infi- 
nitely preferred the last to both the others, now that, for the first 
time in his life, he found himself and the country in such a position 
as to admit the possibility of a free choice. During the period of the 
contest between the late Administration and the Bank of the United 
States, though it is now so frequently referred to as period of sound 
and healthy currency, he had understood the real hollow character 
of that fair-seeming outward show of health and prosperity. He 
was that the currency was bloated, and was in a career of expansion 
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that threatened an eventual explosion such as has occurred. He 
considered the State Bank deposite system as calculated to promote 
that tendency; and that a National Bank under the control of Con- 
gress, and suitably organized and regulated with reference to the 
object in view, afforded the only means of arresting that tendency, 
and, to use his own phrase at the time, *• to unbank the banks. ' He waa 
therefore in favor of renewing its charter with proper modifications, 
for twelve years, being two years longer than the renewal of that of 
the Bank of England, in order that we might have the benefit of the 
wisdom and example of the economists and legislators of that coun- 
try, in determining upon our own future system. He had always 
entertained, and frequently expressed, great doubts as to the princi- 
ples on which our whole banking system was based,^>doubts ad to 
its beneficial influence on the real prosperity, happiness, morals, and 
liberties of the people. He had distinctly intimated on a. former 
occasion that if the question had then been between bank and no 
bankj he should not then have been found on the former side of it. 
After the removal of the deposites, he had even stated that if the ex- 
isting ' illegal and unconstitutional * connection between the Execu- 
tive and the league of banks was to continue, he should himself feel 
bound to introduce a proposition to divorce the Government alto- 
gether from the banking system, by prohibiting it from receiving or 
touching bank notes at all. And he was now most happy to em- 
brace the first opportunity that presented itself, of realizing the aspi- 
ration, long cherished but never before feasible, of a separation of 
the Government from the whole sy^em, and a return to the original 
intent of the Constitution, after all always found by experience to 
be the wisest policy, as it is the purest honesty, — at least accdrding 
to the Republican and State-Rights school of politics. 

Such was, substantially, Mr. Calhoun's defence of himself against 
this charge of inconsistency of opinions. We regret that it is not 
in our power to publish the extracts from his former speeches by 
which he supported it ; it is sufficient for us to say, that they fully 
sustained the position which he assumed, and to refer the reader, 
both as a point of some political and historical interest, and as justly 
due to Mr. Calhoun, to the speech itself in which he quotes those 
extracts. 

Mr. Calhoun has had to sustain a tremendous battery of attack, at 
the present session, from the two great leaders of the Opposition, Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Webster ; and these encounters of intellect — ^whatever 
may be thought of the propriety of time and place — have presented 
scenes of an interest never probably surpassed on any similar occasion. 
The contest of mutual attack and defence went back to the commence- 
ment of the public lives of the eminent combatants, and afforded a 
highly interesting review of the political history of the country for 
the last twenty or thirty years. We have no spaee to travel over 
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the same ground, Irat have no hesitation in sayingr, that the combat 
appeared to us like that between the rock and the waves, and that 
Mr. Calhoun established a vast intellectual superiority over both his 
great assailants together. His strong and far*reaching grasp of 
mind, his power of rapid and profound analysis and generalization,— 
poorly evaded by sneers upon his ^ metaphysical ' and ' visionary ' 
"^ genius, ' — his vigor of intellectual bound, and the self-evident can- 
dor, depth and earnestness of his convictions, showed in signal su- 
periority, (according at least to our opinion,) over the mental attributes 
of the more dexterous lawyer and politician, able, powerful and great, 
as both unquestionably are. The long protracted passage at arms be- 
tween him and Mr. Clay, in particular, which will never be forgotten 
by those who witnessed it, brought constantly to mind the recollec- 
tion of the encounter, in the desert, between the heavy mail-armed 
Christian knight and the agile and dexterous Saracen, of Scott's ro- 
mance of The Crusaders, — a comparison of which the justice may 
very fairly be acknowledged by the friends of both parties. 

Mr. Calhoun is, undeniably, a great man. For a number of yean 
past, as has been before remarked, he has been, according to our 
.view, in a false position, — ^lost and entangled in a morass, into which 
he was insensibly led by an ignis fatuus of personal feelings.- He 
is now all himself again — MacGregor's foot again on his native heath. 
We had supposed it scarcely possible for him ever to become extri- 
cated from that false position, and again on firm and open ground. 
Probably no other man than himself could have thus effected it, by 
a single great stroke of genius. In that act, and in the mode in 
which performed, he has most emphatically shewn himself a great 
man. His Edgefield letter, followed up by his immediate declara- 
tion of support, on the reading of Mr. Van Buren^s Message at the 
Extra Session, and by the zeal and power since manifested by him 
in the van of the debate on the gpreat question of the divorce, will 
constitute an imperishable monument of honorable fame. Inferior 
men would have sunk under the crisis — as we have seen so many 
sad instances. With Mr. Calhoun there was no hesitating, no ne- 
gotiating, no wavering, no special-pleading about details, but he 
came out at once with all the energy oT great intellectual power, 
all the confidence of immoveable strength of convictions, and all the 
frankness of conscious honesty and patriotism of purpose — took his 
^tand on the Constitution and on broad principles, indifferent how 
his abandonment of former party connections and the ^formation of 
new (so far as they should naturally arise out of the common sup- 
s port of common principles) might be received by either party — and, 
in a word, proved himself by that single act, emphatically a great 
man. Whether the Republican party as a whole, over the Union, 
will ever forgive Mr. Calhoun the manner and spirit of his opposition 
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to President Jackson's administration, notwithstanding all explana* 
tions of circumstances and motives, well as he may have retrieved 
his position, — ^we may not say; nor whether the odium attaching 
to the word * Nullification,' will ever be forgotten, — even though the 
recollection of it be accompanied with a thought upon the gallantry 
and self-devotion with which, in that affair, according to the views 
of his friends, he sacrificed himself, probably for life,, to a principle. 
That question is to be solved by time alone. 

We will conclude this article, which has insensibly extended, in 
the frank explanation of our views of Mr. Calhoun's party course 
and position, far beyond the limits of our intention, with the follow- 
ing sketch of him, drawn by a personal friend of that gentleman, a 
distinguished Representative from his own State, in the other I^ouse 
of Congress. Our own views on the subjects touched upon in it, 
have been sufficiently expressed in the foregoing pages, to render it 
unnecessary for us to make any invidious modification of this por- 
traiture by the hand of a friendt though it is proper for us thus to 
designate the quarter from which it proceeds. 

** Mr. Calhoun has evidently taken Demosthenes for his model as a 
speaker — or rather, I suppose, he has studied, while young, his ora- 
tions with great admiration, until they produced a decided impres- 
sion upon his mind. His recent speech in defence of himself against 
the attacks of Mr. Clay, is precisely on the plan of the famous ora- 
tion De Corona, delivered by the great Athenian, in vindication of 
himself from the elaborate and artful attacks of JBschines. While the 
one says : " Athenians ! to you I appeal, my judges and my wit- 
nesses !" — the other says : ** In proof of this, I appeal to you, Sena- 
tors, my witnesses and my judges on this occasion !" ^schines ac- 
cused Demosthenes of having received a bribe from Philip, and the 
latter retorted by saying that the other had accused him of doing 
what heliimself had notoriously done. Mr. Clay says, that Mr. Cal- 
houn had gone over, and he left to time to disclose his motives. Mr. 
Calhoun retorts : ''Leave it to time to disclose my motives forgoing 
over ! I, who have changed no opinion, abandoned no principley 
and deserted no party-^I, who have stood still and maintained my 
ground against every difficulty, to be told that it is left to time 
to disclose my motive! The imputation sinks to the earth with 
the groundless charge on which it rests. I stamp it down in the 
dust. I pick up the dart which fell harmless at my feet I hurl it 
back. What the Senator charges on me unjustly, he has actually 
done. He went over on a memorable occasion, and did not leave it 
to time to disclose his motive." In the conception and arrangement 
of the whole speech, in fact, there is a remarkable similarity to the 
speech of the great Athenian. And where could any man find a no- 
bler model t For withering sarcasm — burning invective— lofly d«- 
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«Iaination— for all that is spirit-stirring and glorious in eloquence* 
there is not on record, in any language, as noble and perfect a spe* 
«imen as thi^ Oration for tlie Crown. 

** Mr. Calhoun, in the simplicity and brevity of his sentences, 
throughout all his speeches, shows the model he has studied. In fact 
his whole character and life are eminently Greek. His striking and 
grand conceptions — with his unassuming and plain manners — his 
calm dignity and composnre^-his sternness and exemplary purity in 
piivate and public life, all show that he has bathed deep in the foun* 
tains of antiquity. 

** In one faculty of the mind he surpasses any public man of th« 
age, and that is in antflysis. His power to examine a complex idea, 
and exhibit to you the simple ideas of which it is composed, is won- 
derful. Hence it is that he generalizes with such great rapidity, 
that ordinary minds suppose, at first, he is theoretical ; whereas h« 
has only reached a point at a single bound, to ^hich it would re- 
quire long hours of sober reflection for them to attain. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that he jumps at his conclusions without due care an4 
consideration. No man examines with more care, or with more intense 
labor, every question upon which his mind is called to act. Th« 
difference between him and others is, that he thinks constantly with 
little or no relaxation. Hence the restless activity and energy of 
his mind always place him far in advance of- those around him. 
He has reached the summit, while they have just commenced to as- 
cend, and cannot readily discover the path which has lead hira to his 
4oflty and extensive view. 

-**Mr.'Calhoun evidently has studied our system of government very 
profoundly and philosophically, on the leading ideas of the school of 
Jefferson. His great speech in reply to Mr. Webster, on the fede- 
rative principje of the Constitution, and the sovereignity of the States, 
is one of the most profound and finished commentaries upon that 
noble instrument and its formation, th«t has ever been produced by 
the genius of man. On that remarkable occasion, he simplified the 
points of controversy with his distinguished antagonist to such a 
degree, that he compelled him to deny that our system of Gorern- 
ment was a constitutional compact ; and finally forced him to the 
position, thai the Government itself had substantive and independent 
rights, as if the Government was not made by the Constitution, and 
iiad no existence, in a single attribute, without it. This debate was 
managed with great power and ability on both sides. Both speakers 
«aw that the whole argument turned upon the point whether the Con- 
Btitntion was a -compact or not. If it was admitted, the wit of maa 
could not avoid the conclusion, that each party to the compact must 
of necessity judge of its provisions and infractions, or surrender up 
their original character as sovereign contracting parties, to a goven^. 
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ment with power to define its o^n limitations^ and, of necessity, tt> 
make and unmake the compact at the will and pleasure of those wh(> 
might chance to give it impulse and vitality. This subject eminently 
luited Mr. Calhoun's mind and habits of thought, and he conse- 
quently exhibited a power of argument — a distinctness of analysis--^ 
and a luminous investigation of the attributes and nature of govern- 
ment — which will stand a monument to his fame, as long as the 
Ameiican eagle shall present to the world that bright constellation 
of independent States which now glitter and blaze around its brow. 
No human being can read that speech without feeling that it contains 
the same doctrines which were proclaimed in the Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia resolutions of '98, and in the immortal report of Mr. Madison^ 
around which the Republican party rallied with the devotion of thos» 
who felt the liberties of their country to be involved. 

'* As a public speaker and debater, Mr. Calhoun is energetic and im- 
pressive to the highest degree. Without having much of the action 

of an orator, yet his compressed lip — his erect and stern attitudes 

his iron countenance, compressed lip, and flashing eye — all make him 
at times eloquent in the full sense of the word. No man can hear 
him without feeling. His power is in clear analysis — suppressed 
passion, and lofty earnestness. As to the great questions connected 
with the currency of the present day, it is vain and idle to contend 
with him. It has been the subject of his daily thought for more than 
twenty years. He is before his age, but ha will trium[^ and pos- 
terity will be astonished at the profoundness and the sagacity of his 
views. Many suppose that he has an absorbing ambition ; but this 
is a mistake, and it arises from the natural activity of his mind on all 
questions of much interest, and his constant and ardent patriotism. 
Devotion to the honor and liberties of his country is his consuming 
passion, and his ardent pursuit of what he conceives to be her interests 
is mistaken by the superficial observer for overweening ambition. 
Ambition he has, but it is high and noble, and like the Roman's, iden- 
tified with love for Rome. His nullification, so much misunderstood 
and misrepresented, was with him a pure and enthusiastic devotion 
to the true spirit of the Constitution and the permanent interest of 
the whole Union, according to his understanding of them. His greatest 
weakness, if weakness it can be called, is his free and unreserved 
confidence in those who are not his friends. This arises from th« 
natural integrity and unsuspecting character of his heart. Another 
weakness perhaps is, that he talks too much, forgetting that there is 
often dignity and power in impressive silence, particularly after a 
man has acquired fame. This arises, however, from the simplicity of 
character and great love of truth, which makes him eager to present 
her to others that they may receive and love her too, with veneration 
«qtial to his own " 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY THE NORTHMEN.* 



The deep and universal interest in the results of the discoveries 
of Columbus, which has prevailed throughout the scientific world* 
liver since they were made, not only led to a minute investigation 
of the train of thought which guided him to them, but also directed 
the public attentioa with new force to the accounts of certain pre- 
ceding voyages to the western world, which had created little or no 
impression at the time of their first publication ; and would, perhaps, 
have been forgotten, if the revelation of America had not thrown a 
new light upon every thing however remotely connected with the 
subject. Among these accounts, the most remarkable and credible 
Is that of a supposed discovery of some part of the eastern coast of 
our continent, by Northmen sailing from Iceland and Greenland in 
the early part of the eleventh century, — that is, nearly five hundred 
years before the voyages of Columbus. 

The original sources of this account are found in the works of 
several Icelandic writers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
which for, the most part still remain unpublished in the libraries of 
the North of Europe. The substance of the passages in question was, 
however, pretty early made known, through various channels, to ths 
reading world. Adam, of Bremen, alludes to them in his Ecclesias- 
tical History, as earfy as 1075, and Ortelius in his Theatrum Orbis, in 
1570. In 1705, Torfeus, historiographer for Norway to the King 
of Denmark, published in Latin a succinct but very curious work 
on the subject, entitled Historia Vinlandiae Antiquae, — the history 
of Old Wineland, — ^the name given by the Northmen to a portion of 
the country which they visited. Almost all the mojdern writers on 
general geography, or on that of the northern regions, mention these 
accounts,— particularly Cranzin his history of Greenland, — Pontop- 
pidan in that of Norway, — J. R. Forster in his collection of northern 
voyages, — Malte Brun in his Universal Geography, — and Alexander 
Yon Humboldt in a recent work upon the precise question of the 
knowledge possessed by the Europeans of the western world before 
Columbus. The subject has been recommended to the attention of 
the American public by Belknap in his American Biography, Wash- 
ington Irving in his Life of Columbus, and Wheaton in his History 
of the Northmen. It is also slightly mentioned by Mr. Bancroft in 
the first volume of his History of the United States. The degrees 
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of importance, which these writers respectively attach to the ac- 
counts in question, are exceedingly various. By some they are re- 
jected as entirely fabulous, and by others regarded as questionable ; 
but the majority, including the most learned and judicious, and par- 
ticularly Humboldt, — on all subjects of this class the summus- 
euctor^ — ^highest of authorities, — are disposed to receive them as 
substantially authentic, though alloyed perhaps by a mixture of 
doubtful or fabulous matter. ^We mention the names of these 
writers, rn order to show that this supposed /iiscovery of America by 
the Northmen, is not, as some have imagined, a recent revelation of 
matters before unknown, but is founded in ancient authorities, which- 
have always to a greater or less extent occupied the attention of the 
scientific geographer, and even of the general reading public A 

One of the results of the constantly increasing interest taken 
abroad in every thing relating to this country, was the determina- 
tion formed about ten years ago by the Royal Antiquarian Society 
of Copenhagen, to publish the authorities upon which thes^ accounts 
rest, in the original dialects, accompanied with fulF commentaries and 
illustrations. The plan has been carried into effect with great in- 
dustry and success, under the direction of Mr. C. C. Rafn, as editor. 
The results are exhibited in the large and valuable volume now be^ 
fore us. It includes the text of the original authorities in the Ice* 
hindic tongue, with translations into Danish and Latin, and a pretty 
full abstract, in English, of the narrative, which has been republished 
in a separate form at New York. There is also a commentary in 
Latin, intended to illustrate the geographical questions involved in the 
subject, and an instructive correspondence between the Danish Anti* 
quarian Society, and the Historical Society of Rhode Island, through 
their Secretary, Dr. Webb, upon the same point. The work is 
printed in a style corresponding with its importance, and contains 
fine fac similes of the principal Icelandic manuscripts, with all the ne- 
cessary maps and drawings. Whatever may be thought of the con- 
clusions of the Danish Antiquarian Society, in regard to some points, 
respecting which they are, perhaps, rather too sanguinp,— it mast be 
admitted by all, that the work is in the highest degree creditable io 
them, and forms a most valuable addition to the geographical literature 
of the western contingent. It is but just and proper to^tdd, that great 
eredit is due to the Historical Society of Rhode Island, — one of the 
the most recently established in the country,— -and especially to 
their learned and zealous secretary. Dr. Webb, of Providence, for 
their active cooperation in this enterprise. The Danish antiquaries 
appear to have relied entirely upon him for the aid which they had 
occasion to call for from this side of the Atlantic, and the spirit 
and efiiciency with which he entered into their views, reflects honor 
upon his own character and that of the society represented by him» 
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to who86 tneritorious labors upon other subjecto we haye cursorily 
alluded in a former article in this Review. 

. In noticing the important and valuable work now before Us, we 
shall first present to our readers a rapid sketch of the events de- 
scribed, and afterwards, in a subsequent article, endeavour to estimate 
the degree of credibility which properly belongs to the account, and 
to ascertain, as well as we can, what part of the continent the North- 
men probably visited. 

Before proceeding to particulars, it may be well to remark, that 
the Northmen, at the time when the discovery is supposed to have 
been made, were the greatest navigators in Europe. They were 
just in their palmy state of expansion and activity. Their piratical 
squadrons showed themselves successively on the coast of almost 
every known- region, and constantly maintained the ascendency 
that results from superior activity, energy and courage. During 
the two or three centuries preceding their discovery of America, 
they had spread themselves over all the islands of the British 
Archipelago, and had finally seated one of their princes, the great 
Canute, upon the throne of Alfred. At about the same time, they 
conquered one of the finest portions of France, to which they gave 
their name of Normandy. When the Saxon blood temporarily re- 
gained the ascendency in England, one of their chieftains, as if to 
vindicate the honor of the stock, crossed the channel from Nor- 
mandy, crushed by a single decisive blow the feeble array of his 
competitor, at the battle of Hastings, and secured to himself and 
his posterity the British sceptre. Not content with these con- 
quests, the Northmen entered the Mediterranean, took possession of 
Sicily and the northern coasts of Italy and Greece, and for a time 
gave law from the thrones of Jerusalem and Constantinople. They 
displayed every where a hardihood and enterprise, in which they 
have never been surpassed by any maritime nation, and could they 
have anticipated by a century or two the discovery of the compass, ^ 
would have given to their influence upon the ocean the same uni- 
versal extent, which a simihiT dominion has since assumed in the 
hands of the Spaniards, the Portuguese, the Dutch, the English, and, 
for commercial purposes, the United States* With all their wild habits 
of predatory violence, they were nevertheless a highly imagina- 
tive and poetical people; in their later period, they became a re- 
fined, accomplished and literary one. Iceland was for a time one 
of the seats of the monkish learning of the middle ages. In more 
southern climates, the Norman nobles tempered their original 
roughness with the gentle graces of civilization, and in the long wars 
that were undertaken for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, they 
led the van of the chivalry of Europe. While yet in their earlier 
period,— at the time when we meet them in America, — they justified 
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completely the beautiful description given of them by Scott, in the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, in speaking of the Western Islands :— 

Thither came in times afar, 
Stern Lochlin's sons of roving war, 
The' Northmen, trained to fire and blood. 
Skilled to prepare the raven's food, 
Kings of the main, their leaders brave, — 
Their barks, the dragons of the wave. 

Among the less considerable achievements of the earlier history of 
the Northmen, were the colonization of Iceland, in the year 875, and 
that of Greenland, in the year 986. The leader of the colony, which 
settled in the latter region was Eric Rauda^ or the Red* He establish* 
ed his residence at a place which he called Brattalid, situated on an 
inlet, to which he gave the name of Ericsfiord. He bestowed upon 
the country the attractive name of Greenland,— «s a lure to emi- 
grants. His principal companions. In like manner, gave their names 
to their respective places of residence. Heriulf fixed himself at 
Heriulfsness, or Cape Heriulf, on Heriulfsfiord — ^Rafn, at Rafns- 
fiord, and so of the rest. It may be remarked here, that these names 
are still preserved in the geography of Greenland, and while they 
serve to perpetuate the memory of the first settlers, identify them, 
for the present purpose, as real historical personages, in contradis- 
tinction to the imaginary heroes of a mere fiction. 

The colonization of Greenland by the Northmen, was the eveni 
that led immediately to their discovery of America. Even before 
this time, it was obviously in no way improbable that some of their 
ships navigating between Norway, the British Archipelago and Ice* 
land, all which countries were then in their possession, should be 
driven out of their course by strong easterly winds as far as the coast 
of America. Some such accidents, previous to those which form 
the main subject of the work before us, are, in fact, alluded to by 
the Icelandic writers and others may have happened without leaving 
any trace in history. But when the Northmen had extended their 
settlements to a point so near the American coast as Greenland, oc- 
currences of this kind became almost matters of course. We find, 
accordingly, that the year succeeding their establishment in that 
country, is the one assigned by the Icelandic writers to the dis- 
covery of America. The account of the latter event, as given by 
these writers, — omitting a good deal of extraneous matter, some of 
which, as we shall have occasion to mention, is of an obviously 
fabulous character, — is briefly as follows. 

Among the companions of Eric Rauda, or the Red, — the leader 
of the colony which settled in Greenland, — was Heriulf, whose name 
is still attached to the southern promontory of Greenland, called 
by the English, Cape Farewell. Heriulf had a son named Biame, wha 
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is represented in the Icelandic chronicles as a young man of great 
merit. He had early engaged in commercial enterprises which had 
been attended with success. It was his practice to pass his wintei^fl 
alternately in foreign parts and at home with his father. In pursu*> 
ance of this habit, he had passed the winter of the year, when hit 
fiither emigrated to Greenland, in Norway, and on returning home th« 
next summer found him gone. He determined at once to follow, 
and having obtained the assent of his crew, set sail without dis- 
charging his cargo, though unacquainted with the course. After 
losing sight of land they met with northerly winds and fogs, and 
were driven about many days and nights without knowing where they 
were. When the fog cleared away they made sail and the same day 
saw land. The coast was low and sandy, rising gradually into hills 
covered with wood. As it did not correspond with the description 
given of that of Greenland, they left it to larboard and steered a 
northerly course. After another day's sail they made land a second 
time. It was low and woody as before. They now put to sea again, 
and after sailing three and a half days with a southwest wind made land 
a third time. It proved to be a bold shore surrounded with ice, and 
on further exploration they discovered it to be an island. Oncm 
more leaving the land behind them, and pursuing their way to th« 
north, after two days and two nights sail they made the southern 
cape of Greenland, where Biame found his father. The chronicle 
adds that this was his last voyage,-— that he thenceforth lived with 
his father, and after his death took possession of the homestead, 
where he fixed his residence. 

The discoveries of Biame naturally became a subject of much 
conversation in Greenland. At length Leif, a son of Eric the Red, 
the leader and chief of the colony, determined to undertake another 
voyage in the same direction. He accordingly purchased Biarne's 
ship, and engaged a crew of thirty-five men, including a German 
named Tyrker, who had lived from his youth in Eric's family. It 
may be remarked, that it was about this time that Christianity was 
introduced among the Northmen, and Leif is described as the person 
by whom it was brought into Greenland. Being at Drontheim a few 
years before, he had met with Olaus, King of Norway, who had 
come to that place, for the purpose of converting the natives to 
Christianity ; was converted by him, and on his return carried back 
the new faith with him to Greenland. 

The date of Leifs voyage is assigned to the year 1000. On leav- 
ing Greenland, he first made the land, which had been last seen by 
Biarae, and found it, as described by him, a barren coast, rising into 
lofty mountains covered with ice and snow; the space between them 
and the shore, being a naked rock entirely destitute of herbage. He 
fare- the countfy the name of AeUwZand, from the Icelandic word 
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Hellai which signifies a flat rock. They put to sea again, and on 
making land a second time, they found the appearance of it corres* 
ponding with that of the coasts first seen by Biarne. It was a level 
shore, covered with white sand, and rising into hills crowned with 
wood. They called it Markland, from the Icelandic word Marh 
.which signifies wood. They now put to sea a third time, with a 
northeasterly wind, and after two days* sail once more made land. 
There was an island near the coast, upon which they landed: the 
weather was pleasant, and the grass covered with dew, which, on 
tasting it, they found of a singular sweetness. They sailed west- 
ward, through a strait which separated the island from a promon- 
tory projecting northerly from the shore, and finally reached a place 
where a river, issuing from a lake above, fell into the sea. Here 
Leif determined to establish his colony, and having transported his 
effects, in boats, from the ship to the shore of the lake, he erected 
wooden huts for the temporary accommodation of his men. After- 
wards, when they had made up their minds to stay, they built larger 
houses, and called the settlement Leif 8 Budir or Booths. When 
the work of building was finished, Leif divided his men into two 
parties, one of which regularly kept watch at home, while the other 
explored the country, but not so far as to be away more than a day 
at a time. Leif himself alternately accompanied each of the parties. 
The Chronicle here interrupts the narrative, to remark that Leif was 
a tall and robust man, uncommonly dignified in his personal appear- 
ance, and very prudent and judicious in the management of his 
affairs. 

One evening, on the return of the exploring party, it appeared that 
the German, Tyrker, was missing. Leif was much alarmed at this, 
and set forth with twelve men in search of him ; but had not pro- 
ceeded far when he met him returning. He gave as a reason for his 
delay, that he had been gathering grapes, of which he had found a 
great abundance. This was a fruit unknown to the Northmen, but 
with which and its uses, Tyrker, as a German, was acquainted. In 
eonsequence of this discovery, Leif gave to the country the name of 
WiNELAND, to which his countrymen seem to have subsequently 
added the epithet Good^ as it is generally mentioned in the Chroni" 
cles, under the name of Wineland the Good. The men now em- 
ployed themselves alternately in gathering grapes and in cutting 
wood, with which they loaded the ship. The river abounded with 
fish, and particularly salmon of a large size. The climate was very 
mild ; there was no frost or snow ; and the grass faded so little that 
the cattle were kept out at pasture all the winter. On the shortest 
day of the year, according to the translation of the Chronicle given 
by the Danish Antiquaries, the sun rose at half past seven o'clock 
in the morning, and set at half past four in the evening. This occurs 
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in about the latitude of Cape Cod« so that if the translation can be 
depended on, there is no doubt of the identity of Wineland with 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, it is proper to add, however, that 
the meaning of this passage is a matter of dispute among the learned. 
We shall advert to it again in the sequel. The following spring, 
Leif set sail, with his cargo of wood, and arrived safely in Greenland, 
having on his way rescued fifteen ship-wrecked mariners, from a 
rock near the coast. Leif obtained great consideration, as well as 
profit from his voyage, and was ever after designated as Leif kin 
heppniy or the JLucky* His father Eric died the same year, and Leif 
appears to have taken no farther personal share in the exploration 
of the new-found territory. 

The land first seen by Leif, and by him named Helhiland, is iden* 
lifted by* the Danish Antiquaries with Labrador. Markland they 
suppose to be Nova Scotia, and Wineland the Good,, as we intimated 
just now, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The island mentioned 
in the Chronicle, as lying near the coast of Wineland, is thought to 
be Nantucket, and the promontory Cape Cod : the river and lake 
are found in Narragansett harbor with its tributary streams, and 
Leifs Booths are placed on the shore of Mount Hope Bay, 
• The discoveries of Leif, of course, increased the interest that had 
been excited in Greenland by those of Biarne. The following year, 
(1001,) Thorwald, a brother of Leif, determined to explore still 
farther the new-found region, and borrowing LeiPs ship for the 
purpose, set sail upon the expedition. He arrived, without any par- 
ticular adventure, at Leifs Booths, where he passed the winter, 
employing his company chiefly in fishing. In the spring, Thorwald 
despatched a party of men in the boat, to explore the country to the 
southwest. They found it beautiful and well wooded, with bat 
little interval between the woods and the sea, which abounded in 
islands and shallows. They saw no traces of human habitatiop, ex- 
cepting a wooden shed upon one of the islands. The party returned 
in the autumn, to Leifs Booths. 

In the following spring, (1002) Thorwald sailed eastward in the 
ship, and finally doubled a cape, upon which he was afterwards 
shipwrecked. To this cape he gave the name of Kialarness, or 
Keel Cape. It is supposed by the Danish Society to be Cape Cod, 
which, in fact, bears some resemblance, in the general outline, to the 
keel of a ship. After repairing his vessel, Thorwald pursued his 
course to the west, until he reached a promontory covered with 
wood, which he thought so beautiful, that he determined to make it 
the seat of his settlement. At this place the Northmen found three 
canoes, each having on board three of the natives, whom the Chron- 
icle calls Skraellinggar^ — the name given in Greenland to the 
Esquimaux. A skirmish ensued, in which eight of the natives were 
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killed : the ninth escaped, and soon after returned with an accession 
of force. Another engagement then took place, which terminated 
in the retirement of the natives. In the course of it, however, Thor- 
wald, the leader of the expedition, received' a mortal wound under 
the arm from an arrow. He summoned his followers around him, 
and inquired whether any of them were wounded, to which they all 
replied in the negative. * As for me,' continued Thorwald, * I have 
received a wound under the arm from an arrow, and I feel that it 
will be mortal. I advise you to prepare immediately for your re- 
turn : but ye shall first carry my body to the promontory which 
I thought so beautiful, and where I had determined to fix my resi* 
dence. It may be that it was a prophetic word which fell from my 
lips, about my abiding there for a season. There shall ye bury me, 
and ye shall plant a cross at my head, and another at my feet, and 
ye shall call the name of the place Krossanes, — Cape Cross,-^ 
through all future time.* 

Thorwald died, as he anticipated, of his wound, and was buried by 
his companions in the manner which he had directed. It will be re> 
collected that his brother Leif was the first convert to Christianity 
in Greenland ; and it was doubtless by him, that Thorwald had been 
instructed in the new religion. The companions of Thorwald re- 
turned to Leifs Booths; and the following spring, (1005) they sailed 
again for Greenland. 

KialarnesSy or Keel Cape, is supposed by the Danish Society, ai 
we remarked just now, to be Cape Cod. Admitting this supposition 
to be correct, the promontory where Thorwald was buried must b« 
somewhere in Massachusetts Bay. The Danish Society suppose it 
to be cither Gurnet Point, near Plymouth, or Alderton Point, at the 
extremity of Nantasket Beach, near Boston. On their map, Gurnet 
Point is marked, as Krossanes, or Cape Cross. On the other sup- 
position, the monument of Thorwald would fall within the precincts 
of the little village of Hull, which is, in fact, one of the most beauti- 
ful spots in the neighbourhood of Boston. 

On the return of the expedition to Greenland, Thorstein, a third 
ion of Eric, determined to proceed to Wineland, and bring back his 
brother's body. He accordingly fitted out the same ship, with a 
crew of twenty-five men ; taking also with him his wife Gudrida. 
This voyage proved an unsuccessful one. They were tossed about 
upon the ocean all summer, without knowing where they were, un- 
til at the opening of the winter they finally reached Greenland. 
Thorstein died soon after, and his widow Gudrida returned to th« 
family residence at Ericsfiord. 

In the course of the following year, (1006) there arrived in Green- 
land two ships from Iceland, one of them commanded by Thorfinn, 
significantly called Karlsefne^ that is, — a man of promise. He waa 
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a wealthy and powerful person of illustrious lineage, being descend- 
ed from Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, Scotch and Irish ancestors ; 
tome of whom were kings, or of royal descent. He was accompa* 
nied by Snorre Thorbrandson, also a person of distinction in Iceland. 
They remained in Greenland through the year, and kept the festival 
of Yule, or Christmas, at Brattalid, the residence of Eric, who wai 
now dead. During the winter, Thorfinn became enamoured of Gu« 
drida, the widow of Thorstein, and obtained the consent of Leif to 
marry her. The discovery and exploration of the new-found region 
of Wineland the Good were still the principal subjects of conversa* 
tion in the family. Thorfinn was strongly urged by his wife* and 
other friends, to undertake a voyage in that direction, which he 
finally determined to do. Accordingly, the following spring, (1007) 
lie fitted out an expedition, composed of three ships, carrying a hun- 
djred and forty men. He took the command himself of one of the 
vessels, on board of which he was accompanied by his wife Gudrida 
and his friend Snorre. One of the other ships was commanded by 
Biarne Grimolfson, of Breidefiord, and Thorhall Gamlason, of Aust- 
fiord, in Iceland. The third belonged to Thorwald, who had mar^ 
ried a natural daughter of Eric, named Freydisa, She accompanied 
her husband, who also took with him Thorhall, an experienced 
huntsman, and confidential servant of the late Eric. With this little 
fleet, about equal in force to that with which Columbus made hii 
first voyage, Thorfinn set sail from Greenland. 

After landing at Helluland and Markland, he proceeded on a south- 
west course, having the land on his right, until he came to Kialar- 
ness. This cape is described iii the chronicle of his voyage, as con- 
sisting of unexplored deserts, skirted by a long, sandy shore, to 
which he gave the name of Furdustrandar, — a far-extende<l strand, 
or as some explain it, a wondrous strand, or beach. Here the naviga- 
tors remained a few days, and made some slight exploration of the 
country ; in the course of which they found grapes and wheat grow« 
ing wild. They then continued their course, until they came to a 
frith or inlet, at the entrance of which was an island. The currents 
ran with great rapidity round the island, and in the frith itself; in 
allusion to which circumstance, Thorfinn gave the island, the name 
of Straum-Ey, — Stream Island, ahd the inlet, that of Straum-Fiord^ 
— Stream-frith. They found the island frequented by such mn im- 
mense number of birds, that it was hardly possible to walk, without 
treading upon their eggs. Here Thorfinn landed, and fixed his res- 
idence for the winter. The following spring, Thorhall set forth 
with eight of the men, in search of Wineland, but was driven by 
westerly gales across the ocean, upon the coast of Ireland, where 
they were made slaves. Thorfinn with the rest of the company, 
took the other direction to the southwest, and soon reached Leifs 
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Booths, which were situated, as has been seen, on the shore of a lak« 
that discharged its waters into the ocean, through a river. Before 
the mouth of the river, there were large islands. Thorfinn gave to 
the lake, the name of flop,— equivalent to haven, or bay. He found 
wheat growing wild on the low grounds, and vines on the hills. 

The Northmen erected additional dwelling houses, at a little distance 
from the bay, and passed the winter at this place. The climate appear* 
ed to them, as it had to Leif and his company, extremely mild. No 
snow fell, and the cattle were kept out at pasture through the win* 
ter. Early in the spring, the settlement was visited by the natives 
in canoes, who carried on a friendly intercourse with the Northmen, 
exchanging furs, for milk-soup and cloth. About this time, Gudri- 
da, the wife of Thorfinn, gave birth to a son, who was named Snorre. 
At the opening of the following winter, the natives appeared again, 
in greater numbers, and with hostile intentions. A skirmish ensued, 
in which some of the Northmen yvere killed, but in which the natives 
were finally repulsed, not without the active interference of the 
Northern women, and particularly Freydisa. The hostile disposition' 
shown by the natives, seems to have satisfied the Northmen, that the 
country, notwithstanding its natural advantages, would be an uncom- 
fortable residence. They accordingly determined to abandon the 
idea of a settlement, and prepare for returning to Greenland. With 
this view, they left Hop, and proceeded to Straum-Ey, where they 
passed the next winter. The following spring, (1011) after a three 
yearns abode, they took their departure from Wineland, and having 
touched ^n the way at other points on the coast, and taken on board 
some of the natives, arrived safely in Greenland. 

The island, called by the Northmen, Straum-Ey, is supposed by 
the Danish Antiquaries to be Martha's Vineyard, and Straum-fiord, 
Buzzard's Bay. It is a rather remarkable coincidence, between the 
present state of those islands, and the description given in the nar* 
rative, that one or more of them are now denominated the Egg Is- 
lands. The name Hop is supposed by the Society, to be retained 
in the Mount Hope of the present day. The bay described in the 
narrative, is Mount Hope Bay ; and the river which runs from it into 
the ocean, Pocasset River. Leifs Booths, as has been remarked 
before, were supposed to have been placed upon the shore of Mount 
Hope Bay, and Thorfinn is believed to have erected his houses, 
which are said to have been on higher ground, on the elevation above. 

Such are the principal particulars given in the chronicles of the 
most important expedition* which was ever fitted out by the North- 
men for the exploration of the new-found region. It appears to have 
resulted in the abandonment by those who were engaged in it, of 
the plan of establishing a colony, on account of the ferocious cha- 
racter of the natives. On his return to 6feenland« Thorfinn engaged 
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in trading expeditions to Norway, and in 1015 ])urchased an estate in' 
Iceland, where he passed^the remainder of his life. His son, Snorre, 
who was born in Wineland, succeeded him in the estate and became 
a person of high consideration in the country. On the marriage of 
Snorre, his mother, Gudrida, made a pilgrimage to Rome, and after 
her return retired into a convent for the rest of her life. A nume- 
rous and illustrious progeny descended from Thorfinn, through his 
American-born son, Snorre, among whom maybe mentioned Bishop 
Thorlak, (a grandson of Snorre, by his daughter Elfrida,) who was 
the author of the oldest work on the Ecclesiastical Law of Iceland, 
published in 1123. To him we are probably indebted for the ac- 
counts of the voyages of his ancestors to Wineland. The record 
of the several generations of this remarkable family has been con- 
tinued unbroken up to the present day, and is given entire in all its' 
branches in the work before us. The list of the descendants of 
Thorfinn includes a large number of persons distinguished in diffe- 
rent ways in the administration and magistracy of the northern' 
kingdoms, — in the church, in letters and the arts. Among them are 
priests, professors, judges, bishops, earls and ambassadors. One 
of them married a sister of the Danish historian, Torfsus, whose 
connexion with the family may, perhaps, have led him to undertake 
the work on Wineland, to which we have alluded. Among the rep- 
resentatives of Thorfinn and Gudrida, now living, or deceased since 
the commencement of the present century, are three professors 
at the University of Copenhagen, one of whom, Finn Magnussen, if 
still living, and has contributed his share to the work before us ;— * 
the late Chief Justice of Iceland, Magnus Stevenson ; — the late 
Bishop of Iceland, Geir Yidalin ; — and finally no less a personage 
than the celebrated Bertel Thorwaldsen, — since the death of Canova, 
by general acknowledgment, the first sculptor of the age. 

Subsequently to the great expedition of Thorfinn, there are very 
few particulars mentioned in the Icelandic writers respecting the 
new-found regions. These appear to have been pretty soon virtually 
abandoned, and finally almost forgotten. The same year, however, 
(1011,) in which Thorfinn returned, Freydisa, who had accompanied 
him, fitted out a single ship, in which she sailed herself, in company 
with two Nomvegians, Helge and Finnboge, recently arrived in Green- 
land, a crew of abou^ thirty-five men and a number of women. 
She returned the next year, without having attempted a settlement, 
and her companions are represented as having destroyed each other 
in private quarrels. 

'The next incident in the history of Wineland is the visit of Erie, 
Bishop of Greenland, who is represented as having gone there, pro- 
bably for missionary purposes, in the year 1 121. Nothing farther is 
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said upon the subjeet, and it is not known whether he returned, or 
settled in Wineland. 

In the year 1285, two clergymen, well known in the ecclesiastical 
history of Iceland, are described as having discovered a land to th» 
west of Iceland, which is supposed to have been Newfoundland. 
No particulars are given. Finally, in the year 1345, a voyage is 
mentioned from Greenland to Markland, performed in a vessel hav- 
ing a crew of fifteen men. In the brief allusion which is made to 
this voyage, Markland is not spoken of as a newly discovered 
country. It may therefore be concluded, that the knowledge of it had 
not been lost, although the intercourse was probably not frequent, 
as is apparent from the fact that a single trading voyage is alluded 
to in a general description of the affairs of the country. 

To complete the view of what, so far as we are informed, was 
known by the Northmen of America, it may he proper to add that 
the natives taken on board by Thorfinn, on his return voyage, gave 
him an account of a country southwest of Wineland, inhabited by a 
race of men, apparently, from the description, of European origin^ 
They are supposed, by the Society, to have been of Irish extraction, 
as traditionary accounts are mentioned in the Icelandic chronicles, 
of two Icelanders, who had been successively driven, by stress of 
weather, upon this part of the coast, and had found there a popula- 
tion which they supposed to be Irish. The region alluded to in these 
traditionary accounts is named, in some old geographical works of 
the middle ages, cited in the volume before us, Huitramannaland^ 
or the country of white men ; and Irland-it'tnikla or Great Ireland. 
In the map accompanying the volume, it occupies the place of th« 
southern States of our Union. 

Such is the outline of the accounts given in the Icelandic writers 
of the accidental discovery of this continent by the Northmen, and 
of the voyages which were subsequently undertaken by them for 
its exploration and settlement. In a future article we shall examine 
the question how far the narrative is entitled to credit, and, supposing 
it to be substantially true, on what part of the coast the Northmen 
probably landed. 
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AN AMERICAN FOREST SPRING. 



Now fluttering breeze — now stormy blast. 

Mild rain, then blustering snow — 
Winter's stern fettering cold is passed. 

But, sweet Spring ! where art thou ! 
The white cloud floats *mid smiling blue. 
The broad bright sunshine's golden hue 

Bathes the still frozen earth, 
'Tis. chang'd ! — above, black vapours roll. 
We turn from our expected stroll, 

And seek the blazing hearth. 

Hark, that sweet carol ! with delight 

We leave the stifling room ; 
The little blue bird greets our sight. 

Spring, glorious Spring, has come ! 
The south-wind's balm is in the air. 
The melting snow wreaths every wbere 

Are leaping ofl* in showers. 
And Nature, in her brightening looks. 
Tells that her flowers, and leaves, and brooks, 

And birds, will soon be ours. 

A few soft sunny days have shone. 

The air has lost its chill, 
A bright green tinge succeeds the brown 

Upon the southern hill. 
Ofl' to the woods — a pleasant scene — 
Here sprouts the fresh young wintergreen, 

There swells a mossy mound. 
Though in the hollows drifts are piled. 
The wandering wind is sweet and mild, 

And buds are bursting round* 

Where its long rings uncurls the fern. 

The violet, nestling low, 
Casts back the white lid of its urn, 

Its purple streaks to show : 
Beautiful blossom 1 first to rise 
And smile beneath Spring's wakening skies, 

The courier of the band 
Of coming flowers, what feelings sweet 
Gush, as the silvery gem we meet 

Upon its slender wand. 
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A sudden roari— a shade is castr-^ 

We look np with a start. 
And sounding like a transient blasts 

Overhead the pigeons dart ; 
Scarce their blue glancing shapes the eje^ 
Can trace, ere, dotted on the sky. 

They wheel in distant flight. 
A chirp — and swift the squirrel scours 
Along the prostrate trunk, and cowers 
Within its clefU, from sight. 

Amid the creeping vine, which spreads 

Its thick and verdant wreath, 
The scaur-berry's downy spangle shedW 

Its rich delicious breath. 
The bee-swarm murmurs by, and now 
It clusters black on yonder bough— 

The robin's mottled breast 
Olances that sunny spot across. 
As round it seeks the twig and moss. 

To frame its summer nest. 

Warmer is each successive sky. 

More soft the breezes pass. 
The maple's gems of crimson lie 

Upon the thick green grass. 
The dogwood sheds its clusters white. 
The birch has droppM its tassels slight. 

Cowslips are round the rill. 
The thresher whistles in the glen. 
Flutters around the^warbling wren. 

And swamps have Toices shrill. 

A simultaneous burst of leares 

Has clothed the forest now, 
A single day's bright sunshine weaves 

This yivid gorgeous show. 
Masses of shade are cast beneath. 
The flowers are spread in raried wreath. 

Night brings its soft sweet moon 
Morn wakes in mist, and twilight gray. 
Weeps its bright dew, and smiling May ' 

Melts blooming into June I 

ALFRED 1. STKVIT* 
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RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OP THE SOUTH-AMERICAN STATES. 

( Qmckid^jTom. page 492, voL L ) 

9 

In the last Dumber, we bnmght our account of the States of Southern America, 
^nerally, dowB to 1829. The history of those States since that period, presents 
only a series of erents which should be subjects of humiliation and painful reflection 
40 their inhabitants; they are, indeed, humiliating to mankind, aad are calculated to 
depress -the hopes of those who desire to aee civil libexty established throughout iht 
worid. 

On reviewing the condition of those countries, we £nd in them, industry every 
where languishittg, oivilizatioB certainly not advancing; and talents employed only 
for the gratification of ambition or of avarice. Under such circumstances, the strength 
of a State is exhausted without benefit to the mass of the people, and with little ad- 
vantage even to those who are the most eager in the pursuit of their own interests. 
The revenues are small and limited, while the expenses are bounded only by the want 
of means or of credit, and an empty treasury is the consequence, which never fails to 
occasion discontent and disturbances, even among the most enlightened and patriotic 
«f nations. 

To begin with Cdombia:— While the Revolution was going on in Bolivia, which 
ended in the expulsion of Sucre and his Colombians, a Grand Convention, as it 
was called, convoked by Bolivar, was held at the town of Ocana, near the centre 
of New Qranada. It was intended that this assembly should consist of eight hun- 
dred members; less than a tenth of that number, however, appeared, the people of 
«ome districta not thinking it expedient to chaage the constitution, those of others, 
considering the convention at best as an unnecessary formality, and the deputies 
elected being themselves, in many instances, afraid to venture their persons within 
the power of the Liberator. Those who met, effected nothing but a declaration that 
the existing constitution was insufficient; a project for a new plan of government 
was then submitted to them by one of Bolivar's paitisans, but after some discussion, 
several of the deputies retired, and the others were dismissed by the President. 

Bolivar upon this, assuming the constitution of 1821 to be extinct of right, as it was 
in fact, quietly took possession of all the powers of the State, until a Constituent 
Congress could be assembled, which was summoned to meet at Bogota, on the second 
of January, 1830. For the government of the country in the interim, he instituted 
certain forms, offices, and territorial divisions, doubtless intended to serve as models 
for those which he wished to have permanently adopted ; they were established by 
an Organic Decree, dated August twenty-seventh, 182a 

Soon after the Liberator had thus assumed the' entire direction of the Colombian 
B^mblic, a conspiracy was arranged against him, in which several of the most pro- 
minent persons in the country took part On the night of the ttirenty-sixth of Septem- 
ber, a body of soldiery, which had been gained by the conspirators, attacked ths 
palace of the President, at BogoU; having forced its gates, they ransacked the inte- 
rior in search of the object of their hatred, who escaped by a window, and took re- 
fuge under a neighboring bridge, where he lay in the water concealed for some time. 
The people, however, taking no part in the movement, the Mends of the Liberator 
speedily rallied tfceir forces, and the conspirators were vanquished. Several of their 
chiefs were executed after summary process ; others were banished from the Republic, 
and others again were reserved, in order that their punishment might have a mors 
•altttary effect. Among the latter, was the Vice President, Santander, who was 
proved to have been privy to the conspiracy, although it was equally clear that he 
had protested against any attempt upon, the Lift of Bolivar. Santander was tried by 
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a special commissioni which condemned him to death ; this sentence was, however, 
changed into one of perpetual banishment, and after having been kept, for nearly 
a year, in the dungeons of Carthagena, he was suffered to embark for Europe, where 
he arrived in October, 1829. 

The Constituent Congress, summoned by Bolivar, met at Bogota, on the twenty- 
sixth of January, 1830. The utmost exertions had been made by the friends of the 
Liberator, to have persons returned who would be favorable to his views ; the opinions 
prevalent in the country, upon all points of government, were, however, so various 
that it was soon found impossible to obtain a majority, steadily attached to any 
one plan. Some were in favor of a simple federal system ; others of a confederacy 
of confederacies ; others of a central government, armed with strong powers; others 
again, weary of changes and revolutions, did not conceal their desire for a monarchy, 
with some European prince on the throne. 

The first subject submitted to the Congress, was one of moment. In November, 
of the preceding year, the Provinces formed from the old Captaincy-General of 
Caraccas, together with some of those of New Granada, solemnly resolved to secede 
from the Colombian Republic. General Paez, as in 1826, placed himself at the head 
of the movement, and sent a deputation to Bogota to notify Bolivar, and the Congress, 
of the fact *, the question submitted to the latter was, whether they were to treat 
with the seceding Provinces, or to endeavor, by arms, to compel them to submit. 
After a long debate, it was determined that commissioners should be sent to Paez, in 
order to prevail on him to adopt a constitution which had been pcpposed, on bases 
** ^epidflican, popular j representative ^ elective ^ allemating, and responsible ;" at jh& 
same time forces were sent to the frontiers to prevent farther secessions, which were 
anticipated. The Venezuelans, on their part, despatched commissioners to meet those 
of New Granada; nothing, however, was effected in their conferences, except an 
agreement, that New Granada might constitute itself into a separate State, as Vene- 
zuela had done, and that a confederacy might then be formed between the two. 

Notwithstanding this official admission of the disunion, the Congress made a last 
endeavor to reconcile the differences by a constitution, formed upon compromises, 
which was signed and published, on the 29th of April. On the fourth of May f(^- 
lowing, Senor Joachim Mosquera, was elected President of the Republic, by the 
same body, and Greneral Domingo Caicedo, who received the next greatest number 
of votes, became the Vice President. Bolivar had declared that he should not serve 
if elected, and this abnegation of power, at least, was sincere; his frame, always 
delicate, had been broken down by fatigues and excitement, and he was anxious to 
retire to Europe, in order that change of air might, if possible, restore his energies. 
The Congress, therefore, while abstaining from considering him as a candidate for 
the presidency, testified its respect for him by a Decree setting forth the grateful feel- 
ings of the country towards him, and assigning him an income of thirty thousand 
dollars per annum, during his life. 

On the day after that, on which the last Colombian constitution had been promul- 
gated at Bogota, a Congress, representing the Provinces of Venezuela, met at Va- 
lencia, by which a constitution for that State was also formed, and signed, on the 
twenty-second of September. General Paez was immediately after chosen Presi- 
dent ; in 1835 he was succeeded by Don Jose Vargas. 

Lastly, the territories of the ancient presidency of Cluito, and the adjacent portion 
of Peru, which had been attached to Colombia, separated themselves from that Re- 
public, and became an independent State, under the very proper appellation ofEcua' 
dor^ or the Equator. Its Congress assembled on the fourteenth of August, at Rio- 
bamba, and on the eleventh of the fbllowing month, published the constitution which 
subsisted until 1835. The first President was Greneral Juan Jose Flores. General 
Sucre, who had been despatched from Bogota to Cluito, on the arrival of the news of 
the secession of this district, was assassinated at Paste* on his way, in Jane, 1630. 
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The Colombian Republic was now reduced within the limits of New Granada. 
Itfi President, Mosquera, on assuming the duties of his office, found the treasury, 
empty, the country in a most disturbed state, and the army clamorous for the resto- 
ration of Bolivar to the supreme power. In this condition of things, seeing that his 
title was of no value, he resigned it on the fourth of September, and reti^ to the 
United States, where he resided for several years, highly respected by all who knew 
him. 

(General Rafael Urdaneta thereupon assumed the supreme command, and immedi- 
ately implored Bolivar to take upon himself the charge of conducting the Govern- 
ment. The Liberator of Colombia and Peru was, however, now gradually, sinking 
into the grave ; he had arrived at Carthagena, in order to embai-k there for Europe, 
but being too weak to undertake the voyage, he remained at jLhat place until his death, 
which occurred on the seventeenth of December, 1830. 

Urdaneta endeavored to secure to himself the enjoyment of the power which he had 
thus assumed, by the aid of the military, and without reference to the will of the re- 
mainder of the nation. Grenerals Lopez and Obando, however, soon organized a 
force in opposition to bim, and in support of the constitution of 1830. General Caicedo, 
the Vice President elected by the Constituent Congress, placed himself at the head 
of their movement, and several actions took place between the forces of the rival chiefs, 
each of whom was designated as an insurgent by the other. At length a compromise 
was effected, in consequence of which Caicedo retained liis powers, until a new Con- 
gress could be convened. A Constituent Convention summoned in consequence of this 
agreement, met at Bogota, on the twentieth of October, 1831^ on the twenty-first of 
the following month it issued a Declaration of the Independence of the Republic of 
New Granada, which was, at the same time, rendered responsible for its share of. the 
debts of Colombia; and on the twenty-pinth of February, 1832, the constitution of 
that State, as now subsisting, was completed and solemnly proclaimed. On the ninth 
of March Greneral Santander was elected President, and General Ignacio Marquez 
Vice President. The former was then in the United States, to which he had repaired 
from Europe in the winter of 1831 ; as soon as he received news of his appointment, 
he sailed for New Granada, landed at Santa Martha on the sixteenth of July, and on 
the seventh of October was inaugurated as the Chief Magistrate of the Republic. 

The three Republics into which Colombia had been thus divided, acknowledged 
the independence of each other, and mutually engaged to bear their respective por- 
tions of the debt, contracted during their union. The apportionment of this debt, 
however, was not an easy matter, and they had opportunities sufficient for quarrelling, 
if they pleased, on the subject of limits. New Granada claimed all the territory an- 
ciently attached to the kingdom of the same name, during the Spanish supremacy. 
The inhabitants of some portion of this territory bordering on Venezuela, preferred 
being attached to that State; and the Equatorians found other limits than those as- 
fumed by New Granada, more conformable with nature, that is to say, with their 
own interests. With such views, Greneral Flores, the President of Ecuador, in Au- 
gust, 1832, marched with an army into the Southern Provinces of New Granada, and 
having beaten the troops of that Republic, occupied the territories in the name of his 
own State General Obando, however, the commander of the Granadine forces in 
the South, soon brought him to terms, and a convention was, in consequence, signed 
between the two Governments on the eighth of December, fixing definitively th« 
lines, which were to separate the two countries. This Convention was after some 
time carried into execution ; we believe however, that no definitive arrangement had 
as yet been made between the three Republics, respecting the portions of the common 
debt, for which each is to be answerable. 

Between Bolivia and Peru there was also a subject for contention. Bolivia, one of 
the finest countries in the world, and possessing some of the richest silver mines in 
America, could have but little intercourse with other nations except by way of Peru. 
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The part of Bolivia bordering on the Pacific is a sandy desert, called Atacama, ew" 
fending from the ocean to the chain of the Andes, in which there is l^t one harbour',- 
Cobija/ a place almost destitute of fresh waier. The northern part of this Republic, 
on the other hand^is separated fronvthe sea only by a narrow tract belonging to Pern, 
in which are several good ports, especially Arica. Holivia was anxious to possess this 
narrow tract, which the Peruvians were, of course, unwilling to lose, as it gave them 
the control of the commerce of Bolivia. A war of Decrees was accordingly car- 
ried on, for some time, between the two countries. Peru levied transit duties on all 
goods passing over her territory, to and from Bolivia, by way of Arica. Bolivia 
replied by declaring Cobija a free port; promising that water should be brought to it 
^y aqueducts, that warehouses should be erected there, and that every facility should 
be afforded for rendering the place a depository for goods from alt countries. Penr 
retorted by removing her transit duties; and when Cobija had been in consequence 
abandoned, she replace(]( them. 

Bolivia, under the strong and wise administration of P^ident Santa Cruz, wa9 
however, daily becoming stronger by the increase of its population, &nd by the r^ 
frievement of its finances ; while Peru was losing ground in every way. 

In 1^9, as we have seen,GreneraI GTamarra was made r^resident of Pern, in place 
of Lamar, and General La Fuenle Vice President ; their term3 of office were to ex- 
pire on the com^mencement of I83€, and they were both by the constitution ineligible, 
during the succeeding four years. Neither of them, however, wished to lose thtf 
power which he possessed. Gamarra prepared to retain his influence in the Govern- 
ment, even though lie sliould resign his title ; he accordingly put forward one of his 
most devoted partisans, General Bermudez, as candidate for the Presidency, it being 
understood that the Ex-President should retain the command of the army, which was 
equivalent to tlic command of the State. They were all disappointed at the election, 
on the twentieth of December, 1833; General Orbegoso being then dedared President, 
and Senor Salazar Vice President. Gamarra feeling certain of the cooperation of 
the army, immediately prepared to dispute the will of the people, and the first measure 
proposed by him was the assassination of the successful candidate. Orbegoso, however, 
becoming aware of these plans, anticipated their execution, by seizing the fortress of 
Callao, the Gibraltar of Peru, situated ofn the coast, twelve mrfes distant from Lima, 
the garrison of which he had gained. A civil war was thus begun, which lasted du* 
ring nearly the whole of 1834 ; at length, chiefly through the eitcrtions of General 
Miller, a gallant Englishman, who had materially aided in the liberation of Peru, the 
authority of the elected President was established, and his principal opponents were 
driven from the country. The calm was of short duration, and was followed by a 
severe storm. 

The Ex- Vice President, La Fuente, imagining that he had a strong party in Peru, 
returned from Chili in the beginning of 1835, and endeavored to effect a revolution ill 
his own favour. His attempt was, however, soon put down by the exertionsjjof Col. 
Salaverry, the commander of Callao, who was thereupon encouraged to place himself 
at the head of the State. Accordingly, the garrison of Callao supporting his preten- 
sions, he marched at its head upon Lima, which he quietly occupied on the twenty- 
third of February, 1835, the constituted authorities retiring or submitting at hie 
approach. Salaverry proved to be a ruthless and fearless tyrant ; elevated by the 
soldiery, and depending solely upon them, he sacrificed all else to secure their attach* 
ment; their robberies, murders, or extortions, were either openly encouraged by him^ 
6r suffered to remain unpunished, and the country was thus rendered desolate. In 
this conjuncture Santa Cruz interfered in favor of the recstablishment of order in 
Peru, which country he entered ot the head of a strong force in the spring of 1835; 
On the thirteenth of August, near Yanacocha, he defeated GamarTa, who had re- 
turned and united his fortunes with those of Salaverry ; find on the seventh of Febrd- 
ery, 1836, he entirely destroyed the power of the usurping tyrant, at Socabaya. In 
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this decislTe action there were upwards of twelye hundred men killed on both sides; 
'^Salaverry was made prisoner, and shot on the eighteenth, and his small squadron 
haying afterwards submitted, Orbegoso was restored to the office from which he had 
keen expelled. 

Santa Cruz, however, was not entirely disinterested in these proceedings. Sooft 
after the restoratibn of peace, a convention of deputies from the Southern Provinces 
-of Peru, was held at Sicuani, by which body those Provinces were, on the seven- " 
teenth of March, declared to constitute a seperate and independent State, undtf ths 
title of South Peru. The direction of afiairs being, at the same iime, entrusted to 
General Santa Cruz, as ** Supreme Proieclor. " Orbegoso was obliged to submit to 
this decision, and, in consequence, convened an assembly of Representatives of the 
cemaining Provinces, at Lima, wliich declared the independence of North Peru. Is 
$he following year the two Republics were united with Bolivia into one Confederacy, 
called, for the present, Pertt-Bolivia^ under the government of ihe Supreme Protector- 
who now resides ift Lima. ^ 

These proceedings occasioned suspicions with regard to the views of Santa Cruz, 
and they were increased by other circumstances. We have said in the former num" 
l)er, at page 481, that upcn the termination of a contest fot the presidency of Chili* 
between Generals Prieto and Freyre, the latter had taken refiige in Peru. He there 
assembled the malcontents of Chili, and of other countries, and having obtained 
-two armed vessels at Callao, sailed from that port in July, 1836, with the view of 
redstabliahing himself in his country. The Chilian Charg6 d' Affaires, at Lima, 
being informed of these preparations, endeavored to prevail on the Peruvian Govern- 
ment to interfere, and put an end to them ; that Government, however, did not seem 
inclined to do so, and the Chilians asserted their belief that Freyre had been secretly 
instigated and aided by General Santa Cruz. The expedition failed entirely ; the 
crew of one of the vessels mutinied, and carried her into Valparaiso, where she was 
delivered up to the Chilian Government} the other vessel, with Freyre on board, 
ceached the island of Chiloe, but was there soon after taken, imd all the invaders were 
made prisoners. The Chilians either having just grounds of complaint against Santa 
Cruz, or being suspicious with regard to his views in that quavter of the world, 
thought proper to declare a (;onvietion that the Peru-Bolivian Gk)vernment had acted 
unfairly towards them in this affair, and to demand satisfaction. At the same time, 
General Rosas* the Chief of Buenos Ayres, made a similar demand on Santa Cruz, 
for some alleged infraaion of 4he rights of that State ; the Supreme Protector, how- 
ever, refused to accede to the wishes ^of either complainant, and they accordingly 
prepared to make war on him in concert This war has just terminated in favor of 
the party attacked; the Buenos Ayrean forces sent against Bolivia have been routed, 
and the ChzUans, after landing about two thousand men near Arequipa, in^ South 
t^eru, were surrounded by Santa Cruz, and forced to capitulate. 

A short time before this event, a revolution was attempted in Chili by^a Colonel 
Yidaurre, famous for his turbulent dispbsition ; it was principally directed against 
Diego Portales, the Minister of Foreign Relations and of the Interior, who has, 
for some time past, been the real director of the State. On the third of June, 1837, 
Portales was seized by Vidaurre, and a division of the troops whom he had prevailed 
on to join him, during a review near Santiago. As soon as the news reached that 
capital, General Blanco Encalada assembled the remainder of the forces, attacked the 
insurgents, defeated them entirely, and made prisoners of all their chiefs ; Portales 
was, however., found dead on the field, where Vidaurre had caused him to be shot at 
the commencement of Xhe action. The chiefs of the conspiracy were shot at Santi- 
<ago on the fourth of July, and quiet was restored. 

The political history of the other States, formed out of the Spanish kingdom of 
La Plata, during the last ten years, is, perhaps, less interesting, or more revolting, 
xhan that of any other portion of America. The question with regard to the adop- 
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tion of federal, or of central institutions, agitated those countries with the utmost yio* 
lence. In 1833, Balcarce, the GoTcmor of Buenos Ayres, resigned his situation^ and 
as no one could be found to assume those perilous duties, the State was directed for 
some time by the President of the Legislature. At length General Rosas, the Chief 
of the Central or Unitarian Party, was appointed by the Legislature Captain-Greneral 
of the Province, and provided with powers almost unlimited for an unlimited period. 
He for some time refused to accept the oflice ; having been, however, elected to it by 
the people in 1835, he assumed the command, which he has ever since preserved. 

The circumstances connected with the destruction of the settlement made by the 
Buenos Ayrcans at the Falkland Islands,, in 1831^ should be here related. Those 
Islands, situated opposite the eastern entrance of Magellan's Straits, appear to 
have been first discovered by the British during the seventeenth century, and were 
■amed by them in honor of the gallant Lucius Cary Lord Falkland. The French like- 
wise claimed the rights consequent upon their discovery, which they asserted to have 
been made by the navigators of St. Malo; and accordingly this group is alwaye 
called Isles Malmiines^ by French geographers. The Spaniards adopted their appel- 
lation of Malvinas, from the French, although they pretended that the islands had been 
known to them as the Islas dc Patos^ long before they had been visited by the sub* 
jects of any other nation. The French and English successively made settlements 
on these Islands during the last century ; the French settlement was withdrawn upon 
the remonstrance of the Spanish Grovcrnment, and that made by the British wae 
broken up by the Viceroy of Buenos Ayres, who sent a strong expedition there for 
the purpose, in June, 1770. Great Britain, upon this occasion, prepared for war, and 
the Spanish Government was obliged, by a special convention, to disavow the act of 
its offieer, and to replace the colonists at its own expense. The settlement was, how- 
ever, shortly after abandoned, and the Islands long remained desolate and unoccupied, 
common to the vessels of all nations. The Spanish writers pretend thai this abandon- 
ment was made in consequence of a secret stipulation to that effect in the Convention.. 
The British Government, however, positively denies that any such engagement was 
made, and no proof of it has ever been adduced. The conduct to be observed by 
each party with regard to these Islands, has been indeed clearly determined in the- 
sixth article of the Convention between them, of October twenty-eight, 1790, where 
it is agreed, " with respect to the eastern and western coasts of South America, and 
to the islands adjacent, that no settlement shall be formed hereafter by the respective 
subjects, in such parts of those coasts as are situated to the south of those parts of the 
same coasts, and of the islands adjacent, which are already occupied by Spain.*' 
Now Spain, in 1790, did not occupy a single spot within many degrees of latitude 
north of the Falkland islands. 

At length, in the month of June, 1821, Commodore Jewett, « native of Pennsylva- 
nia, in the service of Buenos Ayres, put into one of the many bays among the 
Falkland Islands, of which he thought proper to take final possession in the name of 
his Grovemment, courteously offering to the commander of a British vessel then 
lying there, all the facilities required by him during his stay. On the strength of 
this occupation, and as heirs to Spain, the Buenos Ayreans, in 1829, granted a conv- 
mission to a German named Vemet, to form an establishment in those Islands, vest- 
ing him, at the same time, with powers, as political and military governor, to collect 
duties, and to prevent the vessels of other countries from landing and fishing on the 
coasts as before. The British agent at Buenos Ayres, immediately protested against 
this assumption, which he considered as an invasion of the riglits of his own Govern- 
ment. Vernet, however, proceeded to establish himself on one of the Islands, 
where, in virtue of his office, he thought proper, in 1831, to seize three American 
vessels, to confiscate portions of their cargoes, and to imprison some of their crews. 
Mr. Slncum, the American Consul at Buenos Ayres, complained to the Government 
of these acts, which he justly viewed as outrages, and demanded redress. The 
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Buenos A3nreanB in reply, maintained that Vemet had not exceeded the commission 
which had been legally bestowed on him, and the Consul accordingly submitted ths 
affair to his own Grovemment, as well as to the commander of its naval forces in ths 
rirer of La Plata. The latter conceived it to be his duty to act without further in- 
structions in behalf of his countrymen, and the sloop of war Lexington, was accord- 
ingly despatched to the Falkland Islands for that purpose. She arrived off the plaos 
occupied by Vemet, on the thirty-first of December ; on the following day her com- 
mander, Captain Duncan, landed, took possession of the American vessels lying 
there under seizure, and of their cargoes which had been confi-scated, and having 
broken up the whole establishment, brought away Vemet and his followers as pri- 
soners to the river La Plata. 

On the arrival of the Lexington in the. Plata, some negotiations took place be- 
tween the Giovenmient of Buenos Ayres and Mr. Slacum, the result of which was 
the surrender of Vemet and the other prisoners to that Gh>veroment, upon its re* 
suming tlie responsibility for their proceedings. This was done on the sixteenth of 
February, and immediately afterwards the Grovemment suspended all communications 
with the American Consul. 

A Charg6 d' Affaires was sent by the United States in the following year to 
Buenos Ayres, to demand satisfaction from the Government of that country, for this 
illegal conduct of one of its agents against their citizens ; he was met by a similar 
demand for satisfaction on' the part of the Buenos Ayreans, on account of the hostili- 
ties conunitted by the commander of the Lexington, against a territory belonging of 
right to their Republic. No compromise was possible, ahd after a fruitless correspond- 
ence, Mr. Bayhes, the Charge d'Affaircs, returned to the United States. Since that 
period there has been little official intercourse between the two Governments *, tht 
Buenos Ayreans frequently intimate their intention to send a minister to the United 
States for the purpose of settling the affair ; but other circumstances have occurred 
which render it very improbable that they will ever do so. On the second of January, 
1833, the British sloop of war Clio, appeared off Port Louis, the principal harbour 
on the Falkland Islands, and her commander quietly took possession of the group 
in the name of his Government. Thus have the Buenos Ayreans, by their folly and 
injustice, attracted to their very gates a power which will not probably abandon tbs 
important position thus taken, unless it should be found too expensive to maintain it. 
The islands are situated in latitude fifty-two soi:^li, they produce no wood, or other 
material, for fuel, and little, if any grain, can be raised on them; under which cir- 
cumstances, it will be difficult to keep up any establishment there. 

The right of the British to the possession of the group^ is bcused upon views of 
international law, the justice of which is by no means established. But in the imagi- 
nary government to which all nations arc considered as subject, the will of the Exe- 
cutive is paramount over that of the Legislature or of the Judiciary ; and until some 
other nation shall be in a situation to dispute the claim of Great Britain to the direc- 
tion of the maritime affairs of the world, it will be needless to discuss with her any 
questions pertaining to that department. 

The Cisplatine Republic, or Uruguay, still subsists, though constantly disturbed 
by revolution. The first President, Fructuoso Rivera, having been unsuccessful in an 
attack upon the Charruas, a fierce race of Indians inhabiting the forests in the north, 
became unpopular, and an insurrection against him broke out at Montevideo, in July, 
1832, headed by Greneral Juan Antonio Lavalleja. After some time passed in petty con- 
flicts, the revolutionists were dispersed; and Lavalleja took refuge in Brazil ; here hs 
raised a body of adventurers, with which he invaded Umguay in 1834, and was 
again defeated by Rivera. In 1835, Rivera's term of office having expired, Don 
Manuel Oribe was chosen to succeed him, who, in order to restore the country to 
quiet, published a decree of general amnesty. This excited the indignation of ths 
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friends of Rivera, who, headed by him, rose in arms against the GoTcmment, bul 
were finally defeated and dispersed in September, 1836. Considerable jealousy exist* 
between the Governments of this State and of Buenos Ayres; each appears to afford 
with pleasure an asylum to delinquents of every species flying from the other; and 
each is daily charged with fomenting conspiracies against the independence of ths 
other. 

Far in the interior, between the rivers Parana and Paraguay, is a State deriving 
its name from the latter stream, which has been for many years governed in the mosi 
absolute manner, by an old lawyer called Doctor Francia, as celebrated for the eccen* 
tricity as for the determination of his character. Very little is known of this countryi 
OS the policy of its niler is to exclude all foreigners from the State, and to prevent 
those who enter it, as well as his own siil>jects, from leaving it. Its principal pro- 
duction is the herb or herbs from wUich is 'made the matleifj a beverage as much es- 
teemed by the inhabitants of La Plata and Chili, as tea is by the Chinese. Tbs 
treasury of the Autocrat is said to be well filled. 

Ecuador has had its share of internal disturbances. In 1834, when Flores was to 
quit the presidency, he appealed to the army to support him in retaining the power* 
The people, however, were generally against him, and in favor of a civilian, Don 
Vicente Rocafiierte, of Guayaquil. After some difficulties and contests, it was 
agreed that Rocafuerte should be President, and Florea commander in chief of th« 
forces. Rocafuerte is a mild and amiable man, of considerable intelligence; he pass- 
ed some time in the United States during 1823, '24, and devoted himself to the ex- 
amination of the political and moral institutions of the country. Subsequently, hs 
resided for several years in London, as the representative of Mexico, during the presi* 
dency of Victoria, and was chosen to fill his present high situation soon after his re- 
turn to his native'country. He has endeavoured to ameliorate the condition of things 
in Ecuador, and displayed considerable tact, as well as determination, in eluding the 
efforts made by the Grovemments of Chili and Buenos Ayres, to engage him in their 
league against Santa Cruz. 

New Granada has been, upon the whole, little disturbed during the last four years* 
It has, however, been twice threatened with foreign wars within that period ; in 1834 
on account oC the illegal and violent proceedings of the authorities of Carthagena^ 
against M. Barrot, the French Consul at that place; and in 1836, on account of the 
turrest, condemnation, and imprisonment of an Elnglishman, named Russel, while he 
was acting, temporarily, as the Consul of Great Britain at Panama. In each cass 
the Gk)vemment of New Granada was compelled to submit to mortifying termsi 
such as the payment of damages to the individuals asserted to have been unjustly 
treated, the displacement of constituted authorities, and public acknowledgments of 
misconduct on ^e part of those authorities. It is difficult to determine without en- 
tering into minute examinations of the cases, whether these proceedings of France 
and of Great Bri^iin are to l^ approved or not ; those who maintain that the United 
States have no cause for complaint against Mexico at the present moment, would, of 
course, pronounce the conduct of the first named Governments overbearing and out- 
rageous, as the acts for which they thought proper to chastise New Granada are far 
exceeded in violence and injustice, by many of those committed by Mexican autho- 
rities against the persons and property of the United States. 

On the first of March, 1837, General Santander retired from the presidency of 
New Granada, agreeably to the provisions of the Constitution, by which he is ren- 
dered ineligible for the four years inunediately following the expiration of his term 
of office; he was succeeded by Don Jose Ignaciode Marquez. According to/tha 
report of the state of the treasury, made on that occasion, the finances of the Repub^ 
lie were improving. Many attempts have been made by the Grovemment, for some 
years past, to engage the capitalists of foreign nations in aid of the construction of 
a canal or rail road, across the Isthmus of Panama. Of such projects, we merely 
take the liberty to say, that a ship canal is impracticable, and a rail road nearly so. 
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These assertions are Hilly authorised by the reports of the engineers who haw 
surveyed the Isthmus, for the purpose of ascertaining what could be done in this 
way ; if any additional assurance could be needed it is to be found in the circumstance, 
that no moneyed man, or company, has ever been prevailed on to take any part in 
such an undertaking. The GK>Temment of New Granada did, indeed, lately maks 
two contracts ; one for a rail road with a native of Pennsylvania, who had no funds 
or other gifounds for undertaking it, than a commission from the Government of ths 
United States to examine the countrjr ; and the other for a ship canal, With a French 
Adventurer, calling himself the Baron de Thierry, and pretending to be King of New 
Zealand. 

In Venezuela General Paetf remained as President until January twentieth, 1835, in 
which year Dr. Jose Vargas, a lawyer, was chosen to succeed him. The new President 
Was, however, scarcely installed in office, when he was seized by a body of military 
men, and sent out of the country; Gkneral Paez was then requested by the conspira- 
tors to resume his situation . as President : he, however, refused, marched againsi 
them, defeated them, and completely overthrew them in the course of the year. Var^r 
gas has not, however, resumed the Presidency, the duties of which have been sinoi 
performed^by General Soublette, the Vice President. 

' Of Central America, or Guatemala, we have little to say. By the last accounts, 
this country, rendered by the nature of its territory and climate almost inaccessible, is 
politically divided into States, between which there exists a slight bond of union in 
the form of a Federal Government. The seat of the Grovernment, at present, is the 
eity of Salvador. This country, likewise, aspires to the honors and advantages 
consequent upon the opening of a passage for vessels through its territory, between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; the plan, which has been long since proposed, is to 
render the waters of the river San JUan navigable from its mouth in the Atlantic, to 
the lake of Nicaragua, of which it is the outlet ; and from that outlet, or the adjoining 
one of Leon, to cut a canal to the Pacific. This project is still more chimerical than 
that of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 

Before we continue our narration of events in Mexico, from the period at which 
our last accounts terminated, it is proper to correct a misstatement made in the pre- 
Tious number. At page 480, it is stated that Mr. Poinsett, agreeably to directions 
fiom the Government of the United States, had proposed to that of Mexico, to pur- 
chase the 'country west of the Sabine from the latter, so as to fix the boundaries of 
that power on the Colorado or the Rio del Norte, and that this proposal had been re- 
jected by the Mexicans. This is incorrect, the proposal was never made to ths 
Mexican Government by Mr. Poinsett. That gentleman, on the twelfth of January, 
1828, concluded a treaty with Mexico, by the terms of which, the limits between ths 
two countries were to subsist as settled in the convention of February twenty-second, 
1819. The ratifications of this treaty were to be exchanged within four months after 
its- date, and a commissioner and surveyor were to be appointed by both parties* to 
meet within one year at Natchitoches, for the purpose of marking down the lins 
agreed on. In order that the ratifications. should be exchanged, the treaty must, by 
the Mexican constitution, have received the assent of both Houses of t}ie Mexican 
Congress ; and by the Constitution of the United States, it should have been approved 
by their Senate. The Mexican Executive submitted the treaty to their House of 
Representatives, by which it was immediately approved *, after this, however, for 
reasons which it is unnecessary here to examine, it was not presented to the Senate 
of that country until the end of April, when the four months were nearly terminated. 
Of course it could not receive the ratification of the Government of the United States 
within the prescribed period ; and indeed the Mexican Minister at Washington, did 
not present himself for that purpose, until the second of August. Nothing farther 
was concluded between the two Governments until the fifth of April, 1832, when 
this same treaty, together with an additional article, fixing anew the periods for ths 
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' exchange of the ratifications, and for the meeting of the peraont to mark out the line 
of boundary, harino; been completely and definitively confirmed on both sides, waa 
■igned at Washington by the President and Secretary of State of the United Statca. 
On the same day, waa also finally adjusted a treaty of amity, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, between those powers, to be in force for eight years after that date. The latter 
treaty has continued in force ever since its conclusion. The treaty of limits, however, 
has never been executed ; no commissioner or surveyor, on the part of Mexico, has 
appeared at Natchitoches to mark the boundary between the two Republics, notwith- 
standing a w»cond additional article, prolonging the period for such proceedings, was 
•igned at Washington, on the third of April, 1835; and a declaration still farther 
extending that period was made by the Secretary of State of the United States and 
Don M. E. Gorostiza, the Mexican Envoy at Washington, on the eighteenth of 
April, 1«36. Circumstances have, in the mean time occurred, which render it proba- 
ble that the treaty of limits will become a dead letter, so far as Mexico is coucerned 
in it. 

On the first of April, 18-29, General Guerrero commenced the exercise of his func- 
tions as President of the United Mexican States; General Anastasio Bustamente 
being the Vice President. Guerrero entered upon his office while the country was not 
only distracted by civil commotions, but also threatened by foreign enemies. The 
Spaniards had been, for some time, collecting troops and vessels of war at Havana, 
and cirauinstanccs d lily rcndort'd it more probable, that they were about to strike 
some blow at Mexico ; in order to prevent this, a small naval force was cx)llccted at 
Vera Cruz, in 1828, and pla( ed under the direction of Commodore David Porter, who 
had retired from the service of his own country. After considerable difficultiea. 
Commodore Porter p;ot to s.'a in the bei^inning of 18519, and some actions took place . ' 

between his .vessels and those.of the Spaniards, in one of which, on the fourteenth of / 

February, the Mexican briij Guerrero was taken by the Spanish frigate Lealtad. 
But it soon became evident that the contest could not be maintained by Mexico on 
the sea, as the treasury was unable to meet the necessities of even the small force 
already asscmhh^ ; the voss'^ls were, in consequence, laid up in July following, and 
their crews were discharn:'"d. Commodore Porter hauled down his flag on the 28th 
of that month, and resi;;n'^d his command, in which he was imitated by nearly all 
the foreign officers in the Mexican service. 

In the mean time, the Cautain-Gencral of Cuba, encouraged by his success on the 
sea, had despntclied five thou-sand troops, from Havana, on board of transports, escort- 
ed ^y thirteen ships of war, to tlic Mexican coast. The land forces were commanded 
by General Isidore Barradas ; Admiral Angel de la Borde being the chief of th« 
squadron. This expedition arrived off the mouth of Tampico river on the twenty- ^ 

seventh of July, and the troops were landed without opposition on the following day. 
Some little resistance was made by the Mexican garrison at Tampico, but thai place 
was occupied ; and Barradas soon after began his march into the interior, scattering 
proclamations before him, in which the Mexicans were invited to return under the . 

protectiori of their lawful sovereign. ; 

Guerrero immediately called the Congress together, and obtained from them, by a 
small majority, the concession of powers, which, though extensive, were much mors 
limited tlian those demanded. This first step having been taken, he called out the / 

militia, and levied contributions, not only upon the several States of the confederacy, 
but likewise upon individuals, according to the supposed amount of their fortune. 
While the President was thus preparing for the defence of the country, Santa Anna 
was acting upon his own autliority. As soon as he ,learnt that the Spaniards had 
landed, he assembled all his forces at Vera Cruz, obtained money and vessels as he 
could, and then embarking, with about nine thousand men from that port, he reached 
Tampico on the nincteentli of August. Landing immediately, with about two thou- 
sand men, he attacked the small Spanish garrison led at New Tampico, (the town , 
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now called Tampico,) and, after some hard fighting, got possession of the place. 
Barradas, who had advanced but a small distance into the interior, haying been held 
in check by the Mexican Genera], Garza, immediately returned, and drove Santa 
Anna from his position without difficulty, after which, the two armies continued op- 
posite each other, and separated only by a river, fbr some days inactive; the 
Spaniards were expecting, or rather hoping, for reinforcements from Havana, whik 
Santa Anna was afreiid to attack them with his own troops alone; both parties were, 
moreover, suffering from sickness and want of provisions. On the seventh of Sep- 
tember, the troops sent by the Government from Mexico, arrived under the command 
of Greneral Mier y Teran, and Barradas, completely surrounded, was summoned to 
surrender. While the negotiations were going on, a most violent hurricane took 
place, which, by forcing the waters of the river upwards, caused great injury to tbe^ 
Mexicans, and revived the hopes of the Spaniards. Santa Anna now found that 
farther delay might be ruinous to him, and accordingly, he ventured, on the tenth of 
September, to attack his enemy's position ; this brought Barradas again to a parley, 
and a convention was signed between the two generals, by which the Spaniard! 
agreed to deliver up their arms and ammunition, and to quit the country. 

Such was the issue of the last attempt made by the Spaniards to regain their pos- 
sessions on the American continent ; to Guerrero, at least, it proved fatal. He had 
used his dictatorial powers with but little moderation, and had drawn on himself the 
hatred of the richer classes by his exactions ; his enen^ies, thus increased in number, 
took advantage of the popularity which Santa Anna had gained from his success at 
Tampico, in order to lower the merits of the President by contrast Santa Anna 
was proclaimed by them as the saviour of his country, was called the hero of Tam- 
pico, &c., while Guerrero was charged with having opposed obstacles to the defeat 
of the Spaniards, by his tyranny and avarice. The State of Yucatan began the first 
formal opposition to the President, by a decree on the fourth of December, declaring 
its secession from -the Republic; and soon after, Greneral Bustamente, the Vice Presi- 
dent, raised the standard of war against him, at Jalapa, while Santa Anna was yet 
undecided. Guerrero hastily assembled some troops, at the head of which he quitted 
Mexico, in order to repress these movements. Scarcely had he departed, however, 
ere a revolution was effected in the capital in favor of the propositions made by Bns- 
tamenle under the title of Plan of Jalapa ; and a commission of government was 
established, acting agreeably to that Plan. Guerrero, deserted by his troops, was forced 
to resign, and Pedraza being left out of the question, Bustamente assumed theofiice of 
President, with the assent, apparently, of the great mass of the population of the coun- 
try. 

Santa Anna for some reasons not clearly known, took no active part in the latter 
proceedings, but remained at his stronghold. Vera Cruz, of which he was continued 
in the command. Lorenzo de Zavala, and many other persons, attached to the party 
of the late President, retired to the United States. 

' Bustamente remained in power nearly three years; during the whole of which 
period, civil wars were going on in various parts of the Republic. Guerrero oon- 
tinued quiet, for a short time after his abdication, but he, at length, appeared in arms 
against the Government, in the country bordering on the Pacific, which had been ths 
scene of his principal actions with the Spaniards. After a numbe^ of slight conflicts 
between his forces and those of the Government, commanded by (General Bravo, 
Guerrero was defeated at Chilpanzingo, on the second of January, 1831 ; his troops 
were dispersed, and he himself became a wanderer, and an outlaw. Under thess 
circumstances he reached Acapulco, where he embarked on board of a GJenoese ves- 
sel, whose Captain, Pica Luga, had received many favors fh>m him during his days 
of prosperity. This wretch, however, who had promised to transport hun to Europe, 
instead of so doing, carried him to the neighboring port of Guatulco, and delivered 
him op to the authorities on the twenty-third of January ; he was thenoe removed to 
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the oity of Oaxaca, where he was tried by a military commiBsibn, and condemned 
to death as a traitor. On the fourteenth of February, he was shot at Cuilapa, a 
town near Oaxaca. Thus perished the most gallant chieftain of the Mexican reyo- 
lution, the victim of ill-directed ambition on liis own psurt, and of envy and malice 
on that of his enemies. His most deadly foe was Don Lucas Alaman, the Secre- 
tary of State, under Bustameate's administration, who is said to have arranged the 
tieacherous proceedings of the Italian sea-captain, and to have rewarded the villainy 
by a present of not less tbai^ fifty thousand dollars. 

Aftier the death of Guerrero the opposition to the Government was maintained 
throughout 1831, by General Alvarez, and other chiefs in the South; during the fol- 
lowing year, however, another revolution was effected, at a greater cost of blood and 
treasure, than thorny by which Guerrero and Bustamente had been successively raised 
to power. On the third of January, 1832, Santa Anna, supported by the garrisona 
of Vera Cruz, and of the castle of Ulua, declared against the existing Government ; 
and soon after. General Moctezuma, the Commandant of Tampico, with the troops 
at that place, followed his example. . To repress these insurrections, the Government 
■ent General Calderon against Santa Anna, by whom the latter was defeated at 
Tolomc, twenty miles from Vera Cruz, on the third of March, and then beseiged in 
Vera Cruz. General Teran, who had been despatched from Mexico against Mocte- 
vama, was less successful, and was, in the end, forced to retire to the capital. Santa 
Anna, recruiting his forces during the summer, obliged Calderon to retreat, and, tha 
insurgents daily increasing, the Government was at length induced to come to terms. 
A convention was signed at Zavaleta, near Puebla, on the twenty-third of December, 
by which Bustamente was to quit the country, and Pedraaa was declared to have 
been duly elected in 1828. This convention was carried into effect immediately; 
Bustamente embarked for France, and Pedraza, who had, in the meantime, arrived in 
Mexico, took his place as President. 

The term of Pedraza's presidency, according to the constitution, expired on the 
thirty-first of March, 1833, previous to which Santa Anna was elected to succeed 
him. The Vice President, chosen at the same time was Gomez Farias Valentin, a vio- 
lent opponent of Santa Anna, and a firm friend to the Federal System, which that 
Gkneral had shown a strong inclination to overthrow. InUie Congress of 1833, 'Si, 
there was a strong majority in favor of the views of F&rias, and decrees were ac- 
eordingly passed or proposed, calculated to support that system, and to abridge tbs 
powera of the church and the aristocracy. Santa Anna opposed the passage of such 
laws for some time, and at length began to hint that he would employ force to counter- 
act the views of the reformers; the Congress thereupon, considering the liberty of its 
discussions invaded, suspended its sessions on the fourteenth of May, 1834. Santa 
Anna immediately upon this, appealed to the people by a proclamation, setting forth 
his views for the preservation of liberty, religion, and order, in Mexico, all of which, 
as he pretended, were threatened by the violence of the Vice President, and his tyran- 
nical majority in the Legislature. 

The minds of the people having been duly prepared by this address, a PromMioo- 
mento was effected at Cuemavaca, a large town not far from the capital, on thetWenty- 
fiith of May. The Plan proposed was — that the late laws against the church, and 
those for the banishment of individuals who acted against the Federal System, should 
be declared void — ^that the actual Congress should be dismissed, and another be con- 
vened, the members of which, should be furnished with powera to reorganize ths 
system of government-<-and that the President should be sustained in carrying into 
execution the views which he had manifested. The plan of CMeriMWua was adopted 
almost universally, and the Congress was virtually dissolved by prorogations. 

The new Congress met on the firat of January, 1835, nearly all the members coming 
provided with instructions from their constituents, or from the legislatures of their 
States, to the effect that the constitution might, and should be altered according to tha 
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win of tlie body oonyened. The first act of this Congress was to declare the Vk« 
President, Gomez Farias incapable of remaining in office, and he was accordingly 
obliged to retire to New Orleans, where he still resides ; then came the discussion* 
as to how far, and by whom, the existing form of Gk)Yemment might be changed; 
these questions were determined by a decree of the Congress, to the effect that itself 
possessed fuU power to alter the constitution in every point which did not affect tha 
maintenance of the Republican System, of the Roman Catholic Religion, the liberty 
of the press, and the independence of the country. 

In the mean time, the legislatures of nearly all the States were declaring in favoi 
of the reorganization of the system of Grovemment. Yucatan, which had remained, 
since 1829, separated from the Republic, was re^united, and pronounced itself ready 
to abide by the result of the deliberations of the general Congress. 7he legislatun 
of Coahuila and Texas, however, was opposed to a change, and was theceupon dis- 
missed by General Cos, the military commandant, in April, 1835. The State of 
Zacatecas, in which are situated some of the richest and most productive mines in 
the Republic, also appeared to be averse to the overthrow of the Federal System, and 
its deputies to the Congress were instructed accordingly^ The Congress replied by 
declaring Zacatecas in rebellion; Santa Anna marched against it with a strong 
force, defeated the rebels in a bloody battle, on the eleventh of May, near the capitiJ 
of the State, and reduced them to submission. After this, all public opposition* 
ceased, except on the part of Gieneral Bravo, who had, for some personal reason or 
other, placed himself at the head of an aimed force against the Government, in the 
South. 

The expression of opinions being thua put down, the Congress proceeded in its 
labors. By a decree dated October third, the legislatures of the several States were 
/Ordered to cease fVom the exercise of their functions; their places being subsequently 
■applied by Juntas of Administration, and the States becoming DepartTMiUs of tie 
Mexican Republic, one and irulivis^le. In the course of 1835 and 1836, other con* 
■titutional laws, as they are termed, were passed, and the form of Gh>vemment was 
settled, as it now subsists. 

Of this system, we shall (nerely say that the executive power is lodged in the hands 
of a President, elected for eight years; the legislature is compost of a House of De- 
puties, and a Senate, the latter chosen in a very complicated manner; the judiciary 
consists of a Supreme Court, and of a high court in each department, with inferior 
tribunals. In addition to these branches of government, there is a Supreme ConservO' 
Hve Power J which may revise and annul nearly all the proceedings of the other 
branches ; this body consists of five members, " who are accountable only to Ood a%d 
to public opinion" The whole system is arranged in a manner so intricate, and 
there are such a number of checks upon power, that it will be difficult for any officer 
to perform any duty without violating the constitution, or coming into collision with 
some other authority. 

While the Legislature was thus remodelling the constitution, a small number of 
persons from the United States, who had settled in Texas, aided by some adventurers 
firom their mother country, were s^arating that extensive and valuable territory from 
the Mexican Republic. The invasion of Texaa by the Mexicans, under Santa Anna, 
in the beginning of 1836, their march to the San Jacinto, and their signal defeat on its 
banks on the twenty-first of April, by half their number of the Texan adventurers, are 
circumstances which we cannot now relate ; they may, perhaps, hereafter form the 
subjects of a separate narrative in this Review. Kor can we, at present, advert 
to the difficulties between the United States and Mexico, or between the latter coun- 
try and France, farther than to state, that from present appearances there is little 
prospect of a speedy adjustment of the difficulties in either case. By the last accounts 
Baron Deffiiudis, the French Minister in Mexico, was preparing to sail from Vera 
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Cruz, and a French squadron was said to be on its way to the Gulf, for the purpose 
of enforcing the demands of that Gk>vemment. 

Soon after the completion of the constitution, General Anastasio Bustamente, who 
had been residing in Europe since his expulsion in 183*2, and who had, a short tima 
before, returned to Mexico, was elected, with but little opposition, to the presidency 
of the Republic; he entered upon his duties in May, 1837. He is a man of vigour 
and determination, and it is said has profited much by his late residence in Europe. 
He has before him an arduous task ; much to reform, much to destroy, much to build 
up, and many conflicting opinions to reconcile. Whether he will prove equal to this 
remains to be seen. We will venture to express a belief that he will not, and that 
without pretending to any extraordinary degree of political foresight. Every thing 
in Mexico portends a dismemberment of the Republic. The western portion com- 
prising the departments of Sonora and Sinaloa have already seceded ; the northern 
territories of New California and New Mexico, are held by the slightest possible 
tenure, and Yucatan is wavering. We must now close this series of papers, rather 
abruptly, we confess. We have taken pains to state &cts with clearness and preci- 
sion, although frequently, with so much conciseness, as to lay ourselves open to the 
charge of obscurity. In our future numbers, we shall, from time to time, present 
views of what is going on in those countries, so as to fbnn a connected narrative of 
their proceedings. 

Being anxious that these sketches should be purely historical, we have avoided as 
far as possible, allusions either personal or national. We have ventured, in many 
instances, to condemn, but never without presenting facts which, in our opinion, af- 
ford ample bases for the condemnation. With these views we have purposely defer- 
red the examination of questions pending between the United States and the Southern 
Republics, confining ourselves in such cases to mere statements of the circumstances 
as clearly established and admitted by all parties. 
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BT MIONET. 

We are enabled to state as certain, that M. Mignet, the author of the classical his- 
tory of the French Revolution, has been appointed by the Academie RoyaU^ of Paris, 
to prepare a biography of its late associate, the Hon. Edward Livingston. The 
character and capacity of M. Mignet are such as to assure us that this task will be 
satisfactorily performed ; he was a familiar inmate of Mr. Livingston's house during 
the residence of the latter gentleman in Paris, and has entered into correspondence 
with many persons in this country, in order to procure materials for the proper exe- 
cution of his work. 

We announce these circumstances with mingled feelings of pain and pleasure. 
We rejoiee that the life and labors of our distinguished statesman and jurist will be 
thus commemorated, while at the same time we lament that it should be left to for- 
eigners in a foreign land to erect the monument. Livingston, however, belongs to 
the world. While engaged in ameliorating the political and moral institutions of his 
own country, he was, at tlie seune time, presenting views and establishing principles 
by which the great family of mankind will profit. Those views and principles have 
long since engaged the attention of the enlightened classes in Europe, and hereafter, 
when they shall have been adopted there, they will probably come back to us under 
the sanction of a foreign name, and thus receive that respect to which they were at 
first entitled. 
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THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. 



The leading objection urged against the great reform principle 
which the Democratic party is struggling to establish, by the 
divorce of the fatal connection between Bank and State, is, that 
It is a measure of hostility to banks, to credit, and to commerce. 
This is the cry with which we are met at the ▼ery outset of the 
path of inquiry, and which is made to conjure up the most fright- 
ful spectral monsters of ruin and dismay. It is in vain that the 
fiiends of this truly wise, safe, and necessary reform protest 
against so utterly gratuitous an assumption of designs having an 
existence only in the imaginations of panic-making politicians, 
•nd their panic-stricken followers. It is in vain that the charge is 
met and put to shame a thousand times. It is in vain that the 
circle of the argument is travelled round again and again, and 
proved perfect on every point, in all its bearings, while every 
tangible objection is repelled. Still its opponents, though con- 
stantly refuted, are never silenced, and still this panic cry is raised, 
mnd repeated by the thousand echoes of a partisan press. We 
propose in the present article to present a plain view of the subject 
^dressed especially to the friends of commerciiU banking and 
commercial credit ; and trust that no one, who will permit his ex- 
cited party paseions and panic to yield for a while to a calm reflec- 
tion upon the true principles and objects of banking, will hereafter 
hesitate to ascribe the present chaotic condition of the currency 
and the exchanges of the country to their one true and only source. 
We leave out of view entirely in this article the question of the 
currency, in the points of view adverted to by us in former num- 
liers; and acquiescing in the existence. and use of paper-money for 
a circulating medium as a fact, desire to prove even to its peculiar 
friends and advocates — at least to the honest and sincere — that an 
enlightened regard to the true principles of their own theory ought 
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to direct their efforts to precisely the policy of the Independent 
Treasury Scheme for which they now so bitterly denounce tke 
Administration. 

According to the siost distinguished writers. on this* subject, com* 
mercial banks should, in making loans or discounts based on depo- 
sites and circulation, confine themselves to business paper ha?ing 
but a short time to run, and never grant an extension of such loans 
or discounts. As. they express it, " the proper business of a bank 
is not to lend capital, but to lend credit" — not to furnish the trader 
with sufficient means to carry on his business independently of other 
resourees, but simply to enable him to anticipate the proceeds •f 
his sales, by making advances to him to supply the place of such 
portion of his own capital as he has parted with by selling op 
credit. If a bank discounts nothing but business paper, the notes 
it issues represent the notes it discounts, and the notes it discounts 
represent the commodities, or the value of the commodities, which 
the merchant has bought or sold. Let these commodities be flour, 
sugary cotton, tobacco, or any thing else, they form a fund by which 
the merchant may, in due season, pay the note discounted by the 
bank, and thereby enable the bank to redeem its issues. 

So long as banks observe this rule, they cannot, according to this 
theory, make issues to excess ; for the accommodations they grant 
are exactly adapted to the commercial business of the country, in- 
creasing as it increases, and diminishing as it diminishes. The 
exact proportion of currency to commodities is preserved, no matter 
what may be the fluctuations of commerce* 

So long, moreover, as banks observe this rule, domestic exchanges 
cannot be thrown into confusion. If the trade between difierent 
parts of the country were reduced to mere barter, (both money and 
credit being excluded thereirom,) it is self-evident that exchanges 
would be regular, for no part of the country would part with com* 
roodities, except on receiving commodities of equal value in return.. 
Equally regular would be the exchanges, if, instead of being carried 
en by mere barter of commodities, they should be carried on by the 
medium of paper which should be the exact representative of th» 
value of those commodHies. 

But let banks make issues to enable their customers to pay taxes^ 
and they introduce disorder into both currency and exchanges. In 
such cases their paper is not the representative of commodities, and 
no specific fund is proyided for its redemption. The banks are ac*« 
comroodating, not the wants of commerce, but, in an indirect way, 
the wants of Government. The issues of the banks no longer 
adapt themselves to the trade of the country, expanding as it in- 
creases, and contracting as it diminishes, but expanding and con- 
tracting according to the demand for public revenue. The founds* 
tioQ is also laid for confusion in exchanges. While the banks 
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restricted themaelyes to discounting busiobess paper, the exchanges 
•^ commodities by different parts of the cosntry afforded effectual 
means of equalizing the exchanges of bank notes which were the 
inere representatives of the value of these commodities. But there 
ar^ no commodities to represent bank notes issued for the payment 
of public revenue ; and Government does not, in its disbursementSt 
pay out bank notes in the places to which they would find their way 
in the natural course of trade, but, very probably, in the points direct- 
ly opposite. It is hardly necessary to say, that, when Government 
receives banks notes in payment of public dues, bank notes will 
h0 issued to an amount sufficient to supply the demand. It mat- 
ters not what particular form bank loans may then assume. It is 
plain that, in such cases, bahk issues exceed what the commercial 
wants of the community require^ and go to supply its wants for 
Qlher objects. 

If the banks issue notes for the purchase and improvement of 
real estate, they may disorder currency and exchanges as much as 
4y issuing notes for the payment of taxes. In such cases, their 
notes are indeed the representatives of commodities, but not of 
commodities which can be advantageously sold in time to enable 
borrowers to repay what has been lent to them, and thus enable the 
banks to meet their engagements. In some parts of the counlry 
the banks may be under the necessity of redeeming the aggregate 
amount of their issues once in three months, in others in a shorter, 
and in others in a longer, period. But it would be but a poor " ac- 
commodation " to the purchaser of a cotton plantation in Mississip- 
pi, to be obliged to repay his loan before he could carry his first 
crop to market ; or the builder of a palace in New York to refund 
what he had borrowed, before his wife had had an opportunity of 
giving her first soiree in her splendid habitation. Yet if the banks 
of Mississippi willy in addition to making issues sufficient to circu- 
late the annual produce of the soil, also make issues equal to the 
amount of real estate thrown into market, exchanges will be wofully 
against Mississippi. Part of these excessive issues will find their 
way to New York and Philadelphia, but the land cannot be exported 
in order to redeem them. The same remarks will, mutatis mutan^ 
disy apply to the New York banks, if they will make loans to peo- 
ple wherewithal to build palaces at New Brighton. 

Here it is proper to enforce the remark that these strict rules ap- 
ply only to the credit dealings of the banks, or to such of their 
operations as are based on their circulation and deposites. It is of 
little moment, in regard to the particular point which we are now 
eonsidering, in what way what is called the capital of a bank is in- 
vested, provided that, in its credit dealings, it confines itself to 6xnr 
eomiling business paper having but a short time to run, and makes 
it an inflexible rule never to grant a renewal. The whole of the 
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original capital of a bank may be lent to GoTernment as has been 
done by the Bank of England— oritmay beinrestedin real estatak^ 
or in bonds and mortgages— or lent on accommodation-nbtea of 
long dates, renewable forerer— or simply represented by the stock 
notes of the original subscribers. So long as the loans and dis- 
.eounts of a bank do not exceed the capital paid in, no evil is done, 
even if the whole be invested in stock*notes« The clanger com* 
mences in those operations which are based on deposites and circu- 
lation, and it is to these that our remarks especially refer. 

Particular cases will senre to elucidate the principles of commer* 
eial banking, and show the difference between it and other kinds i>f 
banking. 

We shall suppose the reader to be acquainted with the mode in 
which, when banks are introduced into a country, their paper is 
made to supply the place of the specie previously in circulation : 
and we shall not stop to inquire whether the new distribution of 
capital thus effected is that which is most advantageous to the com- 
munity, or precisely equitable in all its aspects. We will take the 
system as established, and select a single bank in the interior of 
Maryland to illustrate its operations. 

A miller at or near Hagerstown, has wheat offered to him by the 
neighbouring farmers, say of the value of one thousand dollars. 
He has no cash on hand wherewith to make the purchase, but he 
has a note, bill, or acceptance, for one thousand dollars, given to 
him by a factor at Baltimore, to whom he had made his last cob* 
signment of flour. He has this note or bill discounted by the bank, 
and with the proceeds purchases the wheat. The farmers take the 
bank notes, pay them out to the mechanics and traders with whom 
they have dealings ; and the notes, after having circulated for a time 
in the neighbourhood of Hagerstown, at length reach Baltimore. 
They are, in all probability, carried to that city by the Hagerstown 
storekeepers, and exchanged for dry goods and groceries. The 
merchants of Baltimore deposite them in the banks, and the bank 
of Hagerstown thus becomes debtor to the banks of Baltimore in 
the sum of one thousand dollars. But this is balanced by the note 
or bill of the flour factor for one thousand dollars which the Hagers* 
town bank had sent on for collection. The trade between Hagers- 
town and Baltimore is an exchange of flour for dry goods and 
groceries, and the value of the same is expressed in the note of 
hand or bill of exchange given by the Baltimore flour factor, and 
in the bank notes issued at Hagerstown, which form together the 
medium of that trade. 

This is what is called simply *< making advances," or ** affording 
facilities.*' The miller has a capital of his own invested in flour 
at Baltimore. But he cannot use this in the purchase of wheat at 
his mill door. The farmers do not want flour, or if they do, he has 
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it.not at hand to supply them. But they want to make purchases 
Irotn the storekeepers, and the circulating credit of the bank will 
sevre their purposes. The hank has not lent capital to the miller» 
for it had none to lend, having previously invested in permanent 
securities all its original funds. It lends its credit^ and it has a 
double security that the credit it lends will be sustained : first, in 
the flour at Baltimore, of the value of which the bill or note of the 
factor is the representative ; and secondly, ki the wheat purchased 
by the miller, of the value of which the notes issued by the Hagers- 
town bank are the representatives. This is, throughout, a business 
transaction, and is in strict conformity with the principles of com* 
mercial banking. 

But take another case. The miller wishes to make an addition 
to his mill, and for this purpose requires five thousand dollars. 
The bank lends him the amount on a note drawn by an obliging 
l!Fiend and endorsed by himself. Here bank notes are issued, not 
as representatives of a value already existing, but of a value to be 
treated by labour. Before that value can be created, that is, before 
the new mill can be brought to yield an income, the bank notes find 
their way, in the natural course of trade, to Baltimore. But there 
is no flour here now, as in the former case, to constitute a fund for 
the redemption of the notes. Even after the mill shall be completed. 
It cannot be transferred to Baltimore. 

Suppose fifty operations of this kind to take place, and it is evi- 
dent that the balance will be thrown greatly against Hagerstown. 
But a very few such operations will suffice to derange the course of 
exchanges. According to the theory of commercial banking, while 
banks discount all good business paper of short dates that is offered* 
and none other, the channels of circulation are always exactly full. 
But it is plain that when a vessel is full, a very few drops in addi- 
tion will cause the water to overflow. Let a bank have ten thou- 
sand dollars in specie in its vaults, and a circulation of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, being what is exactly adapted to the busi- 
ness wants of the community. Then let it make an addition of but 
ten per cent to its circulation. Inconsiderable as this addition may 
seem, it may be sufficient to drain the bank of all its specie. 

Apply these principles to the banks in two more distant parts of 
our Union, say New York and Mississippi. The trade is much 
more round about than that between Hagerstown and Baltimore, 
but it is, in reality, founded on the same principles. Let us trace 
Its regular course. 

A merchant from Natchez repairs to New York, and purchases 
one hundred thousand dollars* worth of goodsj giving his notes or 
bills for the same. The New York merchant has these notes of 
bills discounted by a bank, and with the proceeds purchases bills of 
exchange on England, through which he either pays an old debt 
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due in that country, or procures a fresh supply of foreign commodi^ 
ties. The Mississippi merchant carries these goods to Natchez, and 
there disposes of them to the neighbouring planters, in expectation 
of being paid out of the growing crop of dottouv In doe season 
he receives the cotton, and sends it to a factor at New Orleans. In " 
the interval the notes or bills he gave to the New York merchant 
have been sent to the Planters^ Bank for colketion. They are now 
due. He draws bills on the factor at New Orleans. The Planters' 
Bank discounts these drafts, and with what he thus receives the 
Natchez merchant pays the notes or bills he gave to the New York 
jobber or importer. Here are still several accounts unsettled. The 
New Orleans factor is in debt to the Planters' Bank at Natchez, and 
the Planters' Bank is in debt to the Bank of America at New York. 
But the factor has, in the cotton consigned to him, the means of 
paying his debt (o the bank at Natchez, and thereby enabling the 
latter to pay what it owes tor the bank at NeW York. The factor 
ships the cotton to Liverpool and draws a bill of exchange on Eng- 
land, which bill he sells, and with the proceeds pays the New Or- 
leans agent of the Planters' Bank, which agent we will suppose to 
be the Union Bank. The Bank of America at New York draws 
on the Planters' Bank at Natchez ; the latter draws on the Union 
Bank of Louisiana in favor of the bank at New York ; the Union 
Bank sends the foreign bill of exchange to New York ; the Bank of 
America receives it there, and sells it to an importing merchant, 
who transmits it to Europe, perhaps, in payment for the very dry 
goods he had a year before sold to the Mississippi merchant. 

This may seem like a very complicated process of bill-drawing. 
But it is, in reality, a plain business transaction. The bills and 
drafts, in all cases, follow the course of the goods on which they 
are founded. The trade between Mississippi and England is an ex- 
change of cotton for dry goods and other products of British in- 
dustry. Mississippi carries on this trade chiefly through the medium 
of the two ports of New York and New Orleans. Through the 
former she makes her imports, through the latter her exports. All 
the notes given and the drafts drawn, are but the representatives of 
the goods received or the cotton sent. The trade, so far as it is 
carried on in this country, commences at New York, where the im- 
portation was made ; and to that city, in order to liquidate accounts, 
must the bill of exchange be sent which was founded on the exporta- 
tion made at New Orleans. This bill is forwarded to Liverpool. 
About the time it reaches that city, the cotton on which it is founded 
arrives; and thus the accounts between England and the United 
States are adjusted. 

If the principles of commercial banking are correct, it would seem 
that as long as these institutions confine themselves to real business 
transactions, there is little danger of either foreign or domestic ex* 
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changes being deraQged. 'In addition to the operations of the Mi»- 
«issippi banks, founded on goods received from New York, and 
^cotton sent to New Orleans, there would be others founded on the 
business transactions of the citizens of Mississippi among them- 
tielves. The issues of the banks resting on such transactions would 
^ furnish the local currency, and as no note would be issued but in 
eonfeequencfe of a ralue already created, a&d adapted 4o mrculation, 
there could be no excess of issues; and while the currency of Mis- 
"sidiippi was thus kept at par at home, there could >be no possibility 
of deranging it from abroad, so long as the exchange dealings of 
4he banks should be based exclusively on goods received from other 
•States, and products sent to other countries. 

But let the banks of Mississippi, in addition to loans to facilitate 
^Hma fide commercial operations, also make loans to enable indivi- 
duals to speculate in lands. Suppose a bank should, in addition to 
>an advance of one hundred thousand dollars to a merchant, made 
in order to enable him to anticipate the proceeds of his cotton sent 
to New Orleans, also advance him one hundred thousand dollars to 
i>uy government lands. If we are rightly informed, such things 
-have been done in Mississippi. This amount may not enter im- 
mediately 4nto circulation, but it must do so sooner or later, 
ivhether the amount is '* deposited with the States,*' or paid out in 
'the ordinary course of expenditure which the public service re- 
quires. Suppose that all the banks in Mississippi afford " accom- 
modations'' of this kind, and that the aggregate amount is several 
millions. In the course of trade, a portion of the excess will find 
its way to New York, and then the rate of exchange, as measured 
i)y the price of bank notes, must be greatly against Mississippi, — 
unless, indeed, the New York banks shall have made issues equally 
excessive to accommodate speculators in town lots, dealers in fancy 
stocks, and builders of fancy palaces. 

We may suppose aH the bonk^ in the country to act in this way, 
and those in the north, south, east and west, to be so nearly equal 
in thcKr excess of issues, that, for a time, there is little variation from 
the ordinary rates of domestic exchange. But this cannot long con- 
tinue. The rise of prices caused by so general an excess, encourages 
importations, and discourages exportations. Though we have the 
finest and most extensive wheat lands of any country in the world, 
we cease to export and begin to import bread stuffs. This may 
for a time seem to do very well ; but as we do not pay a« promptly 
as we ought for part of whlit we import, our credit abroad begins to 
"be affected. The course of foreign exchanges is turned against us. 
The merchants, to avoid paying heavy premiums on European bills, 
export gold and silver. But hardly does the sum total amount to 
ifive million dollars, before oiir '^glit or nijne hundred bbnk-s find ihey 
can l)car no further iralnf. As if with o»§ eommi, thejr all stop 
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payment, and the country is exposed to all tha eTils, present and 
prospective^ of aa irrtdeemable paper currency^ 

According to the theory of commercial banking, none of these 
erils would have come upon us if the banks had made na issues and 
granted no credits, except on real business transactions of short 
dates. 

If there are errors in this theory we are not responsible for them. 
We take it as we find it. Objections hare been brought against it, 
but what they are we need not now discuss. Our present object is 
not either to assail or to defend the theory of commercial banking, 
but simply to explain it, and to show the utter incompatibility of its 
principles with the reception of bank notes for public dues and pub* 
lie lands. When banks make issues for the payment of taxes^ their 
notes are but a new emission of continental money, different from 
the old in form, but the same in substance. When banks make 
issues based on lands, what have we but the French assignat system 
orer again ? 

It is no wonder that currency and exchanges haye, during the last 
fifly years, been in a state of confusion, for the history of most banka 
has been little more than a history of deviations from correct bank- 
ing usages. In all, or nearly all countries, banks are, to a greater or 
less extent, fiscal machines, and every government makes them such 
when it receives bank notes in the payment of the public revenuCr 
The greater part of the paper-issuing banks on the continent of 
Europe, are, in a strict sense, government banks. So also is the 
Bank of England. Its chief business is that of exchanging exchequer 
bills for bank notes. In some years the whole of its advances to 
merchants have not exceeded one or two millions sterling, while 
those of a private firm, that of Richardson, Overend d& Co., have 
amounted to as much as twenty millions sterling. 

In our own country banking has never been conducted on purely 
commercial principles. The very commencement of the system 
with us placed it on a wrong foundation. 

There is reason to believe that the whole of the original capital 
of the Bank of North America was furnished by the Government. 
It is certain that its notes were received in payment of taxes, and 
equally certain that thereby a greater demand was created for them 
than the mere purposes of commerce required. The supply was, 
of course, made to equal the tax-paying as well as the commercial 
demand ; and the consequence was that the due proportion of cur- 
rency to commodities was not preserved. The abundance of bank 
issues excited the spirit of speculation. But as a large part of these 
issues were not based on commodities, the bank was, when the time 
for redeeming them arrived, forced to make a great and sudden 
pressure on the community, whereby an excitement was produced 
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which was near depriving the amid bank of all future power to do 
cither good or evil. ' 

The framers of the Federal Constitution intended that we should 
have a hard-money government ; and the first revenue law passed 
seemed to be so framed as to carry this intention into effect. It 
declared explicitly that all duties imposed by the act should be paid 
*' in gold and silver coin only/* Words could not make it more 
plain. But the first Secretary of the Treasury (strange as it may 
seem) construed these words so as to allow bank notes having not 
more than thirty days to run to be received in payment. His next 
proceeding was (without any authority from law) to deposite these 
notes in the banks, and leave the country without the independent 
treasury contemplated by the Constitution. He then proceeded to 
Organize a bank with certificates of public debt for its capital ; and 
by thus completing the union between Bank and State, exposed 
currency and credit to all the evils incident to derangements in our 
fiscal operations. 

This state of things lasted till the year 1811, when this union 
was dissolved by the expiration of the charter of the first Unitedi 
States Bank, but only that a new union might be formed with certairf 
State Banks selected as depositories of the public funds. 

War was declared in 1812, and, in utter defiance of all correct 
principles of finance, attempts were made to carry it on by means 
of loans of bank notes, instead of drawing on the real resources of 
the country. The consequence was, that all the banks which made 
such loans were forced to suspend specie payments, and the very 
capacity of the Government to borrow in the regular way was ex- 
hausted in little more than two years, and when it had thus borrowed 
little more than forty-five million dollars, or little more than three 
per cent per annum of what was then the gross income of the 
{>eople. 

Then came peace, and a itiode of financiering was adopted the 
main principle of which consisted in exchanging Treasury notes, 
many of which bore interest, for bank notes and bank credits which 
bore no interest. This admirable policy induced the banks still 
further to depreciate the currency by additional emissions; and 
though the Treasury was thus made to overflow, It overflowed with 
money, if money it might be called, which would answer the pur-* 
poses of neither the Government nor the people. 

The evils of this state of things were intolerable ; but instead of' 
attempting to correct them by direct legislation, a new National 
Bank must be established with a paper capital, issuing paper re- 
ceivable in dues to government. Specie payments were then re- 
stored, but in such a way that the resumption was woi'se than the 
suspension. 

In 1821 the rates of exchange in the Middle States were brought 
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into something like regularity, bat as industry was prostrated and 
enterprize paralysed, there was no such increase of commodidea 
as to require an increase of currency. The Bank of the United 
States, however, sought to find employment for its now, as was 
thought, well established credit, in a loan of four millions to 
Government. The consequence of this departure from true bank- 
ing principles was an excitement of the spirit of speculation, which 
was followed in the next year by fall of prices and numerous bank- 
ruptciesv 

In 18^ the Bank of the United States repeated its error by 
making a loan of ten millions to Government, and this it really 
was which, in the next year, brought it and all the other banks in 
the country to the very verge of suspending specie payments. 

Since the year 18>^ the Government has had little occasion to 
borrow. But it has paid off what it had previously borrowed, and 
a reference to the documents affixed to Mr. McDuffie's and Mr. 
Clayton's reports in 1832, will show that the operations of a bank 
in making paper loans to Government can hardly be more injurious 
to the community than are its operations in making repayments to 
the public creditors. The whole course of domestic exchanges has 
to be deranged, in order to concentrate funds at the points where 
the repayments are to be effected. 

What has occurred since the year 1832 must be too fresh in the 
minds of men to require us to go into detail. Different persons 
may entertain different opinions of the merits of particular mea» 
aures, but all must admit that the country would have escaped such 
evils as it is now suffering, if Bank and State had never been united. 

It will be difficult, if not impossible, to point to a single convul- 
aion in the money market from the year 1782 up to the year 1838, 
which, if it has not been caused, has not been increased, by this un- 
holy connection. In all circumstances, whether of peace or of war, 
whether the public revenue has been redundant or deficient, whether 
the banks employed have been Federal or State Banks, and whether 
they have lent to Government or paid off loans contracted by Go- 
vernment — the improper connection of fiscal and commercial trans** 
actions has proved injurious to either the Banks or the Government, 
and in some instances to both. 

If the connection be resumed, the history of the future will be 
only a repetition of the history of the past with such variations 
as may result from different combinations of circumstances. Fiscal 
operations and commercial banking operations are so distinct in 
their nature as to require for their proper management distinct 
modes of action. When a Government wants to borrow, it wants 
what Banks have it seldom in their power to lend. It does not 
want mere credit It wants capita), and it generally wants it for a 
term of years, — not for the short period which usually elapses be- 
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tween the time when bank notes are issued and when the^ are re- 
turned for redemption. Equally ill adapted, as we hare already 
shown, is bank currency for supplying a public revenue. The 
notes issued for such an object are not based on commodities, 
and as the revenue of Government is collected in one part of the 
eountry and disbursed in another, no corresponding transfer of 
oonmiodities takes place to balance exchanges. 

In the case of receipts for customs, the tax may be regarded as 
incorporated with the price of the imports ; and in discounting a 
note to take up a duty bond, a bank may, perhaps, be said to be 
discounting a note representing a commodity which may be sold in 
time to redeem the note discounted, and, thereby, the note issued^ 
But in furnishing a medium for the payment of postages and other 
public dues, the banks make issues which are clearly not based on 
any proper banking principles. In making issues for the purchase 
of public lands, they must, if they proceed therein to any great 
extent, utterly derange the whole course of exchanges. Each of the 
western and southwestern States produces commodities for export 
barely sufficient to balance its commercial accounts with the Atlan-* 
tic States and with Europe. There being no commodities to form 
a basis for further exchanges, attempts to transfer, by means of 
Government drafts, such sums as are collected in western bank 
paper to such places as the public service requires, must inevitably 
derange both currency and exchanges. 

If the eastern banks, as well as the western, issue notes for the 
purchase of public lands and other land speculations, they may for 
a time balance the excess of paper in the Mississippi valley, by an 
excess on this side of the Alleghanies ; but such an excess cannot 
continue long, without turning foreign exchanges against us. Gold 
and silver then leave the country, and the promises of the banks 
* to pay on demand ' prove utterly delusive. 

Notes issued for the payment of taxes are, as we have already 
said, but a new emission of Continental money, differing from the 
old in form, but not in substance. Their being issued by corpora- 
tions, and all the profits of the issues going to corporations, does 
not change their nature. As no particular commodities are pledged 
for their redemption, their value is kept up wholly by taxation ; and 
if our public expenditures should exceed our public receipts as much 
as they did in certain periods of the Revolutionary war, our new 
Continental money would soon fall to a level with the old. To 
many minds this may not be apparent, because the whole of our 
banks have been engaged in the double business of furnishing cur- 
rency for commercial purposes, and currency for fiscal objects ; but 
let these two functions, distinct in themselves, be divided between 
two set of banks, and every one must see that the currency supplied 
. by one set of these banks would rest on the same principles as the 
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old Continental eurrency, and be liable to depreciation from the 
dame causes. 

If any find it difficult to discover that another portion of our bank 
currency has rested on the same principles as the French assignatsy 
it can only be because the matter has been so cunningly managed 
with us as to give all the profits to corporations. The value of the 
French assignats was based on the public land, which was the only 
fiind provided for their redemption. The value of much of our 
bank paper has rested on no better foundation. No other proper^ 
ty than the public land has, in many an instance, been represented 
by either the notes discounted or the notes issued. And after the 
title to the land had, by banking operations, been transferred from 
the public to speculators, there was no other fund than this same 
land for the redemption of the notes thus added to the circulation^ 
Such a currency is identical in its nature with the French assignat 
currency. Giving all the profit of it to corporations does not 
change its essential character. 

Very different is the currency created by banks conducted os 
purely commercial principles. This is always based on commodi- 
ties the demand for which is so constant as to insure the prompt 
redemption of their paper representatives. It would also seem to 
have within itself a self-regulating principle by which the true 
proportion between currency and commodities might be preserved. 
Whatever objections could, on other grounds, be brought against 
such banks, they could not be justly accused of deranging ex-> 
changes. 

Banks conducted on purely commercial principles would be very 
profitable. Their whole capital might be invested in permanent 
securities ; for, after being a short time in operation, the whole 
spare cash of the community would be deposited with them and 
Constitute a fund quite sufficient to support their current crediti 
From the capital invested in permanent securities, they would 
derive the ordinary profits of stock, and what should accrue from 
the use of their current credit would be so much extra gain. All 
such of the product of our land and labour as enters into whole- 
sale trade, would, either directly or indirectly, be the subject of 
their operations and becoilie a pledge for the redemption of their 
issues. No portion of it could pass from the producer to the 
wholesale dealer and thence to the consumer, without the interven- 
tion^ in some stage of its progress, of bank credit in some form, 
and where bank credit is used somebody must pay for it^ The 
aggregate income thus realised would be many millions per annumi 
and many millions per annum ought to be esteemed quite a suffi<* 
eient reward for simply furnishing paper representatives of the 
value of commodities, and balancing exchange accounts between 
difierent parts of the Union. 
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But if OUT banksy oot oontent with the legitimate profits of their 
trade, will insist on making emissions identical in principle with 
the Continental money, and other emissions identical in principle 
with the French assignats, they must expect all the regular opera- 
tions of their trade to become deranged, and if they gain in one 
way, to lose quite as much in another. They cannot blend the 
Ihree distinct functions of commercial banks, government banks, 
and land banks, and preserve the due proportion of currency to 
commodities. Their enormous expansions will be followed by as 
enormous contractions,— each detrimental to the regular progress 
of wealth, and to safe and regular business, and consequently to the 
profits of regular banking. 

The irregularity of movement imparted to our banking operations 
by the reception of bank notes in payment of taxes, would seem to 
be not very considerable. As the revenue the government derives 
from, proper taxation, including therein the customs, is seldom more 
ihan twenty millions a year, it does not, by receiving bank notes in 
payment of these dues, give a direct stimulus to bank issues beyond 
this extent ; and as this revenue is received and paid away in differ- 
ent seasons of the year, the amount thereby added to the active 
circulation may seldom, at any one time, exceed five millions* 
But it should be recollected that, when, by discounting all the good 
business paper offered, the circulating medium is exactly adapted 
io the amount of things to be circulated, a very small addition to 
diis circulating medium may cause a great derangement of ex* 
changes, and render the whole system insecure. As shown in a 
former part of this article, a bank with specie in its vaults of the 
«mount of ten thousand dollars, and paper in circulation of the 
amount of one hundred thousand dollars, and perfectly secure as 
long as these proportions are maintained, may, by adding only ten 
thousand dollars to its circulation, be compelled to suspend pay- 
ment The receipt and disbursement, in bank notes, of a revenue 
only of twenty millions, may cause every thing to fluctuate where 
every thing might otherwise be comparatively stable. 

But whatever may be thought of the effect produced by the rei- 
ception of bank notes in payment for duties, there can be no doubt 
OS to the effect produced by the reception of them in the payment for 
public lands. Here there is no practical limit, — or at least no limit till 
we reach the Pacific Ocean. If these lands were the property of 
a private citizen, he would naturally raise the price as the demand 
lor them increased, and thus limit ^e sales. But the price of our 
public land is fixed by law, and remains unchanged, when, by ex* 
eessive issues of paper, the pripe of every thing else is doubled. 
To the public lands, then, the attention of speculators is specially 
directed, when the price of the produce of land is greatly enhanced* 
And the process of exchanging bales of paper for millions of acres 
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of prairie and wood-land, is so veiy easy so very pleasing, and so 
rery profitable, that, unless prerented by some extraneous cause, 
it may go on till the whole public domain be exchanged for bank 
promises. 

Had not certain measures of our own Government, combined 
with those of the Bank of England, interfered in 1836 with the 
operations of the land speculating spirit, the Mississippi scheme 
would not have stood entirely without a parallel in this new world 
of ours. That spirit now only slumbers and sleeps. Let the re- 
union of Bank and State be effected, and it will awake up to renew- 
ed action. Again will it cause a redundant revenue, a general rise 
of prices, and a derangement of exchanges foreign and domestic, 
so that a general resumption of specie payments will only be fol- 
lowed by another suspension. 

It will be difficult to find an intelligent member of the banking 
interest who will not admit that the distinctions herein made between 
issues for commercial purposes, issues for the payment of taxes, 
and issues for the purchase of lands, are well founded. It is, there- 
fore, a little surprising that the whole body of banks should desire, 
or seem to desire, a reunion with the Government. The connection, 
it may be admitted, might be advantageous to stock-jobbing banks, 
and land-speculation banks, but to commercial banks it cannot but 
prove injurious. 

If the reunion should be effected, it could take place directly 
with only twenty-five of the banks, yet the whole eight or nine 
hundred seem to be striving as if each expected to be one of the 
favored five and twenty. 

If any of them should accomplish an object which seems so dear 
to them all, they may find that no very great or permanent advan- 
tage will accrue from being fiscal agents while there is a deficiency 
of public revenue, and while currency and exchanges are all in con- 
fusion. They will be expected to bring all things into order. If 
they fail in this, < the experiment ' will be pronounced a failure. 
Some of those who were connected with the first two administra- 
tions of the United States Bank are still in the land of the living, 
and they can say whether they found an * experiment' of this 
kind, between the years 1817 and 1821, either very pleasing or very 
profitable. 

That the experiment of a reunion of Bank and State may effect 
the object intended, it will be necessary to clothe the favored five 
and twenty with a power over the other banks similar to that en- 
joyed by the United States Bank when it was fiscal agent — that is to 
say, with power to declare what bank notes shall, and what shall not, 
be received for public dues. This power must necessarily be given 
to them, as they will be required to credit as cash all notes so re» 
ceived. Many objections have been made (and we will not aay 
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without reason) to leaving to public officers the power of discrimi- 
nation as to the kind of fonds to be received for duties and lands ; 
but it seems to be forgotten that this power of discrimination may 
be exercised much more injuriously in respect to the interests of 
rival institutions, when a part of these rival institutions are them- 
selves to held the power. Unless they can make themselves '* cre- 
ditor bankst*' they will derive little advantage from their new 
vocation. 

The friends of what is popularly called the * Sub-Treasmy Sys^ 
tem* might (if its enemies so desire) well consent that the trial of 
it be deferred to some more convenient opportunity. Making trial 
of it now would be trying it under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances-^circumstances very different from those under which the 
State Bank Deposite System commenced. Then every thing was 
prosperity, revenue abundant, the banks paying specie, and currency 
and exchanges as regular perhaps as it is possible for them to he 
with banks conducted on unsound principles. Now» the revenue is 
deficient, the banks have suspended payments, aad currency and 
exchanges are in great disorder. The effects of the former suspen^r 
sion in 1814 can hardly be said to have been over, as regards all 
parts of the country, before 1829 or 1890. If we are to judge of 
the future by the past, the present suspension will be followed by 
calamities which it may be hard to bear, and difficulties which it 
may not be easy to surmount The same ingenui^ that has dis- 
covered in advance ten thousand evils in the Sub-Treasury System 
will, when those calamities occur, attribute them to the 'odious 
Sub-Treasury,' and not to inherent defects in our banking system^ 
hi which they all really originate. 

If the banks in any part of the country resume payment, the 
Secretary of the Treasury will, as the law now stands, be required 
to select a certain number of them as depositories, provided, in his 
judgment, the public money will be safe in their custody. How is 
he to judge of their safety ? If safe in one month, they may be very 
unsafe in another. Under this very law he selected eighty of what 
were then deemed the best banks in the country, and in less than 
one year they all suspended payment with between thirty and forty 
millions of the public money in their possession. It is now hoped 
that some of them will resume, but no one expects that all that re- 
sume will be able to sustain specie payments, especially when the 
resuming banks are threatened with the hostility of the powerful 
Pennsylvania Bank of the United States and its numerous allies. 

But supposing the Head of the Treasury Department to be able to 
satisfy himself of the perfect security as a public depository of one 
bank in each resumhig State : then we shall have the anomalous 
spectaele of two fiscal systems for different parts of the same coun* 
try. In the resuming States, the pnbUc does will be paid in bank 
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paper which, though redeemable, may never be redeemed ; and in 
the other States they will be paid in gold and silver. In one part of 
the country, bank credit will be the medium for paying public dues* 
and in the other, nothing but solid cash will be received ; and this« 
while the Constitution declares that '* all duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises shall be uniform throughout the United States." In one part 
of the country the public revenue will be entrusted to the care of 
corporations directly responsible only to the States which have 
created them ; and in the other, left in charge of mere collecting 
and disbursing officers, in whose hands the laws as they now stand 
did not intend that the money should long remain. 

Take another supposition. Suppose the consideration of the Five 
and Twenty Bank Bill to be resumed, and suppose it to be passed. 
And suppose the Secretary of the Treasury to have made his selec* 
tion, and to have submitted the same to Congress for its approval. 
Is it quite certain that political and pecuniary considerations will 
not induce some members to TOte for the rejection of very good 
banks, and for the employment of very bad banks ? And how can 
we assure ourselves that arguments stronger than mere words will 
not be used to influence the votes of the members, when many of 
them stand so much in need of money, and the banks have so much 
money to bestow ? We hear much of the evils of Executiye Pa* 
tronage. Are no dangers to be apprehended from Legislative Pa# 
tronage, especially when exercised in this very unusual and very 
objectionable way— when exercised with the intent of giving to 
twenty-five banks the control of all the moneyed institutions in the 
country ? 

For ourselves, we firmly believe the • Sub-Treasury System' to 
be the best, not only for ordinary times, but for the present exigen- 
cy : — ^best for the banks — ^best for the government — best for the 
people. Its opponents say * its very name is odious.' Misconcep* 
tioB, or, perhaps, misrepresentation, may have made it so to them. 
It can hardly be more odious than the name of * Christian ' once 
was, or than, perhaps, with many, the name of * Democrat' now is. 
In its principles it is well founded, and if it should fail in practice, 
it could be only through defects of organization, or errors of ad- 
ministration. Difficulties may attend it the first few years, but 
these will be owing, not to the system itself, but to the confusion 
into which our financial affairs, our commerce, our currency, and 
our exchanges, have all been brought by our radically vicious bank- 
ing usages. 

The Sub-Treasury System is the system the fathers of the country 
had in contemplation when they framed the Constitution. If a fair 
trial is never to be given to it, it will only prove that there is in the 
country a power which is above the government, above the Con- 
stitution, and above the people. 
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TALES OF THE PROVINCE-HOUSE* 

Ne. I. 

ROWE*S HA8<11JSIIADE« 

By the AtUk^ #/ " Turiee Told T^Oei." 

Onb aftemooiit iMt suminer, while walking aletig Washington 
street, my eye was attracted by a sign-board protruding over a 
narrow ar€h<-way, nearly onposife the OM South Church* The 
sign represented the iront of a stately edifice, which was desig* 
nated as the ^^Olb Profincs-Housb, kept by Thomas Waite.'* 
I was gtad to be thus reminded of a purpose, leng entertained, of 
▼isiting and rambling over the mansion of the old royal governors 
of Massachusetts ; and entering the arched passage, which pene- 
trated through the middle of a brick row €i shops, a few steps 
vansported me from the busy heart of modem Boston, into a small 
nnd secluded court-yard. One side of this space was occupied by 
the square front of the ProTince-Houae, three stories hi^ and 
surmounted by a cupola, on the top of which a gilded Indian was 
discernible, with his bow bent and his arrow on the string, as if 
aiming at tfie weathercock on the spire of the Old South. The 
figure has kefpt the attitude for seventy years or more, ever since 
good deacon Drowne, a cunning carver of wood, first stationed 
him on his long sentinel's wateh over the city. The Province- 
House is constructed of brick, which seems recently to have been 
overlaid with a cent of light colored paint* A flight of red free- 
stone steps, fenced in by a balustrade of curiously wrought iron, 
ascends from the court-yard to the spacious p<irch, over which is a 
balcony, with an iron balustrade of similar pattern and workman* 
ship to that beneath. These letters and figures — i^ P. S. tn—- are 
wrought into Ui€ iron-work of the balcony, and probably express 
the date of the edifice, with the initials of its founder's name. A 
wide door with double leaves, admitted am into the hall or entry, 
on the right of which is the entrance to the bar-room. 

It was in this apartment, I presume, that the ancient governors 
held their levees, with vice-regal pomp, surrounded by the military 
men, the counsellors, the judges, and other oiKcers of the crown* 
while all the loyalty of the province thronged to do them honor. 
But the room, in ito present condition, cannot boast even of faded 
magnificence. The panelled wainscot is covered with dingy paint, 
and acquires a duskier hue from the deep shadow into which the 
Provinee-House is thrown by the brick block, that shuts it in front 
Washington street. A ray of sunshine never visito this apartment 
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any more than the glare of ihe festal torches, which have been 
extinguished from the era of the revolution. The most venerable 
and ornamental object is a chimney-piece set roimd with Dutch 
tiles of blue-figured China, representing scenes from Scripture ; 
and, for aught I know, the lady of Pownall or Bernard may have 
sate beside this fire-place, and told her children the story of each 
blue tile. A bar in modern style, well reptenished with decanters, 
bottles, cigar-boxes, and net-work bags of lemons, and provided with 
a beer-pump and a soda-fount, extends along one side of the room. 
At my entrance, an elderly person was smacking his lips, with a 
zest which satisfied me that the cellars of the Province-House still 
hold good liquor, though doubtless of other vintages than were 
quaffed by the old governors. After sipping a glass of port-aanga- 
ree, prepared by the skilful hands of Mr. Thomas Waite, I besought 
that worthy successor and representative of bo many historic per- 
sonages to conduct me over their time-honored mansion. 

He readily complied; but, to confess the truth, I was forced to 
draw strenuously upon my imagination, in order to find ought that 
was interesting in a house which without its historic associationff 
would have seemed merely such a tavern as is usually favored by 
the cuatom of decent city-boarders^ and old fashioned country gen* 
ilemen. The chambers, which were probably spacious in former 
times, are now cut up by partitions and subdivided into little 
nooks, each affording scanty room for the narrow bed, and chair, 
and dressing-table, of a single lodger. The great staircase, how- 
ever, may be termed, without much hyperbole, a feature of gran- 
deur and magnificence. It winds through the midst of the house 
by flights of broad steps, each flight terminating in a square land- 
ing-place, whence the ascent is continued towards the cupola. A 
carved balustrade, freshly painted in the lower stories, but gprowing 
dingier as we ascend, borders the staircase with its quaintly twisted 
and intertwined pillars, from top to bottonir Up t^hese stairs the 
military boots, or perchance the ^outy shoes of many a governor 
have trodden, as the wearers mounted to the cupola, which afforded 
them so wide a view over their metropolis and the surrounding 
country. The cupola is an octagon, with several windows, and a 
door opening upon the roof. From this station, as I pleased myself 
with imagining. Gage may have beheld his disastrous victory on 
Bunker-Hill, (unless one of the tri-mountains intervened,) and 
Howe have marked the approaches of Washington's besieging 
army; although the buildings, since erected in the vicinity, have 
shut out almost every object, save the steeple of the Old South, 
which seems almost within arm's length. Descending from the 
cupola, I paused in the garret to observe the ponderous white-oak 
fram&*work, so much more massive than the frames of modern 
houses, and thereby resembling an antique skeleton. The brick 
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walls, the materials of which were imported from Holland, and 
the timbers of the mansion, are still as sound as ever; but the 
floors and other interior parts being greatty decayed, it is con- 
templated to gut the whole, and build a new house within the 
ancient fram^ and brick- work. Ainong other inconreniences of 
the present edifice, mine host mentioned that any jar or motion 
was apt to shake down the dust of ages out of the ceiling of one 
chamber upon the floor of that beneath it. 

We stepped forth from the great front window into the balcony, 
where, in old times, it was doubtless the custom of the King's rep- 
resentative to show himself to a loyal populace, requiting their 
huzzas and tossed-up hats with stately bondings of his dignified 
person. In those days the front of the Province-House looked 
upon the street; and the whole site now occupied by the brick 
range of stores, as well as the present conrt-yurd, was laid out in 
grass plats, overshadowed by trees and bordered by a wrought 
iron fence. Now, the old aristocratic edifice hides its time-worn 
visage behind an upstart modern building; at one of the back 
windows I observed some pretty tailoresses, sewing, and chatting, 
and laughing, with now and then a careless glance towards the bal- 
cony. Descending thence, we again entered the bar-room, wher« 
the elderly gentleman above mentioned, the smack of whose lipe 
had spoken so favorably for Mr* Waite's good liquor, was still 
lounging in his chair. He seemed to be, if not a lodger, at least 
a familiar visiter of that house, who might be supposed to have his 
regular score at the bar, his summer seat at the open window, and 
his prescriptive corner at the winter's fire-side. Being of a socia* 
ble aspect, I ventured to address him with a remark, calculated to 
draw forth his historical reminiscences, if any such were in his 
mind ; and it gratified me to discover, that, between memory and 
tradition, the old gentleman was really possessed of some very 
pleasant gossip about the Province- House. The portion of his 
talk which chiefly interested me, was the outline of the following 
legend. He professed to have received it, at one or two removes, 
from an eye-witness ; but this derivation, together with the lapse 
of time, must have afforded opportunities for many variations of 
the narrative ; so that, despairing of literal and absolute truth, I 
have not scrupled to make such further changes as seemed condu* 
cive to the reader's profit and delight. 



At one of the entertainments given at the Province-House, during 
the latter ])art of the siege of Bostcm, there passed a scene which 
has never yet been satisfactorily explained. The officers of the 
British army, and the loyal gentry of the province, ma«t of whom 
were collected within the beleagured town, had been invited to a 
masqued ball ; for it was the policy of Sir William Howe to hide 
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di6 diaiftm and dufer of tbe period, and die deepenue aspect of 
the siege, noder ao oetentatioB of featiritj. The spectacle of this 
erening, if ihe oldest memhers of the proTindal coort^rcle might 
he heliered, was tbe most gay and georgeons afiir that had occur- 
red io the annak of tbe gOTemmeDt. The hriDiaatly lighted apart- 
OMots veie throBged with figures that seem ed to hare stepped from 
the dark eaorass of historic portraits, or to hsTs flitted forth from 
the magic pages of romaoee, or at least to hsTe flown hither from 
eoe of the Loodoo theatres, without a change of garments. Steeled 
koighu of the conqoestSi bearded statesmen of Queen Elisabeth, 
and high-mfled ladies of her coort, were mingled with characters 
of comedy, snch as a parti-colored Merry Andrew, gtngling hb 
cap and bells ; a sway-pamched Palstafle, almost as prorocatire 
of langhter as his prototype, and a Don Quixote, with a bean-pole 
ibr a lance, and a pot^lid for a shield. 

Bat the broadest merriment was excited by a gronp of fignres 
ridicnlovsly dressed in old regimentals, which seemed to hare been 
purchased at a military rag-lair, or pilfered from some receptacle 
of the east-oir clothes of both the French and British onhies* For* 
tions of their attire had probably been worn at the seige of Louis* 
bnrg, and the coats of most recent cot might have been rent and 
tattered by sword, ball, or bayonet, as long ago as Wolfe's victory. 
One of these worthies— a tall, lank flgnre, brandishing a rusty sword 
ef Immense longitude— purported to be no less a personage than 
General George Washington ; and the other principal officera of 
die American army, such as Gates, Lee, Putnam, Schuyler, W^trd 
and Heath, were represented by similar scare-crews. An inter* 
new, in the mock-heroic style, between the rebel warriora and the 
British comroander-in-chie( was receired with immense applause^ 
which came loudest of all from the lojralists of the colony. There 
was one of the guests, however, who stood apart, eyeing these antics 
sternly and scornfully, at once with a frewn and a bitter smile. 

It was an old man, formerly of high station and great repute in 
the province, and who had been a very famous soldier in his day. 
Some surprise had been expressed, that a peraon of Colonel Jolifie's 
known whig principles, though now too old to take an active part 
in the contest, should have remained in Boston during the seige, and 
especially that he should consent to show himself in the mansion of 
Sir William Howe. But thither he had come, with a fair grand- 
daughter under his arm ; and there, amid all the mirth and buf- 
foonery, stood this stern oU figure, the best sustained character in 
die masquerade, because so well representing the antique spirit of 
his native land. The other guesto afirmed that Colonel Jolifle*s 
black puritanical scowl threw a shadow round about him ; although. 
In spite of his sombre influence^ their gaiety continued to blaae 
higher, like— <an ominous comparison)— the flickering brilliancy 
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«f a lamp which has but a little while to burn. Eleven strokes, full 
half an hour ago, had pealed from the clock at the Old South, when 
a rumor was circulated among the company, that some new specta- 
cle or pageant was about to be exhibited, which should put a fitting 
close to the splendid festirities of the night. 

** ^hat new jest has your Excellency in hand ?'* asked the Rer* 
«rend Mather Byles, whose Presbyterian scruples had not kept him 
from the entertainment ** Trust me, sir, I hare already laughed 
more thtn beseems my cloth, at your Homeric confabulation wttH 
yonder ragamuffin General of the rebels. One other suck fit of 
merriment, and I must throw ofiTmy clerical wig and band.*' 

** Not so, good Doctor Byles,'* answered Sir William Howe ; 'Mf 
mirth were a crime, yon had never gained your doctorate in divinity. 
As to this new foolery, I know no more about it than yourself; per- 
haps not so much. Honestly now, Doctor, have you not stirred up 
the sober brains of some of your countrymen to enact a scene in our 
masquerade r* 

** Perhaps,** slily remarked the grand-daughter of Colonel JoKffe, 
whose high spirit had been stung by many taunts against New Gng* 
land, — ** perhaps we are to have a masque oi allegorical figures. 
Victory, with trophies from Lexington and Bunker*Hil1. Plenty, 
with her overflowing horn, to typify the present abundance in this 
good town — and Glory, with a wreath for his Excellency's brow." 

Sir William Howe smiled at words which he would have answer- 
ed with one of his darkest frowns, had they been uttered by lips that 
wore a beard. He was spared the necessity of a retort, by a singu- 
lar interruption. A sound of music was heard without the house, 
as if proceeding from a full band of military instruments stationed in 
the street, playing not such a festal strain as was suited to the occa- 
sion ; but a slow, funeral march. The drums appeared to be muf- 
fled, and the trumpets poured forth a wailing breath, which at once 
hushed the merriment of the auditors, filling all with wonder, and 
some with apprehension. The idea occurred to many, that either 
the funeral procession of some great personage had halted in front 
of the Province-House, or that a corpse, in a velvet-covered and 
gorgeously decorated cofiln, was about to be borne from the portaL 
After listening a moment. Sir William Howe called in a stern voice 
to the leader of the musicians, who had hitherto enlivened the en- 
tertainment with gay and lightsome melodies. The man was drum- 
major to one of the British regiments. 

**Dighton,** demanded the General, **what means this foolery? 
Bid your band silence that dead march— or, by my word, they shall 
have sufficient cause for their lugubrious strains 1 Silence it, sirrah !'* 

** Please your honor," answered the drum-major, whose rubicund 
visage had lost all its color, ** the fault is none of mine. I, and my 
band are all here together; and I question whether there be a man 
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of us that could play that inarch without hook. I never heard it hut 
once hefore, and that was at the funeral of his late Majesty, King 
George the Second/* 

** Well, well I"" said Sir William Howe, recovering hi& compo- 
sure*' — **It is the prelude to some masquerading anticr Let it 
pass.*' 

- A figure now presented itself, but among the many fantastic masks 
that were dispersed through the apartments, none could tell precise- 
ly from whence it came. It was a man in an old fashioned dress 
of black serge, and haying the aspect of a steward, or principal do- 
mestic ill the household of a npbleman, or great English landholder. 
This figure advanced to the outer door of the mansion, and throw- 
ing both its leaves wide open, withdrew a little to one side and 
looked back towards the grand staircase, as if expecting some 
person to descend. At the sante time, the music in the street 
sounded a loud and doleful summons. The eyes of Sir William 
Howe and his guests being directed to the staircase, there appear- 
ed, on the uppermost landing-place that was discernible from the 
botton% several personages descending ton^rds the door. The 
foremost was a man of stern visage, wearing a steeple-crowned 
hat and a scull-cap beneath it ; a dark cloak, and huge wrinkled 
boots that came half-way up his legs% Under his arm was a rolled- 
up banner, which seemed to be the banner of England, but strange^ 
ly rent and torn ; he had a sword in his right hand and grasped a 
bible in his left. The next figure was of milder aspect, yet full 
of dignity, wearing a broad ruff, over which descended a beard, a 
gown of wrought velvet, and a doubtlet and hose of black satin. 
He carried a roll of manuscript in his hand. Close behind these 
twot came a young man of very striking countenance and demea- 
nor, with deep thought and contemplation on his brow, and per- 
haps a flash of enthusiasm in his eye. His- garb, like tha-t of his 
predecessors, was of an antique fashion, and there was a stain of 
blood upon his ruff. In the same group with these, were three 
or four others, all men of dignity and evident command, and bear^- 
hig themselves like personages who were accustomed to the gaze 
of the multitude. It was the idea of the beholders, that these 
figures went to join the mysterious funeral that had halted in front 
of the Province-House ; yet that supposition seemed to be contra- 
dicted by the air of triumph with which they waved their hands, 
as they crossed the thrcshhold and vanished through the portal. 

** In the devil's name, what is this ?" muttered Sir William Howe 
to a gentleman beside him ; *' a procession of the regicide judges of 
King Charles^ the martyr?" 

** These ;" said Colonel Joliffe, breaking silence almost for the 
first time that evening — ** these, if I interpret them aright, are th^ 
Puritan governors — the rulers of the old, original Democracy of 
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Massachnsetts. Endicott, with the banner from which he had torn 
the symbol of subjection, and Winthrop, and Sir Henry Vane, and 
I^dley, Haynes, Bellingham, and Lererett.'* 

** Why had that young man a stain of blood upon his ruff?" asked 
Miss Joliffe. 

** Because, in after years,** answered her grandfather, *♦ he laid 
^own the wisest head in England upon the block, for the principles 
of liberty." 

«• Will not your Excellency order out flie guard? whispered Lord 
Percy, who, with other British officers, had now assembled round 
the General. •* There may be a plot under this mummery." 

" Tush ! We have nothing to fear," carelessty replied Sir William 
Howe. '* There can be no worse treason in the matter than a jest, 
and that somewhat of the dullest. Even were it a sharp and bitter 
one, our best policy would be to laugh it off. See — here come more 
of these gentry." 

Another group of characters had now partly descended the stair- 
case. "The first war a yenerable and white-headed patriarch, who 
cautiously felt his way downward with a staff. Treading hastily 
behind him, and stretching forth his gauntleted hand ais if to grasp 
the old man's shoulder, came a ta'll, soldier-like figure, equipped 
with a plumed cap of steel, a bright breast-plate, and a long sword 
which rattled against the stairs. Next was seen a stout man, dressed 
in rich and counly attire, but not of courtly demeanor ; his gait had 
the swinging motion of a seaman's walk ; and chaiicing to stumble 
on the staircase, he suddenly grew wrathful and was heard to mutter 
an oath. He was followed by a noble-looking personage in a curled 
wig, such as are represented In the portraits of Queen Anne's time 
and earlier; and the breast of the coat was decorated with an 
embroidered star. While advancing to the door, he bowed to the 
Tight hand and to the left, in a very gracious and insinuating style ; 
but as he crossed the threshold, unlike the early Puritan governors, 
he seemed to wring his hands witH sorrow. 

"Prithee, play the part of a chorus, good Doctor Byles" said Sir 
William Howe. *• What wpnhies are these T' 

*'If it please your Excellency, they lived somewhat before my 
•day," answered the doctor ; •• but doubtless our friend, the Colonel, 
has been hand and glove with them." 

♦* Their living faces I never looked upon," said Coloniel Joliffe, 
gravely ; although I have spoken face to face with many rulers of 
this land, and shall greet yet another with an old man's blessing, 
ere I die. But we talk of these figures. I take the venerable patri- 
arch to be Bradstreet, the last of the Puritans, who was governor at 
titnety, or thereabouts. The next is Sir Edmund Andros, a tyrant, 
as any New England school-boy will tell you; and therefore the 
people east him down from his high seat into a dungeon. Then 
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eomes Sir William Phips, shepherd, cooper, sea-eftptMn, «id go- 
▼ernoT^— may manj of his countrymen rise as high, from as low an 
origin ! Lastly, yoo saw the gracioos Ekirl of Beilamont, who ruled 
as under King William/^ 

** But what Is the meaning of it all ?'^ asked Lord Percy. 

** Now, were I a rebel,'* said Miss J^iffe, half aloud, ^I might 
ikncy that the ghosts of these ancient governors had been sum- 
moned to fain the funeral procession of royal authortty in New 
England.'* Several other gentlemen were now seen at the turn of 
the staircase. ^ The one in advance had a thoughtful, amzious, and 
somewhat crafty expression of face ; and in spite of his loflineaa 
of manner, which was evidently the result both of an acnbiiiou» 
spirit and of long continuance in high statione> he seemed not inca- 
pable of cringing to a greater than himself A few steps behind 
came an officer in a scarlet and embroidered uniibrm,^ cut in a 
fashion old enough to have been worn by the Dvke of Marlbo* 
rough. His nose had a rubicund tinge, which, together with the 
twinkle ef his eye, might have marked him as a lover of the wine- 
cup aiid good-fellowship; notwithstanding which tokem, he ap* 
peered ill at ease^ and often glanced around him,, as if apprehensive 
of some secret mischief. Next came a portly gentleman, wearing 
a coat of shaggy cloth, lined with silken velvet; he had sense, 
threwdness, and humor in his face, And a folio volume under hie 
arm ; but his aspeet was that of a man vexed and tormented beyond 
all patience, and harrassed almoet to death. He went hastily down, 
and was followed by a dignified person, dressed in a purple velvet 
suit, with very rich embroidery ; his demeanor would have pos* 
sessed much stateliness, only that a grievous fit of the gout eomr 
pelled him to hobble from stair to stair, with contortions of face 
and body. When Doctor Byles beheld this figure on the staircase, 
he shivered as with an ague, but continued to watch htm steadfastly, 
until the gouty gentleman had reached the threshold, made a gesture 
ef anguish and despair, and vanished into the outer gloom, whither 
the funeral music summoned him. 

«• Governor Belcher! — ^my old patron! — in his very shape and 
dress r' gasped Doctor Byles. ^* This is an awful mockery !^ 

^ A tedious foolery, rather,** said Sir William Howe, with an air 
of indifiference. **But who were the three that preceded himT' 

^Ksrovernor Dudley, a cunning politician — yet his craft once 
brought him to a prison,*^ replied Colonel Jolifie. ^Governor 
Shute, formeriy a Colonel under Marlborough, and whom the peo- 
ple frightened out of the province ; and learned Governor Burnet^ 
whom the legislature tormented into a mortal fever.^ 

Methinks they were miserable men, these roynl governors of 
Massachusetts," observed Mtss JoUfi. ^Heavens, how dim the 
Kght grows 1'* 
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It was certainlj a fact thai the hrf e hmp, which illmniiiated the 
■taircasef now burned dim and duskily ; so that ssTeral fignres* 
which passed hastily down the stairs and went forth from the porch* 
appeared rather like shadows than persons of fleshly substance. 
Sir William Howe and his n^nests stood at the doors of the con- 
tiguous apartments, watching the progress of this singular pageant* 
with curious emotions of anger, contempt, or half*acknowledged 
fear, but still with an anxious curiosity. The shapes, which now 
seemed hastening to join the mjrsterions procession, were .recog- 
nised rather by striking peculiarities of dress, or broad character- 
istics of manner, than by any perceptible resemblanee of features 
to their prototypes. Their &ees, indeed, were invariably kept ia 
deep shadow. But Doctor Byles, and other gentlemen, who had 
long been familiar with the successire rulers of the province, were 
heard to whisper the names of Shirley, of Pownall, of Sir Francis 
Bernard, and of the well-remembered Hutchinson; thereby con- 
fessihg that the actors, whoever they might be, in this spectral 
inarch of Governors, had succeeded in putting on some distant 
portraiture of the real personages. As they vanished from the' 
door, stfll did these shadows toss their arms into the gloom of 
night, with a great expression of wo. Following the mimic rep- 
resentative of Hutchinson, came a military figure, holding before 
his face the cocked hat which he had taken from his powdered 
head ; but his epaulettes and other insignia of rank were those of 
a general officer ; and something in his mien reminded the behold- 
ers of one who had recently been master of the Province-House* 
and chief of all the land. 

** The shape of Gage* as true as in a looking-glass," exclaimed 
Lord Percy, turning pale. 

** No, surely," cried Miss Joliffe, laughing hysterically;" it couU 
not be Gage, or Sir William would have greeted his old comrade in 
arms ! Perhaps he will not suffer the next to pass unchallenged." 

** Of that be assured, young lady," answered Sir William Howe* 
fixing his eyes, with a very marked expression, upon the immovea- 
ble visage of her grandfather. *^I have long enough delayed to pay 
the ceremonies of a host to these departing guests. The next that 
takes his leave shall receive dne courtesv." 

A wild and dreary burst of music came through the open door. 
It seemed as if the procession, which had been gradually filling up 
its ranks, were now about to move, and that this loud peal of the 
wailing trumpets; and roll of the muffled drums, were a call to some 
loiterer to make haste. Many eyes, by an irresistible impulse* were 
turned upon Sir William Howe, as if it were he whom the dreary 
music summoned to the funeral of departed powcnr^ 

«« Seel— here comes the last!" whispered Miss Jolifie, pointing 
her tremulous finger to the staircase. 
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A figure had come into view as if descending the stairs ; although, 
•o dusky was the region whence it emerged, some of the spectators 
fain cried that they had seen this human shape suddenly moulding 
itself amid the gloom. Downward. the figure came, with a stately 
and martial tread, and reaching the lowest stair was observed to 
be a tall man, booted and wrapped in a military cloak, which was 
drawn up around the face so as to meet the flapped brim of a laced 
hat The features, therefore, were completely hidden. But the 
British officers deemed that they had seen that military cloak 
before, and even recognized the frayed embroidery on the collar, 
as well as the gilded scabbard of a sword which protruded from 
the folds of the doak and glittered in a vivid gleam of light. 
Apart from these trifling particulars there were characteristics 
of gait and bearing which impelled the wondering guests to glance 
from the shrouded figure to Sir William Howe, as if to satisfy 
themselFCs that their host had not suddenly vanished from the 
midst of them. With a dark flush of wrath upon his brow they 
saw the General draw his sword and advance to meet the figure in 
the cloak, before the latter had' stepped one pace upon the floor. 

** Villain, unmuiHe yourself!" cried he, ** You pass no further!" 

The figure, without blenching a hair's-breadth from the sword 
which was pointed at his breast, made a solemn pause and lowered 
the cape of the cloak from about his face, yet not sufficiently for the 
spectators to catch a glimpse of it. But Sir William Howe had evi- 
dently seen enough. The sternness of his countenance gave place 
to a look of wild amazement, if not horror, while he recoiled several 
steps from the figure and let fall his sword upon the floor. The 
martial shape again drew the cloak about his features and passed 
on ; but reaching the threshhold, with his back towards the spec- 
tators, he was seen to stamp his foot and shake his clenched hands 
in the air. It was afterwards affirmed that Sir William Howe had 
repeated that self-same gesture of rage and sorrow, when, for the 
last time, and as the last royal Governor, he passed through the 
portal of the Province-House. 

*^ Hark !— the procession moves, " said Miss Joliffe. 

The music was dying away along the street, and its dismal strains 
were mingled with the knell of midnight from the steeple of the Old 
South, and with the roar of artillery, which announced that the be- 
leaguering army of Washington had intrenched itself upon a nearer 
height than before. As the deep boom of the cannon smote upon 
his ear, Colonel Joliflfe raised himself to the full height of his aged 
form and smiled sternly on the British General. 

" Would your Excellency inquire further into the mystery of the 
pageant?" said he. • 

"Take care of your gray head !'^ cried Sir William Howe, fierce- 
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I7, though with • qmrering lip. <' It has stood too long on a traitor's 
shoulders!'*, 

*« Yon most make haste to chop it off, thep," calmly replied the 
Colonel, '* for, a few hours longer, and not all the power of Sir 
William Howe, nor of his master, shall caus^ .one of these gray 
hairs to falL The empire of Britain, in this ancient proTince, is 
at its last gasp to-night; — almost .while I speak, it is a dead 
corpse ? and, methinks the shadows of the old Governors are fit 
mourners at its funeral ! " 

With these words Colonel Joliffe threw on his cloak, and drawing 
his grand-daughter's arm within his own, retired from the last fes- 
tival that a British ruler ever held in the old province of Massachu- 
setts Bay. It was supposed that the Colonel and the young lady 
possessed some secret intelligence in regard to the mysterious pa- 
geant of that night However this might be, such knowledge has 
never become general. The actors ih the scene have vanished into 
deeper obscurity than even that wild Indian band who scattered the 
cargoes of the tea ships on the waves, and gained a place in history, 
yet left no names. But superstition, among other legends of this 
mansion, repeats the wondrous tale that, on the anniversary night of 
Britain's discomfiture, the ghosts of the ancient Governors of Mas- 
sachusetts still glide through the portal of the Province-House. 
And, last of all, comes a figure shrouded in a military cloak, tossing 
his clenched hands into the air, and stamping his iron-shod boots 
upon the broad free-^tone steps with a semblance of feverish des- 
pair, but without the sound of a foot-tramp. 



When the truth-telling accents of the elderly gentleman were 
hushed, I drew a long breath and looked round the room, striving, 
with the best energy of my imagination, to throw a tinge of romance 
and historic grandeur over the realities of the scene. But my nos- 
trils snuffed up a scent of cigar smoke, clouds of which the narrator 
had emitted by way of visible emblem, I suppose, of the nebulous 
obscurity of his tale. Moreover, my gorgeous fantasies were wo- 
fuUy disturbed by the rattling of the spoon in a tumber of whiskey- 
punch, which Mr. Thomas Waite was mingling for a customer. 
Nor did it add to the picturesque appearance of the pannelled 
walls, that the slate of the Brooklyn stage was suspended against 
them, instead of the armorial escutcheon of some far-descended 
Governor. A stage driver sat at one of the windows, reading a 
penny paper of the day, — the Boston Times, — and, presenting a 
figure which could nowise be brought into any picture of * Times 
in Boston,' seventy or a hundred years ago. On the window-seat 
lay a bundle, neatly done up in brown paper, the direction of 
which I had the idle curiosity to read. ^* Miss Susan Huvoins, at 
the Proviiicb-House." A pretty chamber-maid, no doubt. In 
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trodi, U u desperately hard wark, when we attempt to throw the 
•pell of hoar antiquity over localities with which the living worM, 
and the day that is passing over vs, have aught lo do. Yet, as I 
glanced at the stately staircase, down which the procession of the 
eld Oovemors had deseeiided, and as I emerged through the venera- 
ble portal, whence ^eir figures had preceded me, it glsddened me 
lo be conscious of a thrill of awe. Then diving through the narrow 
arch-way, a few strides transported me into the densest throng of 
Washington-Street 
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BT MRS* L. H. SIOOURRVT. 

The mother sat beside her fire, 
Well trimmed it was, and bright,-— 

While loudly moaned the forest-pines. 
Amid that wintry night 

She heard them noty — those wind-swept pines,- 

For o'er a scroll sKe hung. 
That bore her husband's voice of Ioto, 

As when that lore was young. 

« 

And thrice her son, beside her knee. 

Besought her favouring eye. 
And thrice her lisping daughter spoke. 

Before she made reply. 

** O, little daughter, many a kiss 

Lurks in this treasured line, — 
And boy, — a father's counsels fond, 

And tender prayers are thine. — 

Thou hast his proud and arching brow, 

Thou hast his eye of flame, — 
And be the purpose of thy soul, 

Thy sunward course the same. 

Then, as sh^ drew them to her arms; 

Down her fair cheek would glide 
A tear, that shone like diamond spark. 

The tear of love and pride. 
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Bhe took her \nhni from its reAt» 

And laid it on her knee, 
««Thon neVr hatt seen thy dre, '* she s«id» 
• Bat he*U be proud of thee. ^ 

Tes, — he*ll he proud of thee, my doTe« 

The lily of our line 
I know what eye of blue lie loves, 

And such an eye is thine. '* 

** Where is my father gone, mama ? 

Why does he stay so long ? '* 
** He's far away in Congress-Hallt 

Amid the noble ^rong. 

He's in the lofty Congress-Hall, 

To swell the high debate. 
And help to frame those righteous laws 

That make our land so greats 

But ere the earliest violets bloomt 

You in his arms shall be ; 
So go to rest, my children d^r. 

And pray for him and me. '* 



The snow-flakes reared their drifted mowid 

They buried nature deep, 
Tet nought within that peaceftil home, 

Stirred the soft down of sleep. 

For lightly, like an angel's dream. 

The trance of slumber fell 
Where innocence and holy love 

Entwined their guardian spell. 

Another eve, — another scroll^-* 

Wot ye what words it said? 
Two words, — ^two fearful words it befe,«-> 

The duel I-^and the dead I !— 

The dueH'-^and the dead! — ^how dark 
Was that young mother's eye. 

How fearful her protracted swoon— 
How wUd her piercing ery« 
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There's many a wife, whose bosom's lord 

Is in his prime laid low — 
Engulphed beneath the watry main, 

While bitter tempests blow. 

Or crushed amid the battle-field, 

Where crimson rivers flow. 
Yet know they not the deadly pang 

That dregs her cup of wo. 

Who lies so powerless on her coUcht 

Transfixed by sorrow*s sting T 
Her infant in its nurse's arms 

Like a forgotten thing? 

A. dark-haired boy is at her side, * 

He lifts his eagle eye, 
*' Mother, — ^they say my father's dead. 

How did my father die T " 

Again,— 'the spear-point in her breast ! 

Again, — that shriek of pain! 
Child ! — thou hast riTenlhy mother's soul. 

Speak not those words again. 

^ Speak not those words again, my son ! '' 

What boots the fruitless care T 
They 're written whereso'er she turns, 

On ocean, earth, or air. 

They 're seared upon her shrinking heart, 
' That bursts beneath its doom. 
The duel ! — a7^ the dead ! — ^they haunt 
The threshold of her tomb. 

So, through her brief and weary years 

That broken heart she bore, 
And on her pale and drooping brow 

The smile sat never more. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY THE NORTHMEN.* 

4RTICLK BBCOIID. 

In 1ft preceding article we laid before oar readers an outline of 
the accounts given hj the Icelandic writers, as quoted in the volume 
before us, of the accidental discovery of the western continent hj 
the Northmen, and of the voyages that were subsequently under- 
taken by them for its exploration and settlement. On the present 
occasion, we propose to examine how far these accounts are entitled 
to credit ; and, supposing them to be substantially true, on what 
part of the coast the nordiem navigators probably landed. 

The first question that naturally occurs in regard to these accounts, 
is, on what authority do they rest ? The leading facts in the narra- 
tive have long been more or less familiar to the student in geogra- 
phy, and even to the reading public ; but the power of ascertaining 
exactly the value of the evidence upon which they are founded, 
has hitherto been in possession of a very few persons, — those only 
who have had access to the original Icelandic manuscripts, wjiich 
are locked up in the libraries of the North of Europe, and still 
more securely concealed in a dialect which is very little studied 
out of the region where it is spoken. 

The principal object of the work before us is to enable the gene- 
ral reader to settle this question: for himself, by placing before him 
all the ^original authorities, accompanied by translations into lan- 
guages accessible to most educated men. So far as the authenticity 
of %he leading facts is concerned, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that the evidence with which we are now furnished is to us satisfac- 
tory. It would be irrelevant to our present purpose, to go into a 
very full bibliogrraphical description of the authorities cited ; but it 
will be easy, in a few words, to convey to our readers a correct idea. 
of their value and character. 

The work before us contains extracts from eighteen manuscripts, 
mostly in the Icelandic language, all of which either describe, or 
allude to, the discovery of this continent by the Northmen. The 
passage containing the description or allusion, is, in each case, pub- 
lished entire, with Danish and Latin translations. The atlusions 
made in some of these passages are brief and cursory, — giving no 
additional information, and serving only to authenticate the narra- 
tive contained in the others. The authorities chiefly relied on for 
the facts, are two manuscript works, one of which is entitled the 

• AMTiaviTATEs AMERICA K£: Bivt Sdiplores Septentrionales Renim Anie-Colum- 
bianarum in America. Edidit Societas lUgia AntiqToriorom Seplentrionaliuxn. 
Hafiiiae, 4to. pp. 447—1837. 
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Chronicle of Eric the Red, and the other tke Chronicle of Tkor^ 
Jinn Karlaefne. 

The Chronicle of Eric the Red is one of a eonsiderahle number 
of documents, contained in a large manuscript, commonly called the 
Flatey Manuscript, from its having been preserred a long time in a 
convent, in the island of Flatey, on the west of Iceland. It was 
presented, about a century ago, by the Bidiop of Skalholt to Frederic 
III, King of Denmark, and by him deposited in the Ro3ral Library 
at Copenhagen, where it is now kept It is stated in the manuscript 
itself, that it was written at the close of the fourteenth .century, by 
certain priests, whose names are given* The Chronicle, as it ap* 
pears in this collection, is composed of two parts, or chapters, en* 
titled, respectively, the Chapter of Eric the Red, and the Chapter 
pf Greenland, both purporting to be extracts from a more ancient 
work on the life of Eric, which is not extant The style of the 
work, and particulariy of the poetical fragments that form a part of 
it^ is that of the twelfth century. It does not appear that there are 
any other copies of the Chronicle of Eric in existence, excepting 
that which is contained in the Flatey collection. ' It is found, how- 
ever, in the Swedish edition, by Perinskiold, of the Icelandic work, 
entitled Heimskringla, or the History of the Northern Kings, by 
Bnorre Sturleson, a celebrated Icelandic warrior, statesman, his- 
torian, and poet who ftourished about the year 1200. But it is 
not contsined in any of the manuscript copies of that work, and is 
understood to have been incorporated into it from the Flatey col- 
lection by the translator. A fac simile of this, as of the other 
manuscripts cited, is given in the volume before us. It is described 
as being in fine preservation, and beautifully written and illumi- 
nated, as appears, in fact from the specimen given. The history 
of the manuscript is well known, and there is no reason to doubt 
that it was written, as it purports to have been, at the close of the 
fourteenth century, at the convent, in Iceland, where it was formerly 
kept Of the earlier work on the life of Eric, from which the two 
^tracts composing the Chronicle appear to have been taken, no 
copy is extant; and nothing is known, with certainty, of its date» 
composition, or character. It is supposed by the Danish Society, 
from internal eyidence, that it may have been written originally in 
Greenland, and brought to Iceland at about the time when the ez- 

* tracts composing the Chronicle were copied into the Flatey col- 
lection. 

The Chronicle of Tkorjinn Ka/rhefne, which is the other prind- 
pel source of the narrative, is one of a collection of manuscripts, 

, belonging to the Royal Library at Copenhagen, called the Arno* 
Magnesian Collection, from its having been presented to the library 
by a distinguished Icelander named Amo IMTagnussen. The Chroni- 
cle IS of the date of the end of the thirteenth, or beginning of the 
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fourteenth centuiy. It is beautifully written, and in fine preserra* 
tioa, as appears from the specimens. In preparing it for the press 
die editors have collated a number of other manuscripts, also pre- 
served in the library, which contain copies of this Chronicle. The 
narrative given in the work varies considerably in the particulars 
from that given in the Chronicle of Eric. Thorfinn is put forward 
as the principal personage. Nothing is s^id of the discoveries of 
Biarne, and but little of the voyage of Leif, although it is alluded 
to. Thorwald, who, according to the other account, made his voy- 
age, and was killed before thai of Thorfinn, is here represented as 
one of bis companions. The basis of the narrative is, however, 
substantially the same. Nothing is known respecting the author- 
ship of this work ; but it is conjectured, with great probability, by 
the Danish Society, that it was written by one of the immediate 
descendants of Thorfinn, through his American-born son, Snorre* ' 
It seems that among these descendants were three bishops, who 
flourished in the course of the twelfth century. All of these 
must have had the means, and some one of them may very naturally 
have had the inclination to commit to paper the knowledge possessed 
by this distinguished family of the expeditions of their ancestors to 
the Western Continent. Bishop Thorlak, a grandson of Snorre, is 
the person whom the Society appear disposed to consider as the 
author, although there is no particular reason for attributing the ' * 
work to him in preference to the others, excepting that he is known as 
the avthor of another work, on the Ecclesiastical Law of Iceland, 
and must, of course, have possessed some talent and aptitude for 
literature. 

Either of these Chronicles would be considered, on the ordinary 
principles of criticism, isufficient authority for any historical nar- 
rative, not in itself improbable. A great part of what we know of 
the history of Greece and Rome, rests on the single testimony of 
Herodotus and Livy. But the concurrence in the case before ns 
of two sourees entirely independent of each other, strengthens the 
case very much. And although nothing is known, with certainty, 
of the origin and authorship of either of the accounts, it is apparent 
that they we^e written without communication, as well from the ab- 
sence of any community of thought or language in treating the same 
subjects, as from the discrepancies between them on several points, 
to which we have alluded. If any farther confirn^ation of the cre- 
dibility of the narrative be thought necessary, it is afibrded by the 
concurrence of the sixteen other independent authorities quoted 
by the Society, all of which alliide, though generally in a cursory 
manner, to the expeditions to Wineland, as well-known events. 
One of these authorities is the Heimskringla of Snorre Sfurleson, 
the most important historical work in Icelandic literat«re,<^which 
4sontains, beside the interpolated Chronicle ofEiic, a pulling allu* . 
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rion to the subject, by the distinguished author himself. Among 
the sixteen additional anthorities are two manuscripts of the thir- 
teenth century, containing imperfect attempts at a universal geogra- 
phy, or description of all the parts of the then known world. In 
both these Helluland, Markland, Wineland the Good, and Huitrar 
mannarland, are regularly mentioned in the proper connection with 
no more expression of doubt as to their real existence, than there i« 
Sn regard to that of England, Scotland, or Ireland. 

This body of evidence is probably as strong as can be produced 
in support of any historical narrative, of which the scene is laid in 
an unlearned age, and in countries remote from the centres of civi- 
lization. Nor ought it to be considered as an objection to the cre- 
dibility of the accounts, that they include a certain portion of matter 
which b obviously fabulous, — such as tales of apparitions, divina- 
tion, and sorcery. The introduction of this kind of machinery 
serves rather to show that the accounts were written, as they pur- 
port to have been, in a half-civilized age, and thus confirms, instead 
of shaking, the authenticity of the narrative, — as the brown color 5^ 
and old-fashioned characters of an ancient manuscript, instead of 
detracting froih its value, are the very proof of its genuineness* 
If it were fair and fresh it would be good for nothing. In like 
manner, if these accounts, purporting, as they do, to have been 
written by half-learned and superstitious men of the middle ages, 
possessed the elegant style and philosophical maturity of thought, 
which we find in Thucydides or Tacitus, we should pronounce themy 
without hesitation, to be modern fictions. 

The accounts of Herodotus and Livy, upon which we rely for 
nearly all our knowledge of the history of Greece and Rome, are 
mixed up with a plentiful infusion of this same fabulous materia], 
which also figures abundantly in all the histories of the middle ages* 
To take a single example : The Emperor Charlemagne, is one of 
the most conspicuous characters in the early history of modem 
Europe. No one thinks of disputing the reality of his existence, 
or the fact of his coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle, which was the seat 
of his government. But if we go back to the original sources, from 
which we derive almost all our knowledge of him — we mean the 
account of his life, by his private Secretary, Eginhard, — ^we shall 
find it ornamented with fables which are, to say the least, quite as 
incredible as any thing of the kind to be found in the Chronicles of 
Thorfinn, or Eric the Red. It is there stated that the Pope had 
ordered the attendance at his coronation of three hundred and sixty- 
five bishops, one for every day in the year. On calling the roll 
there was found to be a deficiency of two In the number, upon 
which, two bishops, by name Mondulf and Gondulf, who had been 
dead about half a century, and were quietly reposing in their sepid- 
dires at Liege, a city fifty miles distent from Aix-la-Chapelkt 
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kftvittg been informed, in some unexplained way, of the deficiency, 
bunt their cerements, and repaired with all speed to Aix, where 
they arrived just in time to fill up the vacant places in the proees* 
•ion. Every reader of course rejects this part of the account 
without hesitation; but no one considers it as throwing even a 
diade of doubt over the authenticity of those parts of the narrative, 
which are, in themselves, consistent with probability. In the same 
way the statements given in these Chronicles, that Thorwald is 
killed by a ont'faoted savage — that Giidrida tells fortunes and sees 
apparitions, and so forth, are to be regarded as a kind of embroidery 
frowing o«t of the taste mnd belief of a half-informed and supers 
«titlou8 community, and serving merely to shew that the accounts 
were written, as they purport to have been, under circumstances of 
that description. 

This feature in the chronicles tends, therefore, to confirm rather 
than to shake our belief in tlie credibilitv of the main facts. The 
4Hi]y eirenrastance, which may, perhaps, be thought to bring it into 
question, is the description given of the climate of Wineland, It is 
^stinctly stated, in bodi the chronicles, that there was neither frost 
nor snow during die whole year at the place where the Northmen 
made their settlement, and Ihat the cattle were kept out at pasture 
through the winter. This is a description which certainly does not 
9Lgree with the climate of any part of the coast of North America, 
«nd especially the more northerly portions, which, it is probable 
ftom other circumstances, was the one visited by the Northmen* 
This difficulty cannot perhaps be entirely removed, and must be 
nllowed the weight which each one for himself may choose to give 
it, in opposition to the overwhelming mass of direct evidence in 
eupport of the leading facts in the narrative. It may be remarked, 
however, in the way of e^iplanation, that the climate of the middle 
sind southern parts of the coast of this condnent would appear to 
be, and in fact would be, for the natives of the Hyperborean regions, 
• much more genial one dian it seems to us. The African shivers 
over a fire in the midst <^f a New England summer ; in like manner 
to the benumbed and frost-bitten senses of the inhabitants of 
Greenland or Iceland, the winter suns of Newport woul4 impart a 
feeling of Elysium. This consideration will account fvUy for al* 
most any general terms of satisfaction in which the Northmen may 
have spoken of the climate of Wineland, and sufficiently explains 
the epithet goodf which they applied to it. But the positive fact 
that Uiere was no frost or snow, and that the catde were pastured 
out through the winter, seem to require a more positive explana^ 
tlon. Had any one of the original navigators — ^Thorfinn for exam- 
ple — after passing three winters in Wineland, written himself an 
account of his voyage in which he stated that he had seen neither 
Aoet nor snow, it would 1>e neeessaiy to auppoae, if we admitted 
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the general credibility of hb narrati-Te, that he had visited some 
region very far to the south of New England. But the difficulty ia 
much diminished, if not entirely remored, when we recollect that 
these accounts were probably handed dawn for two or three gene- 
rations in the fsmrltes of the original navigators, by oral tradition^ 
It is evident that the discoverers gave, on their return, a glowing 
account o€ the climate and soil of the new-found region. They 
came back — like the spies sent out of old^ by Joshua, into the 
promised hmd — loaded with grapes, and told wondera of the pro- 
ductiveness and beauty of the country they had visited. Hence the 
significant nan>e of Winelandj and the endearing epithet of the 
Good. In repeating these wonder» to the next generation, the sons 
and daughters of the discoverers may very probabty have exagger- 
ated the natural advantages of the place, especially after it had 
come to be considered a sort of Paradise Lost ; and may even have 
introduced gradually some positive facts not included in the origin 
nal narrative. The discoverers may have said, for example, that 
there was no frost or snow, compared with the quatitity that usually 
fell in Iceland and Greenland ; or that, comparatively speaking, 
there was no frost or snow. The next generation, omitting the 
comparison, may have simply said that there was little or no- frost 
or snow. The Httle thus left may have melted away again in the 
mouth of some more enthusiastic narrator, so that when in the third 
or fourth generation, the accounts came into the hands of Bishop 
Thorlak, or whoever else may have written them down, our incle* 
ment climate had put on the aspect of an almost perpetual spring. 

As this explanation agrees with the manner in which the accounts 
are supposed to have been preserved, it is to us a satisfactory one. 
But admitting even that some shade of difficulty may still remain Ib 
regard to this point, it certainly does not outweigh the direct evi- 
dence from so many independei^t sources in support of the sub* 
stantial authenticity of the leading facts of the narrative. 

On the whole, therefore, we have no hesitation in receiving aa 
authentic history the statements that the Northmen, about the 
commencement of the eleventh century, discovered and visited sev- 
eral parts of this Continent, to which they gave the names of 
Hellvland^ Markland and Wineland. The next question that 
presents itself is : — what were the partaof the coast thus discovered 
and designated ? The Danish Society, as we have remarked in our 
preceding article, identify Helluland with Labrador, Markland with 
Nova Scotia, and Wineland with Massachusetts and Rhode Islands 
They state their conclusion with great confidence, and offer evi-> 
dence in support of them, which, at first view, is quite irresistible. 
We are free to say that this evidence, on such examination as we 
have been able to give it, is not to our minds entirely satisfactory. 
There is, however, we think, a great weight of probability in favor 
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^ their eonclnsioas. The iaqnirj i&velves ao immense mass of 
details, which it is impossible to go into on an occasion like the 
present. We will briefly allude to the two or three most important 
points. 

1. The first point to be taken into view in fixing the precise lo- 
cality of these discovertes, is the statement given in the Chronicle 
4>f &ic, of the length of the shortest day in Wineland. If the 
translation giren by the Danish Society of the passage containing 
this statement, be correct, the question is of course decided be- 
yond dispute, and all other indications must be made to tally with 
it as well as they can. The Society translate the passage alluded 
<o as follows : 

*The days were more nearly equal in length than in Greenland 
or Iceland. On the shortest day in the year, the sun rose at half 
post seven o'clock, and set at half past ioxaJ 
. This account of the length of the shortest day fixes the latitude 
t>f the place where the observation was made, at 41** 24! W, 
Point Judith lies in 4P 93f, If therefore this translation be a cor- 
rect one, the country denominated Wineland by the Northmen must 
liave been situated somewhere in the neighbourhood of Cape Cod, 
and extended itself over a great part of the coast of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. 

Evidence of this character seems at first view, as we remarked 
above, to be quite irresistible. There is no possibility of error 
•excepting in the correctness of the translation, and it is hardly to 
be supposed that a learned Society should not be able to give a cor- 
rect translation of a short passage of three lines, written in a 
language which, in its modern form, b doubtless spoken by several 
of the members as a native tongue. It may even appear presump- 
tuous in foreigners, very slightly acquainted with the Icelandic 
dialects, to pretend to dispute their opinion ; and it must, we think, 
be admitted that this translation of the passage in question, given, 
as it appears to be, with perfect confidence by Uie Danish Antiqua- 
ries, '^furnishes a strong presumptive argument in favor of their 
oonclusions, and throws a great degree of probability over their 
whole system. It is, however, frankly admitted by them that the 
passage is obscure, and that its meaning has been the subject of 
•great controversy. Without going into the subject very much in 
detail, we will endeavour to state the nature of the difficulty as we 
tmderstand it. The passage of which the Society give the above 
translation, or rather paraphrase, as it stands in the original Icelan- 
dic in theChronicle of Eric, is as follows : 

Meira var par jafndttgri enn a Gntnlandi edr Islandi: 99I 
hafdi par eyktarstad ok dagvtalastad urn Skamdegi, 

The meaning, if we understand the passage correctly, is this : 

'The days were more nearly equal in length than in Greenland 
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or Iceland ; for on the shortest daj in the year the eon roae at 
hreakfaat time.* 

The Society obtain the senae which they hare given to the paa» 
sage by interpreting the word dagm^lastadf which literally meana 
hreakfast time^ — ^half past seven o'clock. It appears^ in fact, that 
this word is, or has formerly been, used in Iceland to deeignate soma 
particular hour, but authorities unfortunately are nol agreed as to 
what that hour is or was ; and hence results, in part at least, the 
obscurity of the passage* It would seem from some of the writers 
quoted, that in ^e division of the day anciently used in Iceland, the 
word dagmdlactad or hreakfaoi'-timef was appropriated to nine 
o'clock in the morning. This construction applied to the passage 
in question, would make the shortest day in Wineland only six hours- 
long, which is about the length in Iceland and Greenland. Thua 
construed, however, the passage would be inconsistent with itself, 
as it states expressly that the days were more nearly equal in lengthy 
and of course that the shortest day was longer, than in Iceland or 
Greenland. This construction is also wholly inconsistent with the 
account of the climate, which, if it required some f(»cing to recon** 
cile it with that of New England, is wholly irreconcileable with thai 
of the coast of Labrador. Another authority, one of the principal 
Icelandic dictionaries, quoted by TorHeus, gives to the word ift 
question the meaning of eight o^clock. This construction makes 
the shortest day eight hours long, and places Wineland in the lati- 
tude of Nova Scotia. Finally, Perinskiold, the Swedish translator 
of the Heimskringfa, into which, as we have remarked, the Chronf'^ 
cle of Eric has been incorporated, gives fn a parenthesis, as an 
explanation of the word dagmdlastad, — six or seven o^clock ! ! /— - 
Perinskiold, himself a distinguished scholar, is known to have been 
assisted in his translation by a learned Icelander, so that his authori-^ 
ty on the question is not inconsiderable ; but the vagueness of the 
language which he has employed, renders his testimony in a great 
measure useless. If we suppose the meaning of the word to be 
six o'clock,, we carry down Wineland at once to the Equator ; — ^if 
seven, or as a medium half past six, we bring it back to some point 
on the coast of the United States, considerably south of New 
England. There are, therefore, respectable authorrlies for several 
different meanings of the word dagmdlastad^ by the use of one or 
the other of which the passage in question might be reconciled with 
almost any meaning that should appear probable on other grounds.* 



•Tn adopting half past seven as the true meaning of the doubtful word dagmalastmi, 
ibt Society appear to haTe been inituenoed by the construction which they have 
given to the word eyktanlad, which they suppose, as it stands in the passage, to 
indicate the hour of sunset on the shortest day in Wineland, and of which the mean<^ 
ing is also doubtful. This word they feel themselves at liberty, on grounds ind»* 
pendent of the tnterpretatton given to dAgmoJtaitadt to render kaif pott fmur o'clock. 
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On the whole, this passage which, if clearlf written, would be 
decisive in regard to the locality of Wineland, is, from its obseu- 
rity, of little or no ralue. Fortunately, the indications afforded by 
the climate, soil and natural productions of the country, — the cour- 
ses and distances rtin, and the description of the coast are far more 
satisfactory. 

II. It is impossible, in fact, to follow the Northmen in their 
course, as described in the accounts and touch with them at the 
places they successively visited, without perceiving that you are 
brought to the southeastern coast of New England. Let us trace, 
for this purpose, the first exploring expedition that was fitted out 
under Leif, after the accidental discovery by Biarne. He steers a 
southwest course, and after two< or three days* sailing, reaches a 
coast composed of fiat barren rocks, rising in the distance into ice- 
bergs* This is necessarily, from the description, the coast of La- 
» , . — ■ .1 11 — ■■ 11 ..I ■ ■ . » - . . , II ■■ 

which they accordingly suppose to have been the hour of sunset in Wineland on the 
«hoTtest day in the year. When the hour of sunset is half past four, that of sunriw 
It, of course, half past seven, and this oonstruction of the word epktarstad conse- 
^juently indicates half past seven^ as the one to he preferred among the different 
•neanings of dagmdlask^. In this way the Society arrive, as they think, with 
sufBcient certainty at a precise conclusion in regard to both the hours. 

Upon the meaning of the word eyktarstad^ which is admitted to be even more 
doubtful than that of dagmdlasiad, there is a long dissertation in the Tolume beforo 
us by a member of the Society. He i^ies chiefly, in support of the construction 
which he has adopted, upon the following passage in the Latin introduction to tha 
Edda, respecting the arrangement of the seasons in Iceland. 

Ab eqfdnoetio est MUmmmu usqued¥an sol oceidit ts etktarstad, deinie kifems ad 
eguinociiwHL 

Upon this passage the author of the dissertation remarks, that in the south of 
Iceland, where the Edda was compiled, it is usual to compute the beginning of win- 
ter fW>m the Saturday between the fifteenth and twenty-first of October. This day, 
according to the Latin passage just quoted, is, therefore, the one when the sun sets 
In efktarstad ; and the hour at which the sun sets in the south of Iceland on that 
day is the one indicated by the douhtful word. This is about half past four o'clock. 

Such is the argument upon which the author of the dissertation,<and the Society 
with him, found their interpretation of the passage in the Chronicle of Eric. We 
are free to say that it appears to us a rather vague method of reaching so precise a 
conclusion. It is also liable to some positive objections. On this construction of 
the passage in the Edda, autumn, in Iceland, would begin at the autumnal equinox, 
and end on the Saturday between the fifteenth and twentieth of October, thus com- 
prehending about one month, while winter would run from that day to the vernal 
equinox, and would include about five months. This inequality in the length of the 
seasons is at variance with the usual principles of arrangement, and the construction 
which supposes it, is, therefore, prima facie an improbable one. 

The passage seems to us to admit of a better construction^ and one that leads to a 
di(r<>rent conclusion from that drawn by the Society in regard to the doubtful phrase 
In the Chronicle of Eric It is stated in the Edda that autumn begins at the autum* 
nal equinox, and that winter ends at the vernal one. This being the case, and sup- 
posins: the seasons to be as usual, of equal length, winter would, of course, begin at 
the winter solstice. On the day of the winter solstice, then, according to this pas- 
•ag<; in the Edda, the sun sets in eykiarstad in the sooth of Iceland. But aocotding 
ts the passage la the Chrottide af Eric, it also sets ia eykUi/nUd an die day of ths 
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brador. They set sail afain, and in two or three days more, on 
making land a second time, they find the face of the country 
changed. Instead of flat barren rocks and icebergs, they now de- 
scribd a sandy shore rising into hills covered with wood. This 
• description would correspond well enough with many parts of the 
American coast ; but from the distances run, the country must be 
the most northerly part of the region where thenataral forest takes 
the place of the perpetual snows and icebergs of Labrador. It 
must, of course, be some point on the coast of Nova Scotia, New 
"Brunswick or Newfoundland. They put to sea again, and steering 
a southwest course with a fair wind, find themselves, after two 
days' sail, in a different climate, which, on their unaccustomed 
senses, produces the effect of perpetual spring. The glowing de-> 
scription which they have given of this region, has, in the minds of 
some, thrown a shade of doubt over the whole narrative ; but after 
all, the leading facts are indisputable. This earthly Paradise must 

s 

winter solstice in Wineland. It appears, therefore, from a comparison of the two 
passages that the sun sets in eyktar^ad in two different latitudes on the same day. 
The word cannot, of courae, mean any particular hour, because the sun cannot set 
at the same hour on the same day in different latitudes. 

What then does it meanl There is, apparently, only one thing that it can mean 
because there is only one point in which the circumstances of the setting of the sun 
in different latitudes on the day of the winter solstice agree. On that day the sun, in 
all latitudes, reaches the extreme point of his declination, and this we suppose to b» 
the meaning of setting in eyktarstad. This construction agrees very well with the 
signification of the word, which* though now obsolete, means etymologically, « 
UmiUd iiiM. 

Supposing this to be the meaning of the phrase in question, the passage in the 
Chronicle of Brie, woiild read as follows in an English translation: 

Tke da^z were more nearly equal in length tkan in Greenland or Iceland; for, on tkt 
shortest day in the year^ when the swn reaches the extreme point of his declinationj he 
rose at breakfast time. 

The Swedish translator of the Heimskringla, Pennskiold was also of opinion 
that the word eyktarstad did not indicate any particular hour. His translation of 
the passage in question is as follows : 

The daifs were more nearly equal in length than in Greenland or Iceland ; for the 
mm HAD SPACES OF INCREASE, — HABDrT spATiA AUGMENTANDi, — and ot the winter solsticf 
rose at breakfast time; that is, (in a parenthesis of hiaown)<U six or seven o?clock lit 

This translation, as a whole, does very little credit to the discretion of the learned 
Swede, and the part relating: to eyktarstad may be cited as a specimen of the figure 
of speech called nonsense. The translation which we suggest has, at least, the merit 
of giving an intelligible meaning to every part of the passage. How iar or in what 
way it can be reconciled with the letter of the Icelandic original, we must leave it to 
the critics in that language to decide. 

Supposing this translation to be a correct one, the word dagmalastad would be the 
only one indicating the length of the day, and this, as we have remarked in the text, 
18 so obscure as to throw no light whatever upon the subject. We are, therefore, 
oompelled to say, as we have done above, that this celebrated and much disputed 
passage is, in our view, of no value in determining the latitude of Wineland, al- 
though, agreeing as we do in the conclusions of the Society, that Wineland lay in 
about the latitude indicated by their translation of the passage, we should be very 
willing to have the benefit of ao decisive a piece of evidence in support of the theory. 
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therefor^ be somewhere on the coast Where are we to look for 
it T The courses and distances run, carry us directly to the south- 
eastern part of the coast of New England. Two days' sail from 
Nora Scotia could not possibly have brought the navigators further 
south. But even if we were at liberty to include in our survey the 
whole coast as far as the mouth of Uie Chesapeake, we could not 
find a spot which, on the whole, corresponds better with the descrip- 
tion than this. Rhode Island and the neighboring islands and main 
have always been regarded as the Eden of the eastern States* 
Sheltered f»om the bitter easterly winds by the protecting screen 
of the Cape ;— enjoying, on the other side, a southerly breeze^ 
raised to a more than ordinary heat by the genial warmth of the 
gulph stream^ which is here only a hundred miles distant from the 
coast* they possess a climate much milder than that of any other 
part of New England, and also milder than most other parts of the 
coast, even in more southern latitudes. The point to which the 
courses and distances run, naturally bring us is, therefore, the one 
which agrees better than any other upon the coast, in its climate, 
with the description given. And if this description appears a little 
exaggerated, as compared with the climate of even this favored 
region, we need not wonder, as we have already remarked, that a 
scene in itself so delighful, bursting in this way with all the charm 
of novelty, upon the eyes of our frost-bitten Northmen, should 
have assumed in their accounts, especially after passing through 
two or three generations of oral tradition, a glow beyond that of 
nature. 

The indications afforded by the courses and distances run, and by 
the description of the climate, point, therefore, directly to the 
southeastern part of New England, as the spot visited by the 
Northmen. The natural productions of that region fully confirm 
this conclusion. The fruit which chiefly attracted their attention 
was the grape ; and the abundance of it struck them so forcibly as 
to characterise the face of the country. They gave it the name of 
Wineland, lit this respect, the southeastern part of New England 
realizes the description given. Th^ grape is its most abundant and 
remarkable fruit; and this is more particularly true of the country 
around Narragansett Bay. We have been informed that the forest 
between Providence and Taunton, is every where filled with grape 
vines, and in some places almost choaked up by them. On the re- 
discovery of the coast by the English, the abundance of grapes 
struck them not less forcibly than it had done the Northmen. 
They gave to one of the islands the naipe of the Vineyard, which 
it still remains. A remarkable proof how uniformly the abundance 
of grapes has been regarded as a prominent feature in the vegeta- 
tion of this part of the country, is afforded by the charter of Rhode 
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laland, which enumeratet the culture of this fruit, and the mem- 
fiteture of wine, as among the motiFos for forming the settlement. 

This exact concurrence of all the indications afforded hj the 
courses and distances run, the description of the climate, and the 
natural products of the soil in favor of one and the same pointy 
i^nnot well be accidental. The conclusion to be drawn from it is 
confirmed by the description giren of the coast. The most prom- 
inent object that arrests the attention of the navigator on the coast 
of New England, is the promontory of Cape God. In the descrip- 
tion given by the Northmen of the coast of Wineland, the most 
prominent object is in like manner a promontory, denominated by 
them Kialarness^ or Keel Cape, from its resemblance in form to the 
keel of a ship. When it is recollected that the ships used by the 
European mariners in the middle ages, were imitated from those of 
the ancients, and had keels rising in a curve at the bows, like the 
iron of a skate, we perceive at once that Keel Cape is an appro- 
priate designation for the promontory in question. The coast of 
KitUarness was called by the Northmen Purdustrandanf — a/ar 
extended^ or as some translate it, a wondrous beach or strand,— 
an additional feature which agrees with the geography of Cape 
Cod. Keel Cape is also represented as opposite to another Cape. 
These coincidences would, perhaps, be considered as sufficient of 
themselves to identify Kialarness with Cape Cod ; and when a 
variety of evidence, drawn from sources entirely independent of 
each other, leads us to look for the former on this part of the coast, 
there can remain, we think, but little if any doubt upon the sub- 
ject. 

Assuming on these grounds that Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
are the Wineland of the Northmen, and that Cape Cod is their Kia- 
larness or Keel Cape, we obtain a point of departure from which 
we can follow them in their subsequent course ; and the correct- 
ness of the assumption is again established by the new coincidences 
that meet us at every step. After passing the long, sandy beach, the 
Northmen proceeded to the southwest, and reached a bay before 
the mouth of which was an island. Here the currents ran very 
strong, and the ocean was filled with islands and shoals. It is hard- 
ly necessary to say that this is a correct description of this part of 
the coast. The Society suppose that the bay alluded to is Bus* 
zard^s bay, and the island Martha's Vineyard. On one of these 
islands, the Northmen found such a number of birds, that they 
could hardly step without treading upon their eggs. One or more 
of the islands on this part of the coast, are now called for the same 
reason the Egg Islands. Proceeding iarther west, they came to a 
river which formed a communication with an inland lake. The 
Society identify these with Pocasset river and Mount Hope bay. 
The Northmen passed up the river into the lake or bay upon the 
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Imnks of which t}iey formed their setUenieiil, denomlnAted Leif*s 
Booikg. The lake or hay thejr called Hop or Hopi^ an Icelandie 
word, equiralent lo the English Haven. The Society identify this 
word with the modern name Hope^ which is still attached to thia 
place ; and it is certainly a singular coincidence, if it be an acciden- 
tal one, that the place to which we are almost irresistihly led by an 
OTerwhelming mass of evidence from so many separate and inde- 
pendent sources, as the seat of the settlement of the Northmen^ 
should still retain a name so nearly resembling that which they gavo 
to it. Whether this coincidence can be fairly accounted for, by 
supposing that this name was perpetuated by tradition among some 
of l^e Northmen, who may hare remained among the natives,-— 
whether it had been rendered familiar to the natives while the 
Northmen remained in their neighborhood, and afterwards remem* 
bered and permanently applied to the place ; or whether the resem- 
blance is, in fact, entirely accidental, are points which we have no 
means of settling with certainty, and which are not material to the 
leading question at issue. 

On the whole, the indications afforded by the courses and distan- 
ces run, the climate, soil, and productions of the country discoveredf 
and the outline of the coast, seem to us to identify Uie Wineland 
of the Northmen with Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and to indi<* 
cate the southeastern part of the coast of those States, as the 
place where they formed their settlements. Thus far our concla- 
sions approach as nearly to certainty as perhaps could be reasona- 
bly expected in a case of this kind. It is impossible, of course, to 
feel the same assurance in regard to the minute details which nev- 
ertheless carry with them a great appearance of probability. 

III. Considering it as well established, that the Northmen visited 
the .coast of this Continent at the commencement of the eleventh 
century, and formed a temporary settlement upon it, probably with- 
in the limits of the present state of Rhode Island, it may, perhaps* 
be naturally expected that some traces of their occupation should 
remain upon the face of the country. That none such are known 
to exist, has accordingly been made an objection to the credibility 
of the whole narrative. In reality, however, the nature of the 
settlements formed by the Northmen, as described in these Chroni- 
cles, was not such as to jender it probable that any considerable 
remains of them would have been in existence when the country 
was again visited by the Europeans, five centuries afterwards. Of 
the several expeditions of the Northmen, that of Thorfinn, which 
was the most important, remained only three years ; none of the 
others more than one. The buildings which they erected during 
these short residences, could not well be of a very durable charac- 
ter, and must have disappeared entirely long before the re-discov- 
ery. 
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But though we ought not to expect to find any considerable 
architectural monuments of the residence of the Northmen in 
Wineland, it would, perhaps, bA natural to suppose that they may 
have endeavored to leave behind them some permanent memorial 
of their presence. Navigators of all countries who touch, land 
upon, pr temporarily occupy what they regard as a previously uq- 
discovered territory, commonly erect some more or less durable 
monument with an inscription, indicating the date and circumstan- 
ces of the discovery. These considerations may be thought to give 
some degree of antecedent probability to the explanation given by 
the Danish Society, of the celebrated inscription on Dighton Rock. 
The greater or less degree of importance which may be attached 
to this inscription, in no way affects the credib^ity of the general 
conclusions to be drawn from the Chronicles, which rest, as we 
have shown, on evidence entirely indisputable. If, however, it 
could be proved, as the Danish Society believe* that this inscription 
is of Norman origin, it would afford a decisive, and very curipus 
additional confirmation of ^he truth of the whole history. 

The inscription, as most of our readers who take any interest on 
the subject, are probably aware, is found upon a rock lying on the 
east side of Taunton River, in the town of Berkeley, in Massachu- 
setts, opposite to Dighton, from which tlie rock has taken its name. 
The rock is about twelve feet long, and six feet high. At high tide 
about two feet of the lower part are under water. It is of gray 
wacke, and of a bluish tinge. The weather and the flow of the 
tide upon the lower part -of the rock, have effaced a portion of 
the inscription, which is evidently pf great antiquity. It has often 
been copied, and with various degrees of accuracy. The most 
recent copy, which was made under the direction of a Committee 
of the Rhode Island Historical Society, with great care, expressly 
for the use of the Danish Antiquarian Society, 19 no doubt by far the 
most accurate that has yet been taken. Engravings of this and of 
all the other copies are given in the volume before us. The in- 
scription is supposed by the Danish Society to exhibit in Roman 
characters, of the form used in the middle ages, the name of Thor* 
finrif the leader of the principal expedition of the Northmen, and 
in Roman numerals, the number one hundred and thirty one, 
which waS; in fact, the number of his company at the time when 
the settlement was made, together with a female figure and an infant, 
intended, as they believe, to commemorate the birth of Thorfinn's 
son. In order to preclude any suspicion which might arise that the 
Committee, in making their copy of the inscription, had uncon- 
sciously accommodated it to some preconceived theory, respecting 
the visit of the Northmen, it may be proper to add that they were 
not at the time acquainted in detail with the history of the expedi- 
tions to Wineland ; and, in particular, were not informed of the 
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name of the leader of the principal expedition, of the number of 
hiB men, or of the fact that he had a son born in the country. It it 
of course, impossible to enlarge uppn this part Of the subject with- 
out drawings, and we must therefore refer our readers for further 
particulars to the volume before us, where it is treated at great 
length. We are informed bj the respectable Secretary of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, Dr. Webb, that he has rery re-> 
cently received a letter from Mr. Rafn, the editor of the work, in 
which he states that the Danish Society have succeeded in decy- 
phering an ancient inscription upon the Paradise Rock, in Iceland, 
which establishes, as he says, beyond a doubt, the European origin 
of the inscription at Dighton. Of the correctness of this opinion 
we shall be better able to judge when we receive the memoir upon 
the subject, which is now in a course of publication.* 

Such are the principal particulars that are known to us respec- 
ting the discovery of America by the Northmen, so far as our 
limits have permitted us to go into them ; and such are the conclu- 
sions in regard to their credibility, to which we have been led by 
the consideration which we have been able to give to this curious 
subject. The main facts in the narrative appear to us, as we have 
repeatedly remarked, to be satisfactorily attested, and we have no 
hesitation in receiving them as a portion of authentic history. 
They are in themselves probable, and are supported by as strong a 
body of testimony as can be produced, in favor of any historical 
narrative of which the scene is laid in times and countries distin- 
guished by an imperfect state of civilization. The identity of 
Wineland with Massachusetts and Rhode Island, also appears to be 
fully proved. Throwing out of view all the evidence of this that 
may be regarded as in any way doubtful, such as the length of the 
shortest day, the name of Mount Hope and the inscription on 
Dighton Rock, — there is enough in the courses and distances run, 
— the climate, soil and natural products of the country discovered, 
and the character of the coast to place the matter beyond contro- 

* We haye been favored, by the politeness of Dr. W^bb, with a copy of this letter, 
which is as follows : 

Extract from a letter of Profsssor Rafn to THomas H. Webb, dated at 

''CoPBNBAOEN, Sept, 14, 1877. 

" I have a remarkable piece of news to communicate to you respecting our ante- 
Columbian concerns. Our associate, Professor Finn Magnussen, has been so fbrtn* 
nate as to decypher, in a very satisfactory manner, the inscriptions in the Paradimr 
Billir, which are of historical importance. His communication on this subject wiU 
be inserted in one of the next numbers of the Annals and Memoirs. Tke North 
Burtfpean origin of tke North American monumtnis is thereof ^ in a strong dogm, 
corroborated. Jnfact we may now pronounce it indttHtabU/* 

The volume before us contains an engmving of a part of the inacriptioos on the 
Paradise Rock, and some account of their character. We wait with curiosity for 
the memoir of the learned Professor upon this subject. 
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Tersy. Fttture researches may elucidate the point still forther.— 
In these we have reason to expect much from the learned labours of 
the Historical Society of Rhode Island, to whose able and intelli- 
gent cooperation with the Danish Antiquarian Society, we are in a 
great degree indebted for the new light that has been thrown by the 
▼olume before us, upon this interesting episode in the ancient annals 
of America. To both these institutions, and particularly to Mr. 
Rafn and Dr. Webb, who have had the principal agency in carry- 
ing on the work in their respective countries, we offer with confi* 
dence the grateful acknowledgements of the loTers of geographical 
and antiquarian learning. 
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TO A LABT ON HSR WBARINO ▲ OAKLAND OF TOR rLOWNM 

CALLED BILLS DB NUIT. 

Que faut il soup^onner du choix 

Que votre humeur, toujours badine» 
A fait encore cette fois, 

Pour orner sa grace lutine f 

Belle de nuit n'est pas le mot 

Qu'on attribue k tant de charmes. 
BeUe dejour nous eiit plut6t 

Foro6 de tous rendre les armes. 

Mais je tous denne k jnon tour,— 

Vous voulez, fr&iche comme Flore, 
Qu'on TOUS adore tout le jour, 

Et la nuit qu'on y r^ve encore. 

TRANSLATION. 

What is this fair friend of ours 
Thinking of when choosing flowers t 
Bette dejour would surely be 
Better far than Belle de nnitf 
For a garland to adorn 
Beauty fresher than t^e morn. 
But with all her sober seeming. 
She is often bent on scheming ; 



And, be sure, her plan b this. 
Roguish hnssey that she is : 
She would hare ns, — ^well she may,— 
Dancing ronnd her all the day ; 
And she tells us covertly, 
By the mystic Betle de nuit^ 
We roust also, — is it right? — 
Dream about her all the night 



ANOTHER. 



TO B. I. 



Oh fairer, fresher than the face 

Of mom when first, in maiden grace. 

With half averted eyes, 
O'er lawns besprent with dewy dropf, 
Or on the misty mountain tops. 

She sees the sun arise ! 

Say why those radiant locks enfold 
Within their mazy threads of gold, 

The pale faced belle of night. 
When Flora's most resplendent glow 
Would scarcely match that marble brow. 

And eye of sapphire light. 

Ah! might I hope that mystic flower 
That suite so ill thy beauty's power. 

Were meant to be the sign 
Of some fond time when twilight pale. 
Sweet Saint ! should lift the virgin vei) 

From love's propitious shrine ! 

Too daring thought ! then let me rest. 
Content on fair Elusion's breast. 

To slumber life away. 
Content, — perforce, — at least by night 
To clasp in dreams the vision bright 

I worship all the day. 
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PRESCOTT*S FERDINAND AND ISABELLA.* 



Wx hare delayed a notice of this important work from time to 
time, that we might be better enabled to give it that elaborate atten* 
tion, in our pages, to which it was entitled from its conspicuous 
merit ; — ^but though some months have elapsed since its publication, 
and though the discernment of the public, outstepping the cautious 
approbation of the critic, has already conferred on it the honors of 
a second edition, we have still been compelled to postpone the grati- 
fication of fulfilling our original intention, until the expression of 
our opinion, at least, can no longer be withheld, in justice to a work 
which reflects lustre on the country, and to which a high rank in 
the great historic school of the English Language — especially rich 
as it is in Spanish subjects — has already been accorded. Abstain- 
ing, therefore, from all that tempting range of observation, which 
would be incident to the subject in a regular criticism, we shall 
merely, and in a very hasty manner, throw before our readers the 
general opinions which have been suggested by a perusal of the 
volumes. 

Assuredly our country is destined to excel in letters. Its freedom 
invites unprejudiced investigation in every science ; our citizens are 
by birth friends of free inquiry, rivals of Descartes ; disciplined 
from the first in the exercise of reason, and indifierent to past idola- 
tries. Here the political institutions stimulate the mind to a bold 
pursuit of speculative truth ; and, in the arts, genius may be im- 
pelled to the creation of beautiful forms by the pleasing hope that 
its productions will win universal homage. The intellectual powers 
will renew their strength in the consciousness of public sympathy, 
and run a glorious career amidst the applauses of a people. 

Our countrymen have thus far been distinguished above other 
nations in the earnest developement of the material resources of oar 
land. We are now gasping under the lassitude that, has resulted 
from the intense efforts of unparalleled enterprise. But there is an 
analogy between the active and the speculative powers of men in 
masses; healthy industry is followed by wakeful reflection; the 
national mind is aroused to the contemplation of truth, not less than 
to the beneficent purpose of connecting rivers or subduing the wil- 
derness ; the moral life of the people, quickened by youthful pride, 
and excited by competition, seeks to express itself in a literature 
of its own. The result will be a consequence not of patronage, 
not of rich rewards, but of an instinctive passion. As naturally as 

• History of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catholic By Wilmaii H. 
PaBMX>TT. Second Edition, fioston, 1838. 
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the bird ningBj or the flower opens, the genius of our institutions 
will impress itself upon the arts, on philosophy* poetry, and history, 
not less than on the face of nature ; and as our ships gather in our 
harbours the produce of every clime, so the American mind will ex- 
tend its researches over the world, and accept every truth, whether 
it lies hid in a superstition, or is plainly revealed to the senses ; 
whether it lurks under a symbol, or is clearly discerned by reason. 

The new era is approaching. In the creation of our earth, the 
progress of existence may be traced from chaos to a finished world. 
The land that emerged from the dividing seas, the verdure that 
enamelled the fields, the lights that were kindled in the firmament, 
the myriads of creatures that moved in the waters, the beasts that 
thronged the forests and waked the first echoes on the virgin hills, 
all were glorious in their kind ; yet were but the harbinger of a 
^rreater work, the overshadowing of humanity, the pledge of im- 
mortal mind that was to emanate from God. So it is now with our 
country. The vast activity of industry, the expanded commerce, 
the channels of communication that unite remote seas, and connect 
distant vallies, the infinite and varied zeal in the pursuit of material 
wealth and the improvement of nature, are but the pledges of the 
more exalted creations that are yet to come. The country is con- 
'scious of its mission ; it has thus far been engaged in action ; it has 
not yet breathed forth its soul in language nor expressed its character 
in the arts. But the United States, the pioneer of Democracy, the 
foremost in that career of social improvement into which every 
nation is now eagerly rushing, will as certainly have a literature 
of its own, as it has had constitutions. The same triupiphant idea, 
which expresses itself in our history and in our fundamental laws, 
will animate the scholar and inspire the bard. 

But our Hterature does not exist merely in promise. The work 
of Mr. Prescott would do honor to any country, and command 
respect even in the oldest haunts of science. A strong personal 
interest attaches to it, for it was begun under circumstances which 
might have daunted the boldest will. Milton attempted the history 
of his country, but abandoned it in despair to commune with the 
heavenly visitant, whom he saw by the aid of eyes planted within. 
And now at this time the unfortunate Thierry, the picturesque his- 
torian of the invasion of England by the Normans, is languishing 
under the loss of sight, and submitting to the pressure of poverty, 
has reluctantly abandoned his cherished pursuits. About twelve 
years ago Mr. Prescott, in the prime of manhood, with every thing 
about him and within him to make the career of a man of letters de- 
lightful, selected the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, as a subject 
lor history. The selection was a most fortunate one. But just as 
he had made arrangements, early in 1826, for obtaining the neces- 
eary materials from Madrid, he was deprived, hopelessly as it seems, 
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of the use of his eyes for all purposes of reading and writing ; 
while his design required the consultation of manuscripts, the dili* 
gent study of works in the various languages, the careful, and repeat- 
ed attention of authorities. Well might he hare paused, as he read 
in Johnson's life of Milton, that his purpose was not easy nor hardly 
possible. But the distrust of the critic did but stimulate to the de- 
sire of victory ; and the history of letters scarce presents a Mmilar 
example where a buoyant spirit, happy in its own sincerity, and 
confiding in its own moral force, has cheerfully gathered together 
its energies, and with light heart, but resolute will, advanced to 
overcome difficulties, to which it would not have been deemed a 
weakness to have yielded. By the assistance of readers the work 
was continued. The closest habits of attention, the nicest exactness 
in discerning differences, were necessarily established, as the author 
was ^* led blindfold not through the pleasant paths of literature, but 
across dreary wastes," the diffuse quartos of Castilian chroniclers, 
the heavy details of wise, deliberate, pedantic critics. 

It is to be observed, that from the first line of the three volumes 
of this work to the last, there is not a single trace of despondency, 
not a single word which would indicate that the author had ever, at 
any moment, yielded to gloomy feeling. Had things rested thus, 
we should have admired the energy of his mind ; we should have 
liberally paid a just tribute to his beautiful character ; but we should 
have feared that truth might sometimes have escaped the observa- 
tion of a writer who relied on the senses of others ; and should have 
read his work with interest, yet with diffidence. '* After perse- 
vering for some years," says Mr. Prescott, *' my eyes, by the bless- 
ing of Providence, recovered sufficient strength to allow rae ta use 
them, with tolerable freedom, in the prosecution of my labours,, and 
in the revision of all previously written ;" and far from deprecating 
the severity of criticism, he may claim for himself a discipline in 
circumspection, a firmness of application, an extraordinary exercise 
of memory, which, with his trials, Ins competitors must forego. 

The manner in which the work is written corresponds to the cir- 
cumstances of its origin. More than ten years' labour has been en^ 
ployed to mature it. Each chapter is the result of long application, 
giving evidence that no expense has been spared in gathering mate- 
rials, no industry in appropriating them. Let any American scholar 
turn, for instance, to the chapter on the literature of the Saracens, 
and ask himself how long a period of study would be required to 
prepare for writing it. The candour of judgment which pervades 
the work, is worthy of highest commendations. The mind of the 
author reflects objects without distorting them, — like a pure mirror, 
which no breath of prejudice dims, no bigotry tarnishes ; and though 
here and there a sentiment may be found, which, tried by the de- 
mocratic test, would not bear an analysis, yet a manly love of free- 
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4om often finds a bold expression in his pages ; he pleads for pro- 
gress ; and with sincerity, and in language which would satisfy the 
most decided Loco Fbco^ exclaims of revolutions, that society had 
*' better he hurried forward on the wings vf the tempest^ than stag' 
nate in a deathlike calm,'** The style of Mr. Prescott is evidently 
the expression of his own character. **' As for style," said Lessing 
to -some conceited critic, ^ every good writer's style is as much his 
own as his nose.'' The manner of Mr. Prescott is clear and grace* 
ful ; the poet compares Paris going forth to battle to the war-horse 
prancing to the river^s side ; and the historian of the Catholic kings 
in the midst of erudition, writes with the freedom and spirit of ani- 
mated conversation. Yet where grave topics arrest attention, his 
«tyle rises, and in the chapters, for instance, where general views 
are given, in the preface also, and in the close of the work, pos- 
sesses at once grace and clearness, elegance and dignity. 

The topic is happily chosen. What country has a more varied 
historical interest than Spain ? There hordes of vagrant nations 
pitched their tents in the days of more than Cimmerian darkness ; 
there the Celts forced their way, to puzzle antiquaries and perplex 
philologists ; thither the merchant princes of Tyre sent their ships 
in quest of gain ; there the Carthaginian was attracted by mines of 
silver, and struggled for conquests and colonies ; there the Roman 
eagle led the veterans of the republic of warriors, and wrested the 
iand from the republic of 'traders.; there the different factions of 
the Roman State entrenched themselves in fastnesses, and after de- 
stroying the natives, fertilized the soil with the blood of one another ; 
there the cross was planted by the side of the Roman law, «nd its 
mission was explained in the Roman tongue ; there a Roman rebel 
welcomed a horde of German barbarians ; Vandals made their home 
in Gallicia and on the banks of Guadalquiver ; Goths from Mol- 
davia and Waltachia, crossing the Danube, were tossed from nation 
to nation, till they broke beyond the Pyrenees ; there the children 
of Arabia, fanning the flames of domestic discord, carried the cre- 
ecent with the culture and the language of the East ; there the Jews, 
still worshipping the God that revealed himself at Sinai, insinuated 
themselves among the mixed population, and connected by trade 
the descendants of races which sprung from Scandinavia and Tar- 
tary, from Africa and thf deserts of Arabia. Even the blackamsor 
had a home in the Spanish peninsula ; and if the minarets of Ma- 
homet rose in Granada as an emblem of the East, the lands of Se- 
ville, before the days of Ferdinand, could not unfneqHently show 
the huts of the negro slave. 

The epoch selected by Mr. Prescott is the most interesting crisis 
an the history of Spain, the period when these various elements 
were exposed to modifications ; the period of conflict between Sara- 
cen and Goth, between Jew and Christian ; the period of conflict 
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between nascent free inquiry and intellectual despotism ; the period 
of conflict between monarchy and aristocracy ; the period of unity 
in the Spanish monarchy, followed by an activity of enterprise that 
discovered a new world ; the period when the revolutions that cen« 
turies had prepared were rafHdly realized. 

The work opens by an elaborate and carefully written analysis 
of the previous histcKy of the Castilian monarchy, and of the early 
constitution of Aragon. It is a new form of combat of feudal and 
municipal liberties against monarchy, and delineates with distinct* 
ness the outlines of the political system which Spain inherited from 
the middle age. The main subject then divides itself naturally inta 
two parts ; of which the first embraces the period when the different 
kingdoms of Spain were first united under one monarchy, and m 
thorough reform was introduced into their internal administration. 
This portion of the work exhibits most fully the domestic policy 
of Ferdinand and Isabella ; the series of strange events which raised 
Isabella to the throne of Castile ; the methods of government adopt* 
ed in that kingdom ; the sad establishment of the Modern Inquisi- 
tion. To give additional interest to the war of Granada, the histo* 
rian — ^who sustains with honor the competition with Washington 
Irving— introduces this part of his theme by an elaborate review of 
the political and intellectual culture of the Spanish Arabs. Mr. 
Prescott has succeeded in giving to the fall of Granada a deep tragic 
interest, and has shown that for him the sentiment of humanity i» 
not restrained wfthin the limits of nations or of creeds. The sub* 
ject was entirely new to the English reader till the historic romance 
of Irving ; and now loses nothing of its charm in the accurate nar- 
ration, which is confirmed by sober criticism, and gains a new and a 
deep interest from its authenticity. It is also pleasant to see, how 
hearty a tribute of applause Mr. Prescott pays to the historic ro* 
mance in which one of the most poetical portions of his theme waa 
anticipated* 

The conquest of Granada marks the period when the Spanish 
monarchy obtained unity ; it is the moment when it emerged inta 
the first class of powers ; and the country which had been overrun 
by Carthaginian and Roman, by Vandals, and Goths, and Saracens, 
extended its sway abroad and began to achieve for itself new king* 
doms by arms, and islands and continents by discovery. The his* 
tory of these efforts form the second part of Mr. Prescott's work ; 
and the same diligence which made him familiar with the history 
of the Saracens, here conducts him through the wars of Gonsalvo 
and the colonial policy of Spain. No point appears to have been 
overlooked; no application to have been shunned; the personal 
fortunes and character of Isabella and Ferdinand are interwoven 
with the fate of kingdoms; and with the refined taste of a scholar 
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and the independence of unbiased criticism, the author gives also 
an analysis of Castilian literature. 

Of the lively incidents, and the various sketches with which the 
work abounds, our limits permit us to enter into no detail. The 
reader is made familiar with Gonsalvo and Gaston de Foix, with the 
amiable Isabella, and the harsh, selfish, ambitious Ferdinand ; with 
4he oriental magnificence of the Spanish Moors, and the gorgeous 
chivalry of the Christians ; with patient Jews, resigning their country 
rather than their religion, and giving an example of constancy under 
«uffering such aa the Huguenots afterwards could imitate but not 
«xcel; and again with every form under which the Roman religion 
in that day presented its el (1 At one moment we are introduced to 
the licentious Mendoza, declaring that ^ the gospel should be dis- 
creetly preached, cum grano salis^ with the deference due to ma- 
jesty and men of high estate ;*' at another, we have the stern Tala- 
vera, placing himself as on God's tribunal, and compelling the 
<iueen to kneel at his feet. Near the close of the volume we have 
a lively summary of the character of the admirable Ximenes, who, 
to the high qualities of a statesman, joined the ascetic severities of a 
Franciscan, wearing beneath a rich suit of ermine the coarse woollen 
frock of his order, mending with his own needle and thread the 
rents of his threadbare garment, and shunning the sex like so many 
evil spirits, aye, 'Mooking on every woman as a devil;'' and at the 
very beginning of the history, as we are brought into the collision 
of feudalism and monarchy in Castile, the vanity of ambition in a 
royal court is displayed more fully than by Cardinal Wolsey, in the 
tragical end of Alvaro de Luna. 

He on the gloomy scaffold died. 

Ignoble fall! 
The countless treasures of his care, 
Hamlets and villas green and fair, 

His nughty power, — 
What were they ail but grief and shame, 
Tears and a brbken heart, — when came 

The parting hour. « 

Were we to invite attention to particular chapters, we should 
refer especially to those which comprehend results, as the best 
written, and to us, at least, the most attractive. Of such are the two 
introductory sections, the sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters of the 
first volume, relating to the internal administration of Pletstiie, the 
Inquifction, and the political and intellectual condition of the Spanish 
Arabs. Such, too, are the disquisitions on the literature of the 
Peninsula. 

A principal charm of the work Kes in the biographical sketches, 
which are written alike with industry in research and beauty of 

^ Longfellow's translation of Manriqoe's Coplas. 
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style. None excel thoae which are devoted to Isabella and U> 
Ximenes. 

In many places, Mr. Prescott runs parallels with some passages iit> 
modern histories. The comparison will always show him not as a 
plagiarist, but as a faithful original inquirer ; we take pride in add* 
ing, that in caution and in precision he repeatedly has the advan-^ 
tage of Robertson. 

Such are some of the views which present themselves as we read 
this honest and beautiful record, from rare and authentic sources^ 
of a period rich in revolutions, discoveries, and conquests, distin-- 
guished by most remarkable personages, new to the English, and 
indeed to the continental, reader, and to us of America bearing ft 
peculiar interest, from the connection which it first estaUished be- 
tween our world and the- Old. We believe Mr. Prescott to have been 
attracted to the subject by its intrinsic adaptation to the purposes 
of historic genius ; but his theme has Am^erican importance. On 
all of us the sovereign who gave to Columbus the opportunity of 
realizing his adventurous visions, has claims to' graiitude ;. and thi» 
work, which addresses itself to all cultivated minds, will particularly 
win the attention of the Spaniards of Mexico and South Americai. 
Almost every State from the Rio del Norte to Patagonia deduces it» 
history from the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella ; and when, al 
some future day, the annalist of Peru, or of Chili, of Mexico, ojr 
Buenos A3rres, shall trace the progress of his nation to its separation 
from its parent stock he will, for the reign of the Catholic Sove- 
reigns, find no guide more agreeable or more safe than Prescott.. 



TO A STAR. 

Bright Star! that rising first on British eyes^ 

To them the harbinger of a new day 
After long night, in these our western skies 

Art now diffusing thy auspicious ray ! 
Oh lovely planet ! — shooting from thy sphere. 

Not madly, but with madness most divine 
To turn our heads, — ^might we but fix thee here, 

And would'st thou in our country's Union shine,. 
Adding a new light to the galaxy 

That Freedom has already clustered there, — 
Sweet Star of Beauty ! — 'thou should*st be to me * 

My Cynosure, — my one without compare, — 
And I would worship thee and love thee more, 
Despite my civic pride, than all the twenty-four. * 

* The Sonnet was written during the time when the number of the States wi 
twenty-four. 
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BSmG 1 FULL BXPOemON AKD KXSMPLIFICATION OF •< TStR CREDIT STflriEM.*- 



I DESIGNEDLY omit the place of ray birth> that being a matter of 
some doubt to myself, inasmuch as from my earliest recollection I 
led a sort of miscellaneous life, seldom remaining long in the same 
place, and moving about as occasion made necessary or convenient. 
My family, though poor, was of great antiquity, and withal respect* 
able, since I have often heard my father say, not one o£ his ancestors 
had ever, to his knowledge, degraded himself by following any 
regular occupation. The only tainted limb of the family tree was 
our grandfather, who was ignomlniously bound apprentice to a cob- 
bler ; but thank Heaven, he ranaway before he took a degree, and 
l;»ecame distinguished as all our race have been, by *' living by 
their wits " — an expressive phrase which distinguishes the happy 
few from the miserable many, who are justly condemned to live by 
the sweat of the brow, seeing they cannot live by the sweat of 
the braio. The consequence is, that the latter have a foolish pre- 
judice against the former, arising, no doubt, from an innate sense 
of inferiority. 

My early education was like my mode of life, rather miscella- 
neous. In fact, setting aside a little smattering of reading, writing, 
and cyphering, that I obtained, at various times, it consisted prin- 
4^ipally in the example and precepts of my father. As we ram- 
bled about from town to town — for my father seldom remained long 
in one place, on account, he said, of the envy and ill will he ex- 
cited by the superiority of his wits — he would stop and call my at- 
tention to a fall of water, a little murmuring river, a particular 
point of land, or some other matter, and tell rae what a capital spe- 
culation he could make out of it if he only had the money. In one 
place, he would erect a great manufactory ; in another, make the 
river navigable ; in a third, found a city ; and in a fourth, cut a ca- 
nal that would enrich the whole country. So far as I could judge, 
«t that time, his sole dependence was on these castles in the air, 
which he never realized, except in the way of now and then per- 
«uading some poor dolt of a workingman, who had saved a little 
money, to embark it in some one of his speculations, which I con- 
fess almost always failed, for want, as ray father said, of a proper 
credit system founded on paper-money. But though they failed, my 
lather always managed to take care of himself, which he affirmed 
was the first duty of man, and to save enough from the wreck to 
serve him till he could hatch some other speculation. 

When I grew old enough to think a little for myself, and observed 
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the ingenious devices by which my father wrought on< the credulity 
of these egregious blockheads, that sense of justice which I used to 
believe innate in the nature of man, would rise againat such mis- 
ehierous deceptions ; and I remember I once ventured to express 
myself rather ingenuously on the subject. His reply at once opened 
my mind to that new and sublime theory which has ever since been 
the governing principle of my life. 

'< My son," said he, <^ what do you suppose constitutes the supe* 
riority of man over all other animals T " 

I mustered up my scholarship, and replied — 

" His reason, sir. " 

'* Good — you are right. It follows, then, that reason being his 
great characteristic, it was the design of Providence, that he should 
live by his reason^ — ^in other words, by his wits — and that^ therefore, 
it is his bounden duty to make the most of them. Do you under* 
stand ?" 

*' I think I do, sir. But he should not malLeuse of his wits to de- 
ceive others. Justice — " 

" Justice ? Where did you get these queer notions, boy ?" 

" From nature, I believe, sir." 

^' Nature is a son of a — tinker ! — and the sooner we turn it out 
of doors the better. This is the object of all education. The im» 
pulses of nature are the mere errors of ignorance and inexperience, 
and what philosophers call a knowledge of the world — which, by 
the way, is worth all other knowledge— consists solely in sharpen- 
ing our wits, and preparing tts to take advantage of the dullness of 
others. Scrupulous blockheads call this deception, but you lAay 
depend upon it, it is nothing but a justifiable use of our wits. Nay, 
it is not only justifiable, but obligatory ; for not to make use of the 
faculties bestowed on us by nature, or acquired by experience, would 
be flying in the face of our Maker. It would be a most criminal 
negligence. Do you remember the parable of the talents ?" 

" I think 1 have some sort of recollection of it." 

** Well, what is the moral of it T Is it not that the great duty of 
man is to turn a penny, and make money as fast as he can ! " 

" But, sir, I think he ought to make it honestly." 

"Pooh — you^re a blockhead. There is not one word about 
honesty in the whole parable." 

This, and various similar conversations, together with the daily 
example of my father, and his perpetual turmoil about speculations, 
gave a radical turn to my mind, and fixed my destiny for life. I 
saw very clearly that mankind were condemned to labour, not for 
their own benefit, but that of others ; and that inasmuch as the wits 
of a man were the noblest part of him, it was but just they should 
live at the expense of those democratic physical powers, which 
were undoubtedly intended for that special purpose. 
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One of the great resources of my father, who was a decided 
enemy to hard work, was the invention of labour-saving machines. 
I remember to have heard him boast that he had, during his life, 
taken out patents for a hundred and thirty-seven contrivances of 
this sort, many of which he sold out to the country farmers and 
village mechanics, for he had a most slippery tongue, and a keen 
wit, which he often assured me were specially given to enable him 
to earn an honest livelihood. I have long ago forgot the greater 
portion of these labour-saving machines ; but I remember there was 
one for scalding pigs without heating the water, and another for 
churning butter by an ingenious application of the well-pole, while 
the good women were lowering and hoisting the bucket. We lived 
comfortably three months on these inventions, at the end of which 

-- time the ignorant country people began to be so jealous of the su- 

periority of my father's wits, that they threatened to tar and feather 
him, and subject me to the new patent scalding machine. 

In short, the country was becoming rather warm for us, and my 
father determined to seek not only a wider sphere of action, but of 
impunity, in the principal city of that section of country which had 
hitherto been the scene of the triumphs of his wits. 

" Ferret, my son, " said he, one day, just after a great ignorant 
country booby, who had paid his last five dollars for the use of the 
patent scalding contrivance, had called him various unseemly names, 

/ and threatened to prosecute him for swindling — *' Ferret, my son, 

there is no longer any living among these hard-working Cyclops, 
who have no respect for the triumphs of superior intellect, and pre- 
fer brute force to mother wit. Besides, these •big-pawed fellows'— 
my father was the inventor of this phrase — ^have such a stupid re- 
spect for industry, that they are apt to despise their betters, who 
live by their wits, according to the instinct of reason, and the de- 
crees of Providence. I am going to the great city of Ragamuffin- 
ville, where there is elbow-room for the exercise of one's wits» and 
I can turn dollars where I now only turn pennies. " 

Accordingly we departed for the great city to seek our fortunes 
in a more enlarged sphere of action. As we proceeded along, my 
father whiled away the time by pointing out a variety of excellent 

^ speculations. I had but a confused notion of the precise meaning 

of this word : and to this daV I confess the distinction between 
making a great speculation and 'taking in' a fellow creature, is not 
precisely clear to my mind. How far a man may use his superior 
wit or experience in getting the better of ignorance and simplicity^ 
is a question, as my father used to say, which every one must de- ' 
cide for himself. 

••There, now," said he, as we passed the house of an honest 
C-^rmer — ** There is a fellow who might double the value of his farm, 
an 1 live ^.ke a fighting cock, if he would only drain that great swampy 
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blow up that ledge of rocks, sprinkle a few hundred bushels of 
plaster over it, lay it down in grass, and stock it with the short 
horn breed." 
I replied in the simplicity of my heart — 
**I suppose sir, he has not the means of doing this. " 
** Ah ! Ferret, there's the thing. The whole world is, as it were, 
standing still for want of means. There is not half enough money 
in the world to supply the new derelopement of speculation ; and 
the possibility of supplying this want so as to keep pace with the 
spirit of the age — do you understand me, boy ? — is what employs 
my mind day and night. The difficulty of getting money has 
always appeared to me a great defect in the scheme of Proyidence« 
and were that only got over, man would be all but omnipotent I 
believe * this to be possible, and hare a sort of dim conception 
working its way in my brain, which, if I can only bring it to maturity, 
will produce the greatest revolution that has happened in the world 
since the deluge, and relieve mankind from that cruel denunciation 
that he should earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, which al- 
ways gives me an ague whenever I hear it from the pulpit. '' 

I requested my father to explain his project, but he only replied, 
patting his forehead — ** It is here, boy, here, but I can't explain it 
yet, at least to your mind. One of these days I may let you into 
the secret — ^at present we have other fish to fry." This conversa- 
tion set my thoughts in motion. I pondered almost without inter- 
mission on the subject, which gradually opened upon me as I ad- 
vanced, step by step, until I conceived the sublime idea, which, as 
will appear in the sequel, I afterwards carried into effect, and with 
such consequences as have astonished and confounded the world. 

Just as my father concluded his last remark, we came in sight of 
a little tailor's shop, in a village by the road side, through the open 
window of which, we could see the owner stitching away with 
great animation, and jerking his elbow in a most spasmodic style. 
Observing that he had some business with the tailor, who, as it soon 
appeared, was a simple good-natured soul, of great faith and little 
experience, my father told me to follow him, say nothing, and be 
sure not to laugh. Several suits of clothes were hanging out of 
doors as a lure for customers. 

My father saluted the master of the shop, who stopped his elbow 
for an instant, raised his eyes, gave him a nod, and then went on at 
a great rate, as if he wished to make up for lost time. My father 
then inquired if he had any ready made clothes to suit himself and 
son, at which the little man pricked his ears, stuck his needle into 
his work, and jumped from his shop-board with the elasticity of a 
bull-frog. 

'^ Suits ? Fit? my dear sir, I have clothes to fit any body, from a 
giant to a dwarf. " 
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He began to pull down his paraphernalia with his usual celerity ; 
and to make short of a long story, we were soon fitted. I wondered 
how they were to be paid for, as I happened to know my father had 
at all times considerably more wit than nu^ney. But I was soon 
enlightened on the subject. 

'* Friend Dibdill, " said he, " your clothes fit better than if they 
had been made for us ; what would they have done had you actually 
taken measure ? " 

The little man showed his te^th at this compliment, but made no 
answer, except repeating the word '* friend, " three or four times 
with great rapidity, in a tone of interrogation, to which my father 
responded — 

*' Aye, friend Dibdill, but I believe you don't recollect me, though 
we have met several times at the Rev. Mr. Snortgrace's meeting. 
Don't you remember what a refreshing time we had about seven 
years ago at the great sermon about earthquitkes ? " 

** Bless me ! " cried the tailor — "To be sure I do, but I don't re- 
member to have seen you there. V 

" Sure — ^you don't say so ? Why I was one of those who lifted 
you up, brother Dibdill, when you were struck down, and carried 
you into the air, where you waked up, singing Hallelujah. Don't 
you remember ? " 

The tailor reflected awhile. 

** Why, yes, now I think of it, I think I do. I'm much obliged 
to you, brother. What a shaking there was among the dry bones 
that day, " rubbing his hands. *' But may I crave your name? " 

'* Pumpelly, " answered my father, looking significantly at me. 

" Oh ! yes — may be a relation of Squire Pumpelly, the rich old 
codger that lives over across the river. I've heard he's as rich as 
King Solomon. Any relation ? " 

'* His brother, " replied my father, with an air of conscious dig- 
nity. 

''Well, if ever! who'd have thought it?" cried the other, look- 
ing rather significantly at my father's costume, which was some- 
what weather-beaten. 

*♦ Yes, his youngest brother. I'm on my way there now, after an 
absence of several years, in which I have been rather roughly 
handled, as you see. But my brother has written to me to come 
and live with him. " Here my father began rummaging his pockets. 
" Plague take it ! what can have gone with the letter ? O, now I 
remember I left it in my trunk at the Ferry House down yonder. 
But to business, friend Dibdill. I did'nt like to appear before my 
brother, the Squire, in such a poor pickle as this, and so I thought 
I'd rig myself and my boy out a little, that we might not disgrace 
him. I went first to the shop down yonder by the ferry, but the 
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fellow's clothes, I believe, were made with a marlinspike, after 
measuring with a broomstick. " 

The tailor rubbed his hands and chuckled at this, but had the 
magnanimity not to run down his riyal. 

"Now to come to the point, my good friend, "continued ray 
father. " I have not quite enough cash, at present, to pay for these 
things, and so I will give you the choice, either to wait till I can 
see my brother, the Squire, or take an order on him for the moneyl 
What say you ? decide quick — for if you wont do either, I must e'en 
take up with the bungling work of your neighbour yonder, who al- 
most forced his trumpery upon my back. *' 

The tailor considered a moment, moving his elbows backwards 
and forwards, from the mere force of habit, as if he was stitching, 
and then, modestly, and rather hesitatingly, as if fearful of giving 
offence, decided in favor of the order on Squire Pumpelly. This 
was accordingly given, and we departed in triumph, in a quick step^ 
The tailor slipped upon his shop board, and the last I saw of him 
he was stitching it away with infinite glee. 

.yl am not ashamed to confess — for I am grown wiser nowr— that I 
felt a sort of vague perception, that this operation of my father 
was not altogether justifiable. Indeed, I ventured to hint as much, 
but his answer silenced my scruples forever. 

" Ferret, " said he, " I ought to have bound you apprentice to 
that simpleton of a tailor, for I fear I shall never make a gentleman 
of you. The world will say I have cheated the fellow, for it is al- 
ways taking things by the wrong handle, and you seem to think so 
too. I maintain on the contrary, that I have paid him double and 
treble the value of these clothes in the lesson I have given. The 
experience he will acquire before many days are over, will answer 
him two most valuable purposes ; it will guard him from future 
losses of the kind, and if he makes a proper use of it, enable him to 
practice the same game on others. The fact is, boy, in the scale 
of strict justice, he owes me for half a dozen suits, instead of my 
being indebted to the stupid hard-working blockhead. How I hate 
to see a rascal's elbow moving at such a rate." 

" Had'nt we better go back, father, and dun him for the balance 
he owes you ? " asked I, 

" Hum — not just now, my son, I'm in too great a hurry to get to 
Ragamuffinvilie. " 

Accordingly we mended our pace, and in due time arrived safe 
at the great city of Ragamuffinvilie, where my father took lodgings 
in one of the most expensive and fashionable establishments of the 
place, observing to me, " that persons who lived by the superiority 
of their wits, should always go to such places in preference to ob- 
scure taverns. The very fact of stopping at a splendid hotel, was 
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a sortof letter of credit among those two-legged animals* who were 
created as objects for men of wit to practice upon^ 

The day after our arrival, my father gave me three dollars, tell- 
ing me» at the same time, that for the present I must expect nothing 
more from him but good advice and good example. 

"Do you see that little red flag flying over the door yonder? 
That is a place where great bargains can sometimes be made. Go 
and try your wits against the auctioneer, and if you come oflf tri- 
umphantly, I predict your fortune is made. You will be a match 
for the greatest shaver in the land. " 

I obeyed his commands, and came back a " lame duck, *' as my 
father called me. The man of the hammer had made a speculation 
out of me, that is, he had taken me in. The mode in which he cir- 

^ eumvented me was worth ten times the money, and was, in fact, 

the foundation of the vast property I afterwards possessed,, and 
which, if I could only have paid for, would have made a little German 
Prince of me. But I lost all, as will appear in the sequel, by some 
unlucky democratic experiments, which I revenged myself upon, 
by calling them " Specie Humbug, '' " Infamous Scheme, '* &pC. 
The manoeuvres of the auctioneer are too precious to be detailed to 
the public. I keep them for the special use of myself and confiden- 
tial friends. 
My father scolded, and laughed at me at the same time. " Fer- 

f ret, " said he, " I did not intend to give you another cent as long as 

I lived. But the first error of inexperience is excusable. Here is 
two dollars more — go and try your fortune again ; but recollect* if 
you suffer yourself to be bamboozled this time, you are no longer a 
son of mine. Take care how you disgrace yourself by another 
bad bargain. " 

I took the money, and proceeded somewhat disconsolate and mor- 
tified along the street, running, over the process by which I had 
been taken in by the little auctioneer. All at once, the lecture of 
my father on the advantage the tailor had derived from the experi- 
ment on his credulity, occurred to me, and I determined to turn the 
sharp edge of my newly acquired experience against others, the first 
opportunity. This soon presented itself, and by a process which I 

"" shall keep to myself for the reasons just specified, I succeeded, not 

only in retrieving my former loss, but making a snug penny besides. 
My father received me in triumph, and such was his awakened con- 
fidence in the superiority of my wits, that from that hour he pre* 
dieted my future eminence. This incident was, indeed, tlie first 
step in the ladder. 

By good luck an eminent broker happened to hear the particulars 
of my last exploit He was struck with the masterly genius it dis* 
played; and being a most liberal patron of merit, at once offered to 
take me into his employment. Accordingly, I descended into his 
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cellar, where, for a time, I was told to look sharp, listen to every 
thing, and say nothing. Here was a noble school to awaken the 
powers of my mind, and the exercise of my wits. The head of the 
house, or rather the cellar, was one of the most profound men of 
his time, as a proof of which it is only necessary to state, that he 
began business with no capital but his wits, lived like a prince for 
several years, without ever being worth a dollar, and finally failed 
for some millions. Here was a sublime genius for you. " Here'* — 
to use the words of my father — •* Here is the great Archimedes who 
can move a world by putting his lever upon nothing." 

This great man watched me narrowly for some months after my 
first entering into his employ, preparatory to trusting me in his af- 
fairs. There was an old woman who had a table where she sold 
apples, cakes, and other small wares, which frequently excited my 
longing, and as she carried on the business just at the window of 
our cellar, I was tempted to trade with her whenever I had money. 
On these occasions, my master watched me closely, and the result 
of his investigations was exhibited in an increasing confidence. By 
degrees, he opened to me the mysteries of the shaving business, 
and displayed to my mind all the wonders of an invisible world, 
appealing to the imagination instead of the senses. 

The glorious mysteries of kiting, race-horsing, and other occult 
matters connected with the sublime science of raising the wind ; the 
manner in which the credit system is built up and sustained, without 
any thing but itself to stand upon ; the masterly process by which 
any amount of ideal money may be conjured out of nothing, like the 
spirit from the cloud, and made to represent ten times the amount of 
the same sum if it were real ; these and some other of the " great 
principles,*' which constitute the sublime of the new credit system, 
he could not present to me, for as yet they had no existence, except 
in the heated chaos of my mind, which, from the period in which I 
received this first practical insight into the great money, or rather 
credit, kingdom, continued to boil and bubble with the fever heat 
of grand conceptions, fighting their way from a faint embryo to a 
glorious maturity. 

But the lessons of my master were of the highest use to me, not- 
withstanding. Like streaks of sky, at early dawn, they prepared the 
way for the god of light and lustre, and, at the same time, taught mt 
to take advantage of the mid-day splendor, which soon after opened 
upon me. 

The city of Ragamuffin ville, just about this time, suddenly awaken- 
ed to a perception of its future greatness, and it come to pass that 
every body began to live on anticipation. They looked forward 
about a hundred years, and saw at the end of the long vista, a vision 
of grandeur and prosperity that set them all mad. They forgot that 
a hundred years was a long while, and that he who incurred a debt, 
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in the expectation of receiving a great profit at the end of that time, 
was very likelj to die before he could realize his anticipations. 

Suddenly, there was a great and increasing demand for money, 
for all the world had become borrowers, to invest in lots, in order 
to take advantage of the great rise in value a hundred years hence. ■ 
The precious metals not being of a ductile nature, and incapable of 
expanding fast enough to suit these great exigencies, it became in- 
dispensable that some substitute should be found, more suitable to 
the spirit of the age, and the newly discovered wants of the com- 
munity. 

My master every day lamented to me the contracted sphere of 
operations to which his genius was confined, by what he called the 
" infamous Specie Humbug,'' meaning the stupid attachment man- 
kind had inherited from the dark ages, to what they called a stand- 
ard of value. '* If I could only make money out of nothing," would 
he exclaim in a paroxysm of enthusiasm, '* I would, in a short time, 
possess the world !" 

I brooded on this idea from morning till night, and sometimes lay 
awake for hours, thinking on the glorious hope of its successful 
accomplishment I often asked myself what was the basis of the 
value of every thing in the world, and at length came to the conclu- 
sion that it was the general estimation of mankind. I then pro- 
ceeded to investigate the possibility of substituting an imaginary, 
for a real, value, and appealing to human credulity as its basis. 
Mankind, thought I, worship false gods, adopt false opinions, and 
arrive at false conclusions. Many believe the moon is made of 
green cheese ; is it not possible to make them believe that what is 
worth nothing intrinsically. Is just as good as a thing of inestimable 
value, provided it will exchange for just as much ? What, proceed- 
ed I, was the intrinsic value of a fathom of Wampum, and yet, in 
old tiroes, you could purchase a farm with it from the Indians. I 
forgot at that time that this Wampum was the product of labor, and 
therefore represented the value of all the labor bestowed upon it. 

While my mind was struggling to emerge from the twilight of 
these conceptions, into the meridian day, my master began, by de- 
grees, to employ me in transactions which became, every day, more 
important and consequential. In the course of them, I daily ac- 
quired new ideas and new experience. I learned the art of evading 
the laws against usury, without subjecting myself to the penalty of 
their violation ; I mastered all the mysteries of the business in 
which I was engaged; and in good time became such an adept 
that I could practically define to a hair the precise line which se- 
parated a lucky speculation from an act of downright swindling. 
I could tell to the utmost nicety, how far it was lawful to play on 
credulity and ignorance, and the extent to which deception might 
lie carried without constituting a fraud. In short, I could see my 
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way clear in the darkest transaction, and split a hair with my eyes 
shut. 

I was gradually, though not actually a partner, admitted some- 
times to a share in the profits when I had made a good hit, and soon 
found myself in possession of a snug little sum. With this, having 
th6 approbation of my master, I commenced business on my own 
account, and considered my fortune as good as made, when, by his 
influence, I was admitted a member of the Board of Brokers, which, 
under the present severe laws against every other species of play, 
enjoys a monopoly of gambling. 

In truth, it was carried on upon a great scale. Not a day passed 
that some one of us, who, perhaps, was not worth one-flftieth part 
of the money, did not play stakes for thousands, and buy or sell 
what neither possessed, or what, in fact, had no existence. But 
every thing was done in the most gentlemanly manner, and all the 
members were strictly governed by the point of honor, which con- 
sisted in taking every possible advantage of each other. 

The entire process was a war between buyer and seller. One 
member would, for example, offer a thousand shares of some fancy 
stock ; that is, a stock which had no definite value, and another ac- 
cept the offer, although the former had not a single share, and the 
latter not a single dollar to pay for one. The stock was to be de- 
livered at a certain specified time, and here commenced a great 
struggle on the part of the buyer and seller, one to depress, the 
other to raise the price of the stock, by rumors calculated to affect V 

it one way or the other. It was on one occasion of this kind that 
I made my first great speculation. 

Happening to overhear a bargain of this kind, for a vast number 
of shares in a certain contemplated rail road, a lucky thought came 
into my mind. Without losing a moment, I went and purchased, 
on time, every share of this stock in the market, and of consequence, 
the person who had contracted to deliver the amount of shares, 
which was very large, was under the absolute necessity of applying 
to me when the period of delivery arrived. You may depend, I 
made him pay handsomely, knowing that he would ever after lose 
the chance of diddling others, if he forfeited his honor on this oc- 
casion, by being expelled the Board. By this operation he lost, ^ 
and I gained, a little fortune, and what was of no less consequence, 
a great accession of reputation, on account of my superior sagacity 
and foresight. 

The affair recommended me to a certain bank, which soon after 
installed me in the office of its chief broker, that is, furnished me 
with money to shave all the good notes which the directors refused 
to discount at legal interest. In this situation it was that I invent- 
ed the famous mode of dodgiag the law against usury, by charging 
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all premiums aboire the legal interest as a t;ommission for my ser- 
vices. 

Being now in a prosperous and honorable situation, I began to 
sigh for the enjoyment of domestic felicity, as I could now afford 
myself that expensive luxury^ I accordingly sought a partner, and 
being guided by prudence, as well as inclination, married a lady of 
a certain age, who had great family interest. Her father was 
president of a bank, and three of her uncles bank directors. This 
at once initiated me into the mysteries of the ** Credit System,*' as 
it existed at that time. 

I at once saw its defects, and my mind again reverted, with in- 
creasing force and vigour, te the question of a currency founded 
exclusively on public credulity. It is true, the banks, as they 
then existed, possessed great advantages in furnishing a currency, 
two-thirds or three-fourths of which was not represented b^ real 
value. Still, this was not the beau ideal of my imagination. I re- 
flected, and believed in the possibility of perfecting the Credit Sys- 
tem, so that it should consist solely of credit, without being adulte- 
rated by a single particle of real value. 

The period was now come for realizing this long cherished vision 
of my imagination. I was rich in credit and paper-money ; the 
great city of Ragamuffinville was turning wild with visions of what 
was going to happen a hundred years hence ; and there was such a 
demand for money, as all the gold and silver mines of the universe 
could not supply. I had also bank influence ; and now set about 
acquiring political distinction as indispensable to my purposes. I 
turned a furious democrat, that party being then uppermost; at- 
tended every ward meeting, and made speeches in favour of Equal 
Rights ; until, by degrees, I rose to be a member of the general 
committee for nominating members of Assembly. When this mea- 
sure came up, there were so many candidates, and so great a diver- 
sity of opinions, that we settled the matter by nominating ourselves, 
and were triumphantly elected. 

It was now that I grasped the reality of what I had so long anti- 
cipated. Before proceeding to the seat of government, I had pro- 
jected a scheme for a bank, founded on the great principle of mak- 
ing money out of nothing ; a self-constituted, self-existent, perpetual* 
motion bank-machine, entirely independent of any representative 
of real value, and which, like a spider, would spin its web for catch- 
ing flies out of its own bowels. On opening my scheme to several 
of my confidential friends, who had submitted to the disgrace of 
being called democrats for a time, in order that they might make 
use of their support in the attainment of their object, they were 
delighted with it, — most especially when they found that my bank 
required not a dollar for its specie basis. They eagerly joined me 
in a memorial to the Legislature* stating that there was a great neces- 
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sity for an increase of capital in the ^reat city of Ragamuffinville, 
and a great surplus capital having no profitable means of invest- 
ment; and that the applicants being great friends to the Equal 
Rights of the sovereign people, had come forward, actuated solely 
by the public good, to request a charter, conferring on them certain 
privileges, which, though the people were prohibited from exer- 
cising, were exclusively for their benefit. This charter, I employed 
a friend of mine, a lawyer unequalled in drafting laws for the pur- 
pose of being evaded, to draw up in such a manner as that it would 
require no capital to pay up the stock, and authorize the corporation 
to do directly the contrary of what the Legislature intended. With 
this, I proceeded, in anticipated triumph, to the fountain of legis- 
lation. 

On my arrival, I found that almost every member of that honor- 
able body had some scheme or other on the anvil for the public 
good, and in the benefits of which he expected to participate, only, 
as one of the people. I made it my first object to become acquaint- 
ed with the individual interests of every member, and set about re- 
conciling them all, if possible. This, however, was a task beyond 
my power to accomplish, and it then occurred to me that though I 
could not reconcile, I might unite them all, and thus produce perfect 
harmony. This plan was accordingly adopted, and produced the 
most beneficial consequences. Each member proceeded on the 
great and only just principle of reciprocity, that is, each one pro- 
mised to support every one of these schemes, provided^ all the 
others would support his, and thus, the whole batch was carried 
triumphantly through our honorable body with only three dissenting 
▼oices, consisting of three members who had been guilty of the un- 
pardonable negligence of coming thither without a single project 
for the public good. This was the origin of that great modern im- 
provement in legislation, called log-rolling, of which I flatter my- 
self I am the sole inventor. 

My bank went through with the rest, and with it commenced the 
new and most glorious era of that great Credit System, of which 
it has been truly said, that its destruction would be immediately 
followed by universal ignorance and barbarism. My lawyer had 
incorporated into our charter a phrase of my own invention, and 
which, in my opinion, — and I hope I am not misled by vanity, — 
embodies the greatest improvement ever made in the system of 
banking, I allude to the provision that the capital of our bank 
should be either paid in, "or secured to be paid.'^ 

Under this convenient and salutary provision, on the breaking 
up of the session we returned to Ragamviffinville, and immediately 
commenced operations. We began with engraving and filling up 
notes to the amount of twice our nominal capital, with which we 
paid the first instalment on our subscriptions for stock, the whole 
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of which* with the exception df a few hundred shares — ^assigned to 
flome members of the Legislature as a compliment for voting accord* 
ing to their consciences — was distributed among ourselves. For the 
Temaining instalments, as they became due, we first issued the stock, 
then gave our notes of hsind for the amount, and then pledged the 
«tock as collateral security;. 

Here then was the credit system brought to that perfection which 
1 had long imagined possible, and now saw realized. It was the 
ideal representation of a pyramid reversed ; nothing at the bottom, 
and a vast expansion of surface at the top. It was credit founded 
on credit, paper on paper, and promise on promise. It might, con> 
«equently, be extended to an infinite series, or at least so long as 
human credulity, that great beast of burden, could be brought to 
«tagger under the blessing.. 

We had some difficulty in finding a cashier to make oath that our 
capital was thu& ^^paid tn, or secured to be paid;^^ but, at length, 
were lucky enough to catch a man exactly suited to our purposes ; 
one just emerged from the errors of the dark ages, and who recog- 
nised the distinction- between the letter and spirit of an oath. He 
-aaw clearly that ** secured to be paid," was an indefinite phrase, 
and, consequently, meant just what a man pleased to make it. He, 
therefore, swore most manfully, and our bank proceeded to busi- 
ness, by, in the first place, lending twenty-five per cent more than 
the whole of its capital to the directors, the cashier, and the presi- 
dent, to wit, myself, who claimed, and received, one»third of the 
whole as my lawful share. 

Having thus achieved the grand desideratum of making money 
out of nothing, my next step was to turn the discovery to the great- 
est advantage by changing what was worth nothing for something 
of real value. The truth is, I could never entirely discard from 
my mind certain unpleasant Intruding doubts of the stability of my 
eystem, and therefore resolved to make hay while the sun shone. 
Accordingly, I conceived another grand scheme for the employ- 
ment of the rarplus funds of our institution. I proposed to a cer- 
tain number of the members of the Legislature, to which I now no 
longer appertained, a plan for a great public improvement, that is, a 
rail road of a few hundred miles in length* 

The thing was kept perfectly snug, while, by means of the funds 
fumished by onr Bank, which was capable of expanding like an 
empty bladder, we proceeded quietly to purchase all the land in the 
immediate vicinity of the line of the contemplated improvement, 
which was intended however solely for the public good. We then 
once more commenced the system of log-rolling, to which I added 
another lever of my own invention, to wit, the agency of lobby 
members, and fhe law passed by a great majority; although 
sturdily opposed by an ignorant, old Dutch member, who insisted 
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that the public g^ood had come to signify nothing but private iir* 
terest. 

Our project went on swimmingly, and such was the rise of pro- 
perty along the contemplated improvement, that it was sold, and 
resold, on credit, so many times that it was afterwards ascertained 
it had become the representative of more paper promises of on« 
kind or other, than the whole district of country through which it 
passed, would sell for, after the great improvement was made. 
Such was one of the first triumphs of my new Credit System, the 
great adrantage of which is, that it enables people to run in debt 
indefinitely, and property to represent fifty times as much paper as 
it is worth. 

As a sort of interiude to this, I became a purchaser of vast tracts 
of public land in the West, which I paid for in the notes of our 
bank, on which I expected to realiiEe immense profits, and which, 
even though it fell in price, would still be worth more than our 
paper promises, the chief recommendation of which was, that the 
moment they passed from my hands, as a private person, in payment 
of a debt, the debt was paid, though they might become ever so 
worthless afterwards. This is another great advantage of my new- 
ly invented Credit System, if not to those who receive, at least to 
those that pay. In this ca?e, as I purchased of Uncle Sam, my 
conscience was quite easy, for in case the worst came to the worst, 
the old fellow could afiford to lose the money. 

I was now rolling in wealth ; the idol of the brokers ; the oracle 
of financiers ; the controller of the stock market ; the envy of all 
that miserable race, which lives on real property and labour ; and 
the founder of cities, for I had laid out six of these on my new 
lands, or rather on the maps of my lands, some of which threaten- 
ed to outgrow even the great emporium of Ragamuffinville. Nay, 
I don't' know but I may in time become the founder of a great 
empire on the North Pacific, where I once established an Agency 
for buying muskrat and mink skins. 

But alas! there is nothing perfect in this world, and my new 
Credit System, though as near perfection as possible, was unluckily 
a little out at one of its elbows. It contained a vile principle, by 
which it is said, by pretended philosophers, every thing in the 
natural and moral world is regulated. I mean the mischievous and 
abominable principle of reaction, the greatest enemy to the 
Credit System which has ever presented itself. Under the opera- 
tion of this, it is pretended that the afifairs of this world resemble 
the action of a pendulum, which the farther it is driven one way the 
farther it will recede on the other, thus ever returning to opposite 
extremes. 

Whether there be such a law of nature, or necessity, or not, cer- 
tain it is that I now began to experience the existence of some cause 
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or other kj which the equilibrium of my new Oedit System was 
sadly disturbed. At first I ascribed it to the great number of banks 
which had grown out of the system, with capitals ^*paid in, or se' 
cured to be paid " in a similar manner to ours ; and the operation of 
the old saying that " too much pudding will choke a dog." This 
however was so contrary to my first principle, namely, that ii was 
utterly impossible to have too much of a good thing, and of course 
an excess of credit and paper-money, that I discarded it with con- 
temptuons indignation. At length I hLt the nail on the head. I 
discovered the origin of all the dangers which now began to threa- 
ten my system in two great sources, namely, the ** Specie Circular 
and the Specie Humbug.'* These two humbugs plagued me ex* 
ceedingly. The former interfered*with the founding of my cities in 
the West, by striking at the root of my Credit System, which 
contemplated the entire extension of every thing but promises to 
pay instead of payments ; and the latter was a serious obstacle to 
my plan of causing the people to give up their absurd prejudices in 
favour of silver and gold, by keeping the latter out of sight until 
they should actually forget such things ever existed. I always con- 
sidered specie as the great ally of ignorance and barbarism, and was 
convinced in my own mind that an extensive paper circulation 
representing nothing, and which nobody was obliged to redeem, 
was the sole agent of refinement and civilization. And here I 
must do myself the justice to state that the idea which a " Great 
Financier^' of the present day has since carried into practice, of 
issuing the notes of defunct institutions, upon the above principle, 
was suggested by me in a confidential conversation. 

Be this as it may, these two mischievous humbugs caused a 
sudden revulsion in the fiood-tide of my afifairs. The dunderhead- 
«d people, I mean the big-pawed Farmers, and the hard-handed 
Mechanics and Labourers, began once more to recall to mind those 
demoralizing substitutes for paper-money, silver and gold, which are 
-well denominated in the Scriptures the root of all evil. Certain 
mischievous fellows, out of revenge for being disappointed in 
getting discounts at my bank, began to write essays in some of the 
fiewspapers whose editors were in a similar predicament, full of the 
most disorganizing principles. They maintained the enormous her- 
esy of Equal Rights ; denounced Monopolies ; denied that a promise 
"was the actual substance of the thing promised, and cancelled the 
obligation ; and dared to insinuate that a superstructure that had 
no foundation would be very likely to fall to the ground, the first 
storm it encountered. Nay, they had the hardihood to assert that of 
nothing, nothing could come, and thus struck at the very heart of 
my system. In vain did I marshal my forces, consisting of editors 
•of newspapers whom I had conciliated by my generosity, and who 
repaid me with gratitude; politicians whom I had linked body and 
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soul with the existence of my system, and who lived and breathed 
in that alone ; and legislators who had grown out of it like toad 
stools from rotten wood. In vain did I set on foot the cry of Loca 
Foco, Fanny Wright, Robert Dale and Jack Cade ; equally rain 
that I called on the people who owed vaore than they could pay ; 
the people who sighed to make promises they could not fulfil^ and 
all those who desired to live by their wits instead of their labour, to^ 
come forth and defend their possessions, their morals and their reli- 
gion. AH would not do* The stubborn ignonmce of the mass of 
mankind, which prevents them from knowing when they are welf 
off, or properly distinrguishtng betwixt happiness and misery, re- 
sisted the efforts of reason and virtue, and it became evident that 
the crisis of my great Credit System was at hand. 

It behooved us, therefore, to make ready for the shock ; and ac» 
cordingly we proceeded to prepare ourselves for a run upon our 
Bank. We had only specie enough in our vaults to pay the postage 
of our letters, and our capital consisted entirely of the following^ 
items : 

Firstly. — ^The notes of hand which represented the stock of the 
bank. 

Secondly. — ^The stock of the bank which represented the note» 
of hand. 

Thirdly. — The debts due to the bank, to wit, the note9 of the 
president, directors, and editors and politicians, we had thought it 
prudent to make friends of, in order to resist the stupid, ignorant 
hostility of the ''big paws** and others. I had almost forgot to 
mention that somewhat rising one-third more than the whole amount 
of the nominal capital of our bank, was loaned to myself and the 
Directors, of which I had by far the largest share, as was but just^ 
seeing I had not only invented the great improvement in the Credit 
System, but likewise the means of carryrng it inta execution by 
log-rolling. 

This brief exposition will serve better than any other mode, to* 
exemplify the principles of my system. The readtec will readily 
perceive that our Bank had actually no other capital than public 
confidence, or as the infidel Loco Focos, and Fanny Wright men» 
who believe in nothing but Specie Humbugs, call it, public credu* 
lity. This was the perfection of my system. It is easy enough to 
found a Banking System on a specie basis, but to raise it upon 
credit alone, I consider the triumph of financiering. 

Our first act, in order to meet the unreasonable demanda of the 
senseless people who held our notes, a great amount of which 
we had issued in anticipation to strengthen us against the coming 
storm, was to discharge a great duty to ourselves. Charity be- 
gins at home, is one of the fundamental maxims of my Credit 
System. ^0 we tinanimausly decided to liquidate our own obti- 
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gations by cancelling all our respective notes, given as security 
for the capital 'stock. Our next act was, to cancel the certificates 
of stock pledged by ourselves as collateral security for the stock ; 
and our third to throw both notes and certificates into the fire. Thus 
at onc^ were cancelled all our responsibilities in the most satisfac- 
tory manner. The bank which, according to my great Credit 
System, originated in nothing, returned .to its original element of 
nothing, and all parties were perfectly content, except those eternal 
and disorganizing grumblers, the Loco Focos and Jack Cade men 
whom nothing will satisfy, who came with their hands full of our 
notes to demand payment, and began to talk of tarring and feather- 
ing. But the Mayor had providentially ordered out the military to 
Overawe these unreasonable villains, and so my gentlemen went 
home with each a flea in his ear. I dare sav some of them suffered 
considerably by fhe loss of a pitiful sum, unworthy the notice of the 
great inventor of the Credit System, but I have since quieted my 
conscience by subscribing liberally to soup-houses, and thus fairly 
quit scores with these wretched, irreligious, demYiralized beings. 

This equitable adjustment of our affairs placed me on the very 
pinnacle of prosperity. I had paid all my debts to the people, and 
might now have sat down in the enjoyment of a quiet conscience 
amid unbounded wealth, but the truth is, I longed for a single hun- 
dred thousand dollars more, to make up two millions, and unfortu- 
nately an opportunity seemed to present itself just in the nick of 
time. ^ 

I had a particular friend, — one with whom I had done business 
for years past, and regularly got to windward of two or three times 
a year ; but with all this the felldw crept along prosperously by some 
inconceivable means beyond my comprehension. There arc such 
vatn in the world, and of all beings in the creation they most puzzle 
me to account for their prosperity. They themselves pretend to 
explain it by quoting that stale maxim about honesty being the best 
policy ; but for my part I never saw honesty achieve such wonders, 
and accordingly it does not constitute one of the elements of my 
Credit System. It is at war with the spirit of the age and the pro- 
gress of improvement. 

Be this as it may, when in consequence of the " suspension^' of 
our Bank, I had got rid of all my responsibilities in the most satis- 
factory manner, and felt myself perfectly independent of panic and 
pressure, my worthy friend came to me one day with a proposition 
to sell a tract of new land, comprising three millions of acres, and 
several large towns in perspective. This tract I had originally 
sold him at a pretty considerable profit, and now thought it would 
be a capital operation to purchase back again under the depres- 
sion of the panic which I was convinced would blow over again and 
be followed by a <?orrrsponding reaction of prices* 
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My worthy friend was excessively alarmed, and consequently very 
desirous to sell his land, and realize the proceeds, as soon as possi- 
ble. I took advantage of his apprehensions, and finally purchased 
back my land at somewhat less than half of what I received for iU 
paying him cash in hand. The poor creature went away highly de- 
lighted, and what is not common on such occasions, both parties 
were perfectly satisfied. He rejoiced in selling, and I in purcha- 
sing, what I was assured would enrich mc a few hundred thousands 
in the end. 

This woirid undoubtedly have been the case if it had not been 
for the obstinate ignorance and stupidity of our outlandisJi Govern- 
ment, which about this time began a series of diabolical experi- 
ments which played the very mischief with my Credit System, and 
gradually undermined its only support, namely, the public credulity. 
It undertook to refuse my bank notes in payment of the public 
lands, which operated against my system like a two-edged sword, 
right and left. It injured its credit and depressed the price of lands, 
by demanding payment in specie instead of what all people of good 
breeding call its ** representative." 

It embarrassed me terribly, and was the commencement of the 
downfall of one of the greatest estates ever acquired by a single 
man in the United States. People when they found themselves 
obliged to give real value instead of its respectable representative 
for lands> began to calculate the cost, etc., which they never did be- 
fore, when they paid in promises which neither themselves nor any 
body else ever expected to redeem. Land began to descend rapidly, 
and like a wagon running down hill, the nearer it got to the bottom 
the faster it went. Not content with aiming this blow at the national 
prosperity, this outlandish Government not long afterwards propo- 
sed the "Infamous Scheme" af a divorce of Bank and State, which 
completed my downfall. 

"Infamous Scheme, " indeed, for what could be more infamous 
than withdrawing the Government from a partnership in which it 
furnished a great portion of the capital, and all the credit, while the 
other parties received all the profits ? It was in fact a base conspi- 
racy against my system, and accordingly all the really honest 
patriots raised a hue and cry the moment it made its appear- 
ance. I was one of the first that moved in the business by call- 
ing a meeting of every man who owed more than he could pay, in 
the city of Kagamuflinville — and they were not a few in number 
— which denounced the Specie Circular, the Infamous Scheme, and 
the outlandish Administration, which had, by its stupid folly, arrest- 
ed the career of my Credit System, and ruined the country by pre- 
maturely experimenting on the capacity of mankind, to continue the 
practice of running in debt through an infinite series, as I am con- 
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▼inced can be done, if no mischievous attempts are made to appeal 
to their common sense and experience. 

But I have neither temper nor patience to detail all the mischie- 
vous follies and stupid experiments of our outlandish Grovemment, 
and, besides, the details of my decline are by no means so agreeable 
to my recollection as those of my rise. Suffice it to say, that the 
great land speculation I made out of my simple friend, as I thought 
him at the 'time, was the primary cause of my catastrophe. The 
blunders of this outlandish Government had arrested the glorious 
career of speculation, which like a top the moment it ceases to whirl 
round, falls to the ground. I had risen with speculation, and I fell 
with speculation. I had lived for years in the anticipation of a rise 
in the value of every thing on the face of the earth, except paper- 
money, and as soon as prices declined I became to'all intents and 
purposes '* a lame duck.*' 

It is unnecessary to enter into details, as my object is not to 
record my descent, but my ascension. Suffice it to say, that the 
vile persecutions and egregious blunders of our outlandish Admin- 
istration at length brought me to a ** suspension,** that being the 
genteel phrase for what used to be called bankruptcy. And here I 
will pause a moment to observe on the truth of the Conservative 
theory, that my Credit System is the parent of all that is pure and 
refined in human society. In nothing is this more strikingly exem- 
plified than the refinements it has brought about in our language. 
In the " iron money and black broth'* days of specie circulation, 
when a man could not or would not pay his debts he was called a 
bankrupt^ — now he has only suspended; taking in another in a bar- 
gain, was called swindling, now it is speculation; running in debt 
without paying, or having any prospect of doing it, is now en- 
terprise ; crime is imprudence, and murder, a great misfortune. 

But if any doubt remains of the beautiful perfection of my sys- 
tem, it will be found in the following fact which I record as the 
consummation of its triumphs. I had for more than fifteen years 
lived in the greatest luxury and splendor ; I had spent in that time 
upwards of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; I had held 
property to the amount of between two and three millions, and yet 
when I came to investigate my affairs critically, I found that at no 
period of my prosperity had I ever been worth a dollar in the world ! 
In short, I had been over head and ears in debt every moment of 
that time. 

Can any one after this doubt for a single moment the perfection 
of my Credit System ? Can any man that loves his country or his 
species, refrain from joining with me in denouncing the Specie Cir- 
cular, the Specie Humbug, the Infamous. Scheme, and the tissue of 
blundering ignorance exhibited by our outlandish Administration? 
But for these I might have gone on accumulating '^responsibilities" 
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and spending money like dirt, to the end of my life, and what if my 
debts had increased all that time ? It would only have been a few 
hundred thousand dollars more issues of paper money, by some 
body or other, and the vacuum would have been supplied. This is 
the great beauty of my system. It works by an infinite series, as 
it were, and there is only one trifling thing wanting, namely, that 
there should be all debtors, and no creditors, in the world. I don't 
despair of bringing this about, when, as will certainly b'e the case a 
couple or three years hence, our ignorant outlandish Administra- 
tion is replaced by my disciples of the Credit System. Then shall 
we see the age of Internal Improvements, unexampled exquisite 
refinement, and unlimited public prosperity, for then will every body 
owe and nobody pay ; then will the wealth of the nation« like that 
of England, be demonstrated by the amount of its debt ; then will •- 

the true- Agrarian principle be in practical operation, for a man who 
borrows a hundred thousand dollars will be as rich as the one that 
lends it ; and then there will be no occasion for a bottom to the sea, 
for the whole world will be adrift on its surface. 

Such are the anticipations with which I solace the lazy hours of 
my temporary retirement from the business of the world. My other 
auxiliary comfort ii in recalling the busy scenes of my former 
career, and either suggesting great speculations to others, or imagi- 
ning the muse for myself. In this way I endeavour to get rid of the 
desperate ennui of a life free from the perplexity and distraction of w 

being out of debt. I have compounded with my creditors at a pista- 
reen in the pound, and the leaden depression consequent on being 
freed from the excitement of getting up every morning, without 
knowing whether I should not be "suspended" before night; and 
going to bed every night with the anticipation of being a lame duck 
the next morning, is now the principal evil of which I complain. 
It is inconceivable what interest such vicissitudes communicated to 
life, and were it not that I look forward to the speedy downfall of 
our ignorant outlandish Administration, and the resuscitation of my 
Credit System in more than its past glory, I really believe I should 
be obliged to turn philanthropist, to pass away the time. 

P. S. I forgot to mention that on my retirement from the presi- 
dency of my bank, the Directors unanimously voted me a service ^ 
of plate, worth twenty thousand dollars ; and that my father, to 
whose lessons I am indebted for every blessing I have enjoyed or 
anticipated, has lately been appointed by the Federal Common 
Council of Ragamuffinville, Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
on account of his great talent at ^^ raising the wind,^^ which is now 
the principal employment of our States and Corporations. 
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A RECENT VISIT TO LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 

BT AN AMERICAN. 

She is an extraordinary woman, this Lady Hester Stanhope. 
Extraordinary in her character, in her appearance, in her opinions, 
and in the romantic incidents of her life. And here I am, seated 
in this ancient city of Tyre, to render you an account of the visit I 
have just made to her. How are the mighty fallen ! How changed 
is this Turko-Egyptian-Arabic town, dirty and disgusting as it is, 
and filled with all manner of abominations, from the mighty Tyre 
of antiquity, the queen of nations ! Surely has the malediction of 
the Almighty fallen upon her, and the prophecy of Ezekiel been 
fulfilled, that the world should lament over her, " saying, what city 
is like Tyrus, — like the destroyed in the midst of the sea V* 

It is, at present, a small place situated on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and upon an extensive plain, now sterile and uncul- 
tivated, but once rich and productive. The Ridges of Lebanon 
diminish here much in height, and recede from the sea, so as to 
leave an extent of country, beautiful to the eye, but desolate and 
dreary. The town contains about twenty-five hundred inhabitants, 
and it is the very picture of misery. The buildings afe old, mean, 
and dilapidated ; the streets narrow, dirty, and crooked, and with 
all the usual disgusting appendages of a Turkish town. The in- 
habitants are in the last state of destitution. The Governor, or 
Mutselim, is a negro, who came out with his Egyptian troops to da 
us honor, and who gave us a salvo from a rusty piece of ordnance, 
calculated to terrify his friends rather than his enemies. Never 
did the uncertainty of human pomp and power strike me with more 
force than when we passed under the rude portal of that city, and 
contrasted our entree, preceded by a few miserable Turkish troops, 
led by a negro, and surrounded by a crowd as wretched as even Syria 
could furnish — with the splendid processions, which had many times 
traversed the same route, with all the ^* pomp and circumstance ''* of 
Eastern pageantry. We went to the house of a person calling him- 
self the American Consul, an Armenian Arab. The Consulates in 
this region are desirable situations, not for their emoluments, bnt 
because they confer valuable privileges and immunities upon the pos- 
sessor. They are preceded in public by two persons, carrying long 
staves, with silver heads, and they enjoy an entire exemption from 
all impositions, and from the jurisdiction of the local authorities. 
After some refreshment and repose, for the day was a burning one* 
we proposed to return the visit of our Ethiopian friend ; but we were 
told quite frankly, and without hesitation, by the Consul, that he 
was too much intoxicated to see us ; and we sat still, waiting the 
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happy moment of his Excellency's return to sobriety. So much 
for Eastern rulers. 

Sidon is about twenty miles north of Tyre, in like manner upon 
the seacoast, and in an equal state of misery and decadence. It 
was originally an open roadstead, furnished subsequently with 
an artificial mole, the remains of which yet exist. These towns 
owed their origin and prosperity to their situation, as the most con- 
venient marts for the country east of them. The rallies of Le- 
banon, in their rear, are fertile and productive ; and the great valley, 
in which Baalbec is placed, between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
was one of the richest regions upon the face of the globe. And 
Damascus, on the eastern side of Anti-Lebanon, and its beautiful 
circumjacent country, must have always depended upon these ports 
for the exportation and importation of whatever articles formed their 
commerce. " Syria was thy merchant,'* says the Prophet Ezekiel, 
speaking of Tyre. " Judah and the land of Israel, they were thy 
merchants." '^Damascus was thy merchant." How true all this 
was, history has told us. And it perfectly agrees with the geogra- 
phical features of the country, and with the relations necessarily 
existing between the regions extending as far as the Euphrates, 
and this part of the Mediterranean. Beiroot, about twenty miles 
north of Sidon, has now taken the trade which formerly enriched 
that city and Tyre ; and there must always be some considerable 
mart in the neighbourhood. The inhabitants are, indeed, miserable, 
debased by vices of morals and of manners, and pressed down by the 
extortions of Eastern despotism. Still there is produced in the 
country much silk, fruit, wine, and drugs. While upon this topic 
of oppression, I am induced to mention a circumstance strikingly 
illustrative of it, which passed under my own eyes, at Cairo. We 
had been furnished with the necessary boats by the Government, 
but there was a deficiency of boatmen. We lay at Boulac, the 
port of Cairo, and a large crowd had assembled, as usual, to witness 
the arrival and departure of vessels. Suddenly, some police officers 
seized a rope, and pushing into the crowd, surrounded with it a 
number of men, whom they compelled to come on board to serve as 
sailors, — and what is worse, without any arrangement for pay or 
provisions. Where boats are furnished by the authorities, there 
is no obligation upon the passengers to remunerate the wretched 
beings employed in their transportation. I need scarcely add, that 
we did not seek to withdraw ourselves from our equitable duty by 
this immunity. 

We left Sidon on the morning of that day, and after passing its 
miserable walls, we found ourselves upon the sandy beach of the 
sea. After travelling upon it about two miles, we began to ascend 
the head of a small stream, deriving its sources from the Ridges of 
Lebanon. It is perennial, and its course is marked by productive- 
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nes8 and abundance. Water and fertility are almost synonymous, 
in the East, and the fig and mulberry trees and the vines along the 
valley of this stream, presented a most delightful contrafit to the 
naked and sterile ridges which enclosed it. We soon, however, 
left it, and traversed a very rugged and inhospitable country, as- 
cending and descending hill after hill, each composed almost wholly 
of rock, till we came in sight of the little insulated mountain, where 
Lady Hester Stanhope had established her lonely dwelling. . It is 
almost conical, and separated by a deep valley from the other hills. 
We toiled up its precipitous side by a narrow winding path, enjoy- 
ing the full benefit of a Syrian mid-day sun. When on the top, we 
stopped a moment to rest, and to survey the prospect around us. 
Steep vallies on every side seemed to enclose similar hills. Near 
was one having on its top a Greek convent, and others in the dis- 
tance spotted with villages, Greek, Arab, and Druse. There must 
be something peculiar in the soil of this region, for to the eye 
nothing could promise greater sterility. The worst spot in the Al- 
leghany mountain would seem to me to hold out greater encourage- 
ment to industry ; and a person who has visited the Gap in the 
White mountain, may form a tolerable idea of the rocky desolation 
which the prospect offers. Upon the top of the hill, this self-ex- 
patriated grand-daughter of the great Earl of Chatham, this niece 
and adviser of William Pitt, has established her residence. The 
house, or rather the cluster of houses, is built in the Arab manner* 
low, irregular, and almost detached. It is of stone, rather rudely 
constructed, and surrounded, as is usual here, with a stone wall. 
There are some fig and pomegranate trees, vines and flowering 
shrubs, cultivated with care, and furnished with water brought 
from some distant spring in the valley below, upon asses, — for the 
hill itself is as destitute of water as the deserts of Arabia. 

I had taken the precaution, before leaving Sidon, to transmit, by 
a messenger, my card and letter, stating our desire to have an inter- 
view with her ladyship. I had understood, when in Damascus, from 
the French Consul, who had been for some years her physician, 
that she was not always accessible, and I was advised to give her 
previous notice of our intended visit. When we reached her house 
we found she had not risen, for among her peculiar habits is one 
which converts the day into night. She had, however, given orders 
for our hospitable reception, and requested we would dine, inform- 
ing us she would receive us about three o'clock in the afternoon. 
This, however, did not suit our arrangements, for one object we had 
in view in the journey, was to visit the Emir Beschir, the Prince of 
the Druses, who lives about seven hours* ride beyond Lady Hettery 
in the midst of the Ridges of Lebanon. We, therefore, excused our- 
selves to her Ladyship for not waiting, promising to make our visit 
to the Emir that evening, and to return, so as to present ourselves 
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again there by noon the next day. To this arrangement she assented, 
and we continued our journey without seeing her. 

The same uninviting country met our view, un^l we crossed oyer 
some steep, rocky ridges, and struck a petty stream, which dis- 
charges itself into the Mediterranean, between Sidon and Beiroot. 
It is the one in which the Emperor Barbarossa was drowned, while 
engaged in a crusade. We travelled up this stream to its source, 
and after dark reached the residence of the Emir, one of the most ro- 
mantic spots in the world. This singular people, the Druses, oc- 
cupy these mountains. They have preserved a species of indepen- 
dence, and are governed by their own princes. I may take some 
other opportunity of communicating to you the particulars of our 
visit A more interesting one could not have been made. We 
were received and treated with true Arab hospitality. The palace 
is by far the most magnificent building in Syria, and more than four 
times the size of our President's house< It is said the Emir keeps 
a thousand servants. During the journey of this day, we saw, for 
the first time, those horns alluded to in the scripture, which are 
worn by the women. They are at least fifteen inches long, and 
rise over the forehead, being covered by a veil, — and most uncouth 
looking objects they are. 

We returned to Lady Hester Stanhope's at the hour indicated ; 
and after a short time were introduced into her private apartment. 
She was sitting, dressed like an Arab, clothed in a robe, with a tur- 
ban upon her head, and smoking along pipe. She is tall and spare, 
with a worn and sickly complexion, and apparently about sixty-five 
years of age. I had heard from her physician, in Damascus, that 
she had been engaged in early life to Sir John Moore, and I looked 
for those traits which may have been supposed to have attracted 
this great captain. But the remains were not to be found. There 
was a settled melancholy, which added to the interest of her appear- 
ance, and the recollection of what she had beeii, contrasted with 
what she was, produced a powerful impression upon each of the 
party. 

She received us with great kindness, and entered into a free and 
unrestrained conversation. She has seen life in a great variety of 
forms, and communicates her observations with spirit. She related 
to us many anecdotes of Mr. Pitt, and of his contemporaries who 
were associated with him on the stirring scenes during the French 
revolutionary wars. She has an unconquerable aversion to George 
the Fourth, and considers him the worst man who ever lived,-— ex- 
cept her neighbour, the Emir Beschir, who rather occupies the nadir 
in the circle of her affections. Of the Duke of York she spoke with 
great kindness, and I am inclined to think, that in both of these 
cases her own opinions are the faithful mirror of those of Mr. Pitt 
She lived with that eminent statesman during the latter period of his 
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life, and was admitted to his coufideatial councils and to the exami- 
nation of his most private papers. What peculiar circumstances led 
her to change all the habits of her life and to flee beyond Christen- 
dom, I know not. But as she displayed some eccentricity in the 
conception, she exhibited great firmness and intrepidity in the exe- 
cution, of the plan. On her first voyage she was shipwrecked some- 
where ofif the coast of Caramania, I believe between Cyprus and 
Rhodes, and was detained some days upon a barren waste. She 
lost every thing and suffered all the hardships incident to such an 
accident in such an inhospitable region. But with indomitable 
resolution she returned to England, and, after procuring such ar- 
ticles as she needed, re-embarked for the East, and safely reached 
Syria. From that period her adventures are well known ; she tra- 
versed almost all the country between the Euphrates and the Medi- 
terranean, and by her conduct and her largesses acquired an ex- 
traordinary influence over the tribes of nomadic Arabs who roam 
through this region. She was even saluted Queen of Palmyra 
amid the mighty and interesting ruins which attest, upon a small 
oasis in the middle of the desert, the former power of Zenobia; 
and perhaps visions of glory floated before her eyes, and perhaps 
she dreamed of rivalling the renown of the unfortunate sovereign 
who, after resisting the strength of Rome, was led away captive by 
Aurelian. But alas, the Ishmaelites are poor pillars for a throne to 
rest upon, a foundation as unstable as their own sandy ocean. The 
leach cries *give, give,' and the Arabs cried 'more, more,' till the 
treasury of the Lady Hester was well nigh exhausted ; and as her 
means diminished, her influence also diminished, till the latter is 
reduced within very narrow limits, and till the former, I fear, is 
much less than the interest I take in her fate induces me to wish, 
it was. At one time her passport was a safe guarantee for the tra- 
veller, insuring him protection and hospitality among the wildest 
bands. 

I found she held the moral character of the Turks in high esti- 
mation, but she denounces the changes which are evidently in pro- 
gress throughout the Empire, having a tendency to assimilate the 
Mussulman population to the Christian standard. This she charges 
upon Sultan Mahmoud, and as her beau ideal of a gentleman seems 
to be a Turk of the old school, with his flowing robes and the 
other accessories of an Eastern toilette, she may well be supposed 
to hold in detestation the ugly Fez cap, the pantaloons, and the long 
frock coat, which have changed and disfigured the Mahometans. 
We had much interesting conversation with her, which I shall not 
repeat, confining myself to such remarks, indicative of her frame 
of mind, as may appear to be of a general nature. I found she 
had so far lost her command of the English language, as to be 
driven occasionally to have recourse to the Arabic. She expressed 
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much dissatisfaction at the accounts which some trarellers hare 
given of their interviews with her, and was particularly severe 
upon M. Lamartine. Her strictures upon the work of this gentle- 
man exhibited much feeling, and she considers his description of 
her dress, and manners, and conversation, as highly colored, and* 
in fact, distorted, and she qualified it by an epithet I feel no dis- 
position to repeat. M. Lamartine is a poet, with a vivid imagi- 
nation, surveying objects through a less sober medium than we 
every day folks; he is also a gentleman of greai worth and of 
high reputation, and no doubt described objects as they struck him ; 
but really, after having followed a large part of his route, I must 
say, that his book is a very erroneous guide to a just appreciation 
of the mind and manners of this region. It is a picture sketched 
and colored with great brilliancy and beauty, but one whose proto- 
type it would be difficult to find. 

I cannot fully make out from M. Lamartine's narrative, whether 
he united with Lady Hester Stanhope, in the opinions he states she 
entertained, concerning the miraculous horse whose destiny is to 
Jye so noble. There is here so much of mysticism in his narrative 
as to baffle my penetration with respect to his own views. However, 
after dilligent inquiry, we could learn nothing of this new Alborak. 
Her Ladyship disavowed in decided terms the charge of being 
decked as M. Lamartine paints her, — saying she was clothed in a 
dress precisely similar to the one she had on when we were with 
her, which was perfectly simple. 

Our interview was highly interesting. Lady Hester is possessed 
naturally of a vigorous intellect, improved by early study, and by 
a free admission to the best society. As may well be supposed, her 
peculiar opinions upon some subjects almost approached monoma- 
nia. I imagine her long residence in the East has produced an 
efifect upon her religious views, for there seems to be a melange^ 
in her conversation, of the doctrines of Christianity and of the 
dogmas of Islamism. She alluded, in pretty distinct terms, to a 
story resembling in its outline, the legendary tale of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus, and which relates to certain persons now 
sleeping at Damascus, whose awakening, which is not far distant, 
is to be attended with some strange event. I believe we have all 
of us more or less of a spirit of hallucination, each perhaps when 
his own peculiar chord is struck, and more or less developed, as the 
craniologist would say, as the proper bump is greater or smaller. 

Lady Hester has shown much friendship to our countrymen, and 
I think has received them whenever they have presented them- 
selves, which she has not always done to British travellers. Ladies 
she never receives. Whether this exclusion is founded upon the 
Turkish opinion of female inferiority, I had not an opportunity to 
judge. We have certainly to thank her for her politeness and hos- 
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pkality ; and this she carried so far, notwithstanding our objections, 
as to send a servant with fruit to our boat at Sidon. We left her 
wishing her more happiness than I am afraid is in store for her. 

L. C 



Note. — As the accomplished author of this narrative, (in whom 
few of our readers will hesitate to recognize a gentleman now 
abroad, not more eminent in his public position, than in the posses- 
sion of all the qualities, of public and private character, best calcu- 
lated to grace such a position,) has thus made us acquainted with 
Ladjr Hester Stanhope^s own opinion and criticism of De Lamar- 
tine's account of his visit to her, we extract below some portions 
of 4x that seem necessary to render the whole intelligible to such of 
''^ our readers as have not read it. We confess that this testimony 

only confirms the suspicion which constantly forced itself upon our 
minds in reading the French poet's brilliant narrative of his *' Pil- 
grimage,'* glowing with all the prismatic hues refracted by his own 
imagination, so eminently poetical and so preeminently French^ that 
his lights and shadows of fiction and fact were so freely blended 
together, as to make it exceedingly difficult to determine which 
had the predominance. We are compelled, by our limits, to omit 
the long dialogues which he gives, beginning with her love-at-first^ 
sight for the ^ po^te de TOccldent," and rambling through the meta- 
y physical and astrological rhapsodies which he places on her lips. 

** Aeeording to her custom, Lady Stanhope was not visiUe until three or ibur 
o'clock in the aAeraoon. We were conducted to a kind of narrow cell, dark, and almost 
wholly destitute of iumituie. Here breakfast was served, and we then threw our- 
aeWes on a divan to wait the awaking of the hitherto invisible, romantic hostess of 
the palace. I fell asleep. At three o'clock some one knocked at the door, and an- 
nounced that her ladyship was ready to receive me. I crossed a court-yard, a gar- 
den, an open kiosque, with haagings of a geranium colour, (hen two or three dark 
passages, and I was at length introduced by a little negro child seven or eight years 
old, into the cabinet of Lady Hester. It was so extremely dark, that it was with 
difficulty I could distinguish her noble, grave, yet mild and majestic features, clad in 
Ml oriental costume. She rose from the divan, advanced, and offered me her hand. 
Lady Hester appears to be about fifty years of age, but she possesses those personal 
traits which yean cannot alter: ireshncss, colour, and grace depart with youth; 
but when beauty resides in the form itself, in purity of expression, in dignity, in 
s^^ majesty, and a thoughtful countenance, whether in man or woman, this beauty may 

change with the different periods of life, but it does not pass away, — it eminently 
tiharacteiizes the person of Lady Hester Stanhope. 

'* She wore a white turban, and on her forehead was a purple-coloured woollen 
fillet, which tA\ on each side of her head as low as her shoulders. A long yellow 
Cashmere shawl, and an immense Turkish robe of white silk, with flowing deevet, 
enveloped all her person in simple atod majestic folds, while an opening of these 
folds upon the bosom displayed a second tunic of rich Persian stuff, covered with 
^.owers, which was attached round the neck by a clasp of pearls. Turkish yellow 
morocco boots, embroidered with sik, completed this beautiful oriental costume, 
which she won with that freedom aai graoe, asif she had never usod any other from 
to. youth. 
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You DETe come a long way to see a hermh,' said she to me : ' you are weloome. I 
ceceiye but few strangers, scarcely more than one or two a year ; but your letter pleased 
me, and I wished to know a person who, like me, loves God» nature, and solitude. 
Besides, something told me that our stars were friendly, and that we should suit 
each other. I see with pleasure, that my presentiment has not deceived me; your 
features, which I now see, and the very noise of your footsteps, as you came along 
the passage, teach me enough respecting you, to prevent my repenting the wish to 
receive you. Sit down, and let us talk, we arc already friends.' " 

" I was conducted through a bower of roses, laurel, and jessamiAe, to the gate of 
the gardens. The cloth was Laid for M. de Parseval and myself. We dined io 
haste ; but she did not wait until we had risen from table, and sent Leonardi to 
say that she was waiting for me. I hastened to her, and found her smoking a long 
oriental pipe ; she ordered one to be brought for me. I was already accustomed io- 
see the most elegant women of the East smoke, so that I found nothing to shock me 
in that nonchalant and graceful attitude, nor in the odoriferous fumes which escaped 
in airy columns so often from the lips of beauty, interrupting conversation without 
suffering it to slacken. We conversed a long time in this manner, and always on 
the favourite subject — on the unique and mysterious theme of this extraordinary 
woman — this modem magician — tlds Circe of the Desert, who fully reminded me of 
the most celebrated magis of antiquity. 

" It appeared to me that the religious doctrines of Lady Hester consisted of an aUe 
though confused mixture of the different religions^ in the midst of which she had 
condemned herself to live. Inscrutable as the Druses, of whose faith, perhaps, she 
alone in the world really knows the mystic secret ; resigned as a Mussulman, and « 
fatalist, like him ; expecting, with the Jew, the Messiah ; and with the ChristiaB 
professing the adoration of Christ, and practising his charitable morality. Add to 
this the fantastic colours and supernatural dreams of an imagination of oriental tint, 
and heated by solitude and meditation with the effect of some revelations, perhaps^ 
of Arab astrologers, — and you will have an idea of the sublime and strange com> y^ 

pound which it is more easy to call madness than it is to analyse and comprehend 
it. No ! Lady Hester is not mad : madness, which is written so strongly in the eyea^ 
is not expressed in her beautiful and amiable look : madness, which always betrays 
itself in conversation, interrupting the chain thereof by irregular, eccentric and sud- 
den departures from the subject, is in no wise to be perceived in the elevated, mystic, 
and cloudy, but well-sustained and connected conversation of her Ladyship. If i 
were to pronounce, I should rather say that it is a studied — a voluntary madness^- 
conscious of itself, and acting from peculiar motives. The strong admiration which 
her genius has kindled, and still attracts among the Arab population surrounding 
the mountains, sufficiently proves that this affected madness is but a pretence. The 
men, in fact, inhabiting this country of prodigies — ^those men of rocks and deserts— 
whose imagination is higher coloured and more cloudy than the horizon of their 
sands and their seas, act according to the word of Mahomet or Lady Stanhope. 
They seek commerce with the stars, with prophecies, miracles, and the second sight 
of genius. Lady Stanhope understood this, at first by the exalted views of her stt- ^^ 

perior intelligence : afterwards, perhaps, like all beings endowed with powerful i»- 
tellectual faculties, she deceived herself as well as others, and became the first neophite 
of the faith she had created for them. Such is the impression which this interview 
with her produced upon me. She can neither be judged nor classed by a word. 
She is a statue of gigantic dimensions, which can only be judged of from a point of 
view. I should not be surprised if some early day should realize a part of the des- 
tiny she promises herself— an empire in Arabia — a throne in Jerusalem ! The least 
political commotion in the region of the East, which she inhabits^ might raise her to 
that eminence. 

'* On this subject I said to her, * I have only one reproach to make to your genius— 
it is that of being too timid in dealing with events, and of not having pushed yo«r 
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fortvine where it might have led you.' — * You talk,* she replied, * like a man who 
«till relies too much on human will, and not enough on the irresistible empire of des- 
tiny alone. My strength lies there ; I await it ; I do not call for it ; I am growing 
old ; my fortune is greatly reduced 9 I am at present alone, abandoned to myself on 
this desert rock, and a prey to the first daring wretch who chooses lo force my gates. 
Surrounded by a band of un&ithful servants and ungrateful slaves, who rob me 
«very day, and sometimes even threaten my life, it was but lately I owed my safety 
to this dagger, with which I was obliged to defend myself against the attack of a 
black slave, whom I had brought up. Yet in the midst of these tribulations I am 
happy. I reply to everything by the sacred word of the Mussulmans, Allah Kerim J 
the will of God be donel tmd I await, with confidence, the Allure, of which you 
have spoken ; of the advent of which I would wish to convey to yoor mind the as- 
surance you should entertain of iL' 

"After having smoked several pipes and drank several cups of coffee, which negro 

slaves brought every quarter of an hour^ * Come,' said she, * I wiU conduct you into 

a sanctuary in which I sufier no profane foot to enters it is that of my gaxden.' We 

c^ descended a few steps, and I accompanied her in a state of perfect delight, over one 

of the most beautiful Turkish gardens I had yet seen in the East. Arbors without 
number, whose verdant arches bore, like thousands of lustres, the sparkling grapes 
of the land of promise^ kiosques, whose sculptured arabesques were inteilaced with 
jessamin^ climbing plants, and the convolvulus of Asia ; basons of water, artificial, 
it is true, brought from the distance of a league, murmuring and spouting from 
jeis-d^eau of marble^ walks planted with all the fruit trees of England, of Europe, 
and of these fine climates ; verdant lawns, {Wanted with flowering shrubs, and com- 
partments of marble, containing flowers with which I was acquainted : — such were 
the characters of this garden. We reposed, by turns, in several of the kiosques 
which adorn it, while the inexhaustible conversation of Lady Hester lost nothing of 
that mystic tone and elevation of subject, which it exhibiled in the morning. 

** * Since destiny,' said she to me, has sent you hither, and such an astonishing 
/ sympathy between our stars permits me to confide to you what I would conceal firom 

Che profane world, come, and you shall see« with your own eyes, a prodigy of nature, 
of which the destination is only known to me and my adepts. The prophecies of 
the East had announced it for many ages, and you shall yourself be the judge whether 
these prophecies are accomplished. She opened a gato of the garden which led to a 
small inner court, where I perceived two magnificent Arab mares of the purest race, 
nndof a rare perfection of form. 'Approach,^ said she to me, ' and examine this 
bay mare ; see if nature has not accomplished in her all that is written of the mare 
which is to carry the Messiah, and which is to be bom ready saddled.' 

" I saw, in fact, on this fine animal, one of those sports of nature sufficiently rare 
to serve as an incitement to vulgar credulity amongst a half barbarous people. The 
mare had behind the shoulders a cavity so large and deep, and imitating so com- 
pletely a Turkish saddle, that one might say, with truth, she was foaled saddled, 
and but for the want of stirrups, one might mount her without requiring an artificial 
saddle. This beautiful animal seemed accustomed to the admiration and respect 
^"^"^ which Lady Hester and the slaves evinced for it, and seemed to fed the dignity of 

its future mission. No one had ever mounted it, and two Arab grooms watched 
over, and never lost sight of it an instant. Another mare, quite white, and in my 
opinion, infinitely more beautiful, partook, with the mare of the Messiah, in the re- 
spect and care of her ladyship. No one had ever mounted it either. Lady Hester 
did not tell me, but she gave me to understand, that although the destiny of this mare 
was less holy, she had yet a mysterious and important one assigned her also, and I 
fancied that Lady Stanhope reserved the white one fbr herself, to mount on the day 
on which she should make her entry, by the side of the Messiah, into reconquered 
Jemsalem." 
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SONNETS ON CHARACTER. 

III. 

FRANKLIN. 

Sound sense, invention, tact, uprightness, nerve, 
(New England traits) in Franklin richly met 
Behold the printer's boy, by want beset. 
Thrown friendless on the world — compelled to serve 
In toilsome tasks ; yet taking constant heed, 
At labour's intervals, his mind to store 
With various knowledge ! See him stand before 
Kings, Senates, Councils ! Hear him wisely plead 
His Country's cause ! And look, the lightning falls. 

Wonder of science, 'neath his iron wand. 
With harmless fires ! Again ; — his country callfr — 

The time-worn sage leads on her patriot band, 
Gives her, at home, abroad, his every breath 
Beholds her free ; and peaceful sinks in death ! 



i 
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IV. 

LA FAYETTB. 



Born, nurtured, wedded, prized, within the pale 
Of peers and princes ; high in camp — at court — 
He hears, in joyous youth, a wild report, 

Swelling the murmurs of the western gale, 

Of a young people struggling to be free I 

Straight quitting all, across the wave he flies, 

Aids, with his sword, wealth, blood, the high emprize. 

And shares the glories of its victory. 
Then comes, for fifty years, a high romance 

Of toils, reverses, sufilerings, in the cause 
Of man and justice, liberty and France, 

Crowned, at the last, with hope and wide applausv. 

Champion of Freedom ! Well thy race was run ! 

All time shall hail thee, Europe's noblest son ! 

B. F. B. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEW AND PENCIL. 

(No. VI, ) 

JAXB8 K. POLK. 



The Speaker of the House of Commons is called the ** first gen' 
deman of England, " and it is characteristic of the sturdy lore of 
popular liberty, which that nation has transmitted to us, that such a 
title is more honored and respected than all the chartered peerages 
in the land. The Speaker of the American House of Representa- 
tiveSf though, unlike the British functionary, — from the glorious 
privilege of our institutions, which make erery man his equal — 
not heading the people, or directly representing their constitutional 
rights, is, nevertheless, in the dignity and duties of his office, the 
symbol and representative of those unalienable rights of free 
opinion and popular supremacy, which have made our country 
all that it is in the scale of nations. He is at the head of the 
purest representative body in the world, and directs the business 
and guides the deliberations of that proud assembly which is at 
once the heart, and hand, and voice, of the whole American people. 
If a just self-respect will permit a pride in situation, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives may always feel honored in his 
nobly distinguished position. 

In these characteristic portraits,— of which the design is to give 
our readers, whom we love to consider as rooted to the soil, a cor- 
rect idea of those distinguished public men, who live for and before 
their country, as they are seen from day to day in their ordinary 
avocations, — the present sketch of Mr. Polk will be found equally 
spirited as a drawing, and happy as a likeness. He is represented 
in his place as Speaker, and standing up to address the House on a 
point of order, a part of his duty which Mr. Polk discharges with 
singular dignity and effect. The " Speaker's chair *' is situated on 
a semicircular platform in the curve of that magnificent Hall in 
which the House of Representatives meets. A railed desk runs 
round the whole, at which are seated the Clerk of the House and 
his assistants ; raised above this a few steps, is a similar desk, be- 
hind which the Speaker is seated. An ample crimson drapery is 
suspended above it between two of the lofty, and wondrously beau- 
tiful marble pillars by which the Hall is supported, and which is 
justly inveighed against as incompatible with the Grecian simpli- 
city and massive richness of the architecture around. Two large 
candelabras, are placed on either side of the chair, as represented 
in the drawing. 
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Mr. Polk's manner in the chair is courteous, dignified, and atten- 
tive, and his entire impartiality in giving the floor has heen fre- 
quently admitted hy the Opposition side of the House. His know- 
ledge of parliamentary law, and of precedents attained hy an unre- 
mitting attention since his first election, is so conspicuous that no dif- 
ficulty ever finds hiln at a loss, and has completely won for him the 
confidence and respect of the House, composed as it is of a large 
number of violent political opponents. In the narrative of his life, 
as given in the subsequent pages, the reader will have an opportunity 
of judging how justly this has been merited on general grounds. 

Mr. Polk, who is the oldest of ten children, was born in Meck- 
lenburg county, North Carolina, on the second of November, 1795> 
and is consequently in the forty-third of his age. His ancestors, 
whose original name. Pollock, has, by obvious transition, assumed 
iits present form^ emigrated, more than a century ago^ from Ireland, 
a country from which many of our most distinguished men are 
proud to derive their origin. They established themselves first in 
Maryland, where some of their descendants still sojourn. The 
branch of the family from which is sprung the subject of this me* 
moir, removed to the neighbourhood of Carlisle, in Pennsylvania, 
and thence, to the western frontier of North Carolina, some time 
before the commencement of the Revolutionary war. Its connection 
with that eventful struggle is one of rare distinction. On the twen- 
tieth of May, 1775, consequently more than a twelvemonth anterior 
to the declaration of the Fourth of July, the assembled inhabitants 
of Mecklenburg county, publicly absolved themselves from their aT* 
legiance to the British crown, and issued a formal manifesto of inde- 
pendence, in terms of manly eloquence, which have become " fa- 
miliar as household words ** to the American people. Col. Thomas 
Polk, the prime mover in this act of noble daring, and one of the 
signers of this first Declaration of Independence, was the great 
uncle of the present Speaker, who is also connected with the 
Alexanders, Chairman and Secretary of the famous meeting, as well 
as with Dr. Ephraim Brevard, the author of the Declaration itself. * 

* Tradition aacribes to Thomas Polk the principal agency in bringing about the 
Declaration. He appears to have given the notice for the election of the Convention, 
and (being the colonel of the county) to have superintended the election in each of 
the militia districts. He had been for a long time engaged in the service of the 
province as a surveyor, and as a member of the Assembly > and was thus intimately 
acquainted, not only in Mecklenburg, but in the counties generally. His education 
had been acquired, not within the classic walls of an English university, but among 
Ris own native hills, and amidst the passions and feelings of his countrymen. Dr. 
Ephraim Brevard (the author of the Declaration) and Wraightstill Avery, (the first 
attorney-general of North Carolina) were men of the highest classical attainments, 
and contributing their enlightened resources to the shrewd native enthusiasm of 
Thomas Folk, produced a Declaration, at that time unrivalled, not only for the neat- 
ness of its style, bat for the moral sublimity of its conception. — Jonei^s North C^roUnM^ 
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Mr. Jefferson having, sincerely, no doubt, but upon merely nega- 
tive grounds, questioned the authenticity of this interesting piece 
of history, the Legislature of North Carolina, with a becoming 
pride of patriotism, caused the evidence establishing its validity to 
be collected in a complete shape, and deposited in the archives of 
ihe State. The people of Mecklenburg were, almost to a man, 
staunch Whigs, in the genuine, revolutionary, acceptation of the 
ierm, and have been up to the present day remarkable for their 
unwavering adherence io democratic principles. As an evidence 
of tbe sturdy independence which characterizes them, it is often 
pleasantly observed that, at the last war, they took up arms six 
months before, and did not lay them down until twelve months after, 
the government. In the contest for independence several of Mr. 
Polk*s relatives distinguished themselves, even to the peril of life. 
To be allied to such a people and lineage, is a fit subject for honor- 
able pride. Liberty does not frown upon the indulgence of a sen- 
timent so natural. She does not reject ihe heritage of honor, while 
refusing to add to it, social or political distinctions subversive of 
«qual rights. The American people have always manifested an 
affectionate regard for those who bear the names of the heroes or 
finartyrs of the revolution. They furnish not a proof of the alleged 
ingratitude of republics. 

The father of Mr. Polk was a farmer of unassuming pretensions^ 
but enterprising character. Thrown upon his own resources in 
«arly life, he became the architect of his own fortunes. He was a 
warm supporter of Mr. Jefferson, and through life a firm and con- 
sistent republican. In the autumn of 1806 he removed to Tennes- 
see, where he was among the first pioneers of the fertile valley of 
Duck river, then a wilderness, but now^the most flourishing and popu- 
lous pohrtion of the State. The magical growth of a country which 
was but yesterday redeemed from the sole dominion of nature, is a 
phenomenon of great moral and political interest, and cannot fail to 
impress a character of strength and enterprise upon the authors and 
participators of the wonderful result. How can man languish or 
halt, when all around him is expanding and advancing with irrepres- 
sible energy ? In this region Mr. Polk still resides, so that he may 
be said, literally, to have grown with its growth and strengthened 
with its strength. Of course, in the infancy of its settlement, the 
opportunities for instruction could not be great. Notwithstanding 
this disadvantage — and the still more formidable one, of a painful af- 
fliction, from which, after years of suffering, he was finally relieved 

by a surgical operation — ^he acquired the elements of a good English 

^■'— »— ^— ^— ^»^— ^^— ^^— ^i^^-^— »^^-~-^— *»^-^— p^— ^— ^— ^— — ^ ■ ■ ■ — ^— ^— — 

Finally, the whole proceedings were read distinctly and audibly, at the court 
liouse door, by Col. Thomas Polk, to a large, respectable, and approving assemblage 
of citizens, who were present, and gave sanction to the business of the day. — Me- 
■Miiir «f Rev. Huiqplirey Honto. — Ibid. 
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education. Apprehending that his constitution had been Coo much 
impaired to permit the confinement of study, his father determined,, 
much, however, agrainst the will of the son, to make of him a com«- 
mercial man ; and with this view actually placed him with a mer* 
chant. Upon what slender threads hang the destinies of life ! A 
little more, and the uncompromising opponent of the Bank of the 
United States, the democratic Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, might have been at this day, in 9pite of his origin and early 
tendencies, a Whig preacher of panics, uttering jeremiads for the 
fate of that shadowy and intangible thing yclept ^Credit System," 

'* If shape it might be call'd, that shape had none. 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb; 
Or substance might be calPd, that shadow seem'd. 
For each seem'd either." 

He remained a few weeks in a situation adverse to his wishes and 
incompatible with his taste. Finally, his earnest appeals succeeded 
in overcoming the resistance of his father, and in July, 1813, he was 
placed first under the care of the Rev. Dr. Henderson, and subse- 
quently, at the academy of Murfreesborough, Tennessee, then under 
the direction of Mr. Samuel P. Black, justly celebrated in that re- 
gion as a classical teacher. In the autumn of 1815 he entered the 
University of North Carolina, having, in less than two years and a 
half, thoroughly prepared himself to commence his collegiate course. 
It will be seen from this hasty sketch, that the history of the Speaker 
furnishes an interesting example of talent and perseverance tri- 
umphing over disheartening difiiculties in early life. So frequent 
are such instances, that it would almost seem that true merit requires 
the ordeal of adverse circumstances, to strengthen its temper and 
distinguish it from unsubstantial pretension. 

Mr. Polk's career at the University was distinguished. At each 
semi-annual examination, he bore away the first honor, and finally^ 
graduated in 1818^ with the highest distinction of his class, and with 
the reputation of being the first scholar in both the mathematics and 
classics. Of the former science he was passionately fond, though 
equally distinguished as a linguist. His course at college was 
marked by the same assiduity and studious application which have 
since characterized him. His ambition to excel was equalled by 
his perseverance alone, in proof of which it is said, that he never 
missed a recitation, nor omitted the punctilious performance of any 
duty. Habits of close application at college are apt to be despised 
by those who pride themselves on brilliancy of mind, as if they were 
incompatible. This is a melancholy mistake. Genius has even 
been defined the faculty of application. The latter is, at least,, 
something better* and more available. So carefully has Mr. Polk 
avoided the pedantry of classical display, which is the false taste 
of our day and country, as almost to hide the acquisitions which 
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distinguished his early career. His preference for the naoful and 
stibstantialf indicated by his youthful passion for the mathematiccs 
has made him select a style of elocution* which would perhaps be 
deemed too plain by the shallow admirers of flashy declaraatioo. 
The worst of all styles is the florid and exaggerated. It is that of 
minds which are, as it were, overlaid by their acquisitions. They 
break down beneath a burden which they ha^^ not strength to bear, — 
" Deep Tened in books, but shallow in themselves." 
The mind should rather be fertilized by culture than encnmbered 
with foreign productions. Pedantry is at once the result and proof 
of sciolism. 

Returning to Tennessee, from the State which is, in two senses, 
his <ilma maters with health considerably impaired by ezcessire 
application, Mr. Polk, in the beginning of the year 1819, com- 
menced the study of the law in the oflice of Senator Grundy, and 
late in 1820 was admitted to the bar. He commenced his profes- 
sional career in the county of Maury, with great advantages, de- 
rived from the connection of his family with its early settlement. 
To this hour his warmest friends are the sharers of his father's early 
privations and difficulties, and the associates of his own youth. But 
his success was due to his personal qualities, still more than to ex- 
trinsic advantages. A republican in habits as well as in principles, 
depending for the maintenance of his dignity upon the esteem of 

^ others, and not upon his own assumption, his manners conciliated 

the general good will. The confldence of his friends was justified 
by th^ result. His thorough academical preparation, his accurate 
knowledge of the law, his readiness and resources in debate, his 
unwearied application to business, secured him, at once,^ full em- 
ployment, and in less than a year he was already a leading practi- 
tioner. Such prompt success in a profession where the early stages 
are proverbially slow and discouraging, falls to the lot of few. 

Mr. Polk continued to devote some years exclusively to the labo- 
rious prosecution of his profession, with a progressive augmentation 
of reputation, and the more solid rewards by which it is accompa- 
nied. In 1823, he entered upon the stormy career of politics, being 
chosen to represent his county in the State legislature, by a heavy 

"^ majority over the former incumbent, but not without formidable 

opposition. He was, for two successive years, a member of that 
body^ where his ability in debate, and talent for business, at once 
gave him reputation. The early personal and political friend of 
Gen. Jackson, he was one of those who, in the session of 1823, '4 
called that distinguished man from his retirement by electing him 
to the Senate of the United States ; and he looks back with pride 
to the part he took in an act which was followed by such important 
consequences. In August, 1825, being then in his thirtieth year, 
Mr. Polk was chosen to represent his district in Congress, and in 
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the ensuingr-DecembBr took his seat in that body, where he has re* 
mained ever since. He brought with him into the national coun- 
cils those fundamental principles to which he has adhered through 
all the personal mutations of party. From his early youth he was 
a republican of the '^straitest sect^'' He has erer regarded the 
Constitution of the United States as an instrument of specific and 
limited powers, and that doctrine b at the very foundation of the 
democratic creed. Of course, he has ever been, what is termed, a 
strict constructionist, repudiating, above all things, the latitudinarian 
interpretations of federalism, which tend to the consolidation of all 
power in the central government He has signalized his hostility 
to these usurping doctrines in all their modes. He has always re- 
fused his assent to the appropriation of money by the Federal 60- 
rernment for what he deems the unconstitutional purpose of con« 
structing works of internal improvement within the States. He 
took ground early against the constitutionality as well as expediency 
of a National Bank ; and in August, 1829« consequently several 
months before the appearance of Gen. Jackson's first message, an- 
nounced then his opinions in a published letter to his constituents. 
He has ever been opposed to an oppressive tariff for protection, 
and was, at all times, the strenuous advocate of a reduction of the 
revenue to the economical wants of the Government. Entertaining 
these opinions, as we shall have occasion to illustrate, and entering 
Congress, as he did, at the first session after the election of the 
younger Adams, he promptly took his stand against the broad and 
dangerous doctrines developed in the first message of that Chief 
Magistrate, and was, during the continuance of his administration, 
firmly and resolutely, but not factiously, opposed to its leading 
measures. 

When Mr. Folk entered Congress, he was, with one or two 
exceptions, the junior member of that body. But capacity like 
his could not long remain unnoticed. In consequence of the pal- 
pable disregard of the public will manifested in the election by 
the House of Mr. Adams, together with the means by which it 
was effected, a proposition was brought forward, and much dis- 
cussed at the time, to amend the Constitution in such manner as to 
give the choice of President and Vice President immediately and 
irreversibly to the people. In favor of this proposition, Mr. Polk 
made his first speech in Congress, which at once attracted the at- 
tention of the country by the force of its reasoning, the copiousness 
of its research, and the spirit of honest indignation by which it was 
animated. It was at once seen that his ambition was to distinguish 
himself by substantial merit rather than rhetorical display, the rock 
upon which most young orators split. At the same session, that 
egregious measure of political Quixotism, the Panama mission, 
which was proposed in contempt of the sound maxim, to cultivate 
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friendship with all nations, yet engage in entangling alliances with 
none, gare rise to a protracted debate in both Houses of Congress. 
The exploded federal doctrine was, upon this occasion reyived, that» 
as under the Constitution, the President and Senate exclusively are 
endowed with the treaty-making faculty, and that of originating 
and appointing to missions, their acts under that power become the 
supreme law of the land, nor can the House of Representatives 
deliberate upon, much less, in the exercise of a sound discretion, 
refuse, the appropriations necessary to carry them into effect. 
Against a doctrine so utterly subversive of the rights and powers 
of the popular branch of Congress, as well as of the fundamental 
principles of democracy, Mr Polk strenuously protested, embody- 
ing his views in a series of resolutions, which reproduced, in a tan- 
gible shape, the doctrines, on this question, of the republican party 
of *98. The first of these resolutions which presents the general 
principle with brevity and force, runs thus : *' that it is the consti- 
tutional right and duty of the House of Representatives, when 
called upon for appropriations to defray the expenses of foreign 
missions, to deliberate on the expediency or inexpediency of such 
missions, and to determine and act thereon, as in their judgment 
may seem most conducive to the public good." 

From this time Mr. Polk*s history is inseparably interwoven with 
that of the House. He is prominently connected with every im- 
portant question, and upon every one, as by an unerring instinct of 
republicanism, took the soundest and boldest ground. From his en- 
trance into public life, his adherence to the cardinal principles of 
the democratic creed has been singularly steadfast. During the 
whole period of Gen. Jackson's administration, as long as he re- 
tained a seat on the floor, he was one of its leading supporters, and 
at times, and on certain questions of paramount importance, its 
chief reliance. In the hour of trial he was never found wanting, 
or from his post. In December, 1827, two years after his entrance 
in the House, Mr. Polk was placed on the important committee of ' 
Foreign Affairs, and some time after was appointed, in addition, 
chairman of the Select Committee to which was referred that por- 
tion of the President's message calling the attention of Congress 
to the probable accumulation of a surplus in the Treasury, after the 
anticipated extinguishment of the National Debt As the head of 
this committee he made a lucid report, replete with the soundest 
doctrines, ably enforced, denying the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to collect from the people, for distribution, a surplus beyond 
the wants of the Government, and maintaining that the revenue 
should be reduced to the exigencies of the public service. 

The session of 1830 will always be distinguished by the death 
blow which was then given to the unconstitutional system of inter- 
nal improvements by the General Government. We have ever re- 
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garded the Majsville Road Veto as second in importance to none 
of the acts of Gen. Jackson's energetic administration. It lopped 
off one of the worst branches of the miscalled American System. 
Mr. Polk had assailed the bill before its passage with almost soli- 
tary ehergy ; and one of his speeches,* in which he discusses the 
general policy of the '* American System " in its triple aspect of 
high prices for the public lands, to check agricultural emigration 
to the West, and foster the creation of a manufacturing popula- 
tion,*— of high duties or taxes for protection, and excessive reve- 
nue, — ^and of internal improvements, to spend this revenue in cor- 
rupting the country with its own money, — should be perused by 
every one who wishes to arrive at sound views upon a question 
which has so much agitated the public mind. When the bill was 
returned by the President unsigned, a storm arose in the House* 
in the midst of which the veto was attacked by a torrent of passion- 
ate declamation, mixed with no small share of personal abuse. To 
a member from Ohio, whose observations partook of the latter 
character, Mr. Polk replied in an energetic improvisation, vindicat- 
ing the patriotic resolution of the Chief Magistrate. The friends 
of States Rights in the House rallied manfully upon the veto. The 
result was that the bill was rejected, and countless ^log-rolling* 
projects for the expenditure of many millions of the public treasure, 
which awaited the decision, perished in embryo. 

In December, 1832, he was transferred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, with which his connection has been so distinguished. 
At that session the Directors of the Bank of the United States were 
summoned to Washington, and examined upon oath, before the com- 
mittee just named. A division of opinion resulted in the presenta- 
tion of two reports. That of the majority, which admitted that 
the Bank had exceeded its lawful powers, by interfering with the 
plan of the government, to pay off the three per cent, stock, was 
tame, and unaccompanied by pertinents facts, or elucidating details. 
Mr. Polk, in behalf of the minority, made a detailed report, com- 
municating all the material circumstances, and presenting conclu- 
sions utterly adverse to the institution which had been the subject 
of inquiry. This arrayed against him the whole bank power, 
which he was made to feel in a quarter where he had every thing at 
stake, for upon his return to his district he found the most formi- 
dable opposition mustered against him for his course upon this ques- 
tion. The friends of the United States Bank held a meeting at 
Nashville to denounce his report. The most unscrupulous misrep- 
resentations were resorted to in order to prove that he had destroy- 
ed the credit of the West, by proclaiming that his countrymen were 
unworthy of mercantile confidence. The result, however, was, that 
after a violent contest, Mr. Polk was re-elected by a majority of 

* On the Buffalo and New Orleans Road Bill 
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more than three thousand. Fortunately for the stability of our in* 
stitutions, the panics which '* frighten cities from their pift>priet7, ** 
do not sweep with the same desolating force over the scattered 
dwellings of the country. 

In September, 1833, Uie President, indignant at the open defiance 
of law by the Bank of the United States, and the unblushing corrup- 
tion which it practiced, determined upon the bold and salutary mea- 
sure of the removal of the deposites, which was effected in the fol- 
lowing month. The act produced much excitement throughout the 
country, and it was foreseen that a great and doubtful conflict was 
about to ensue. At such a crisis it became important to have at the 
head of the Committee of Ways and Means, a man of courage to 
meet, and firmness to sustain, the formidable shock. Such a man 

— was found in Mr. Polk, and he proved himself equal to the occasion. 

Congress met, and the conflict proved even fiercer than had been 
anticipated. The cause of the Bank was supported in the House 
by such men as Mr. McDuffie, Adams and Binney, not to mention 
a host of other names. It is instructive to look back in calmer 
times, to the reign of terror known as the Panic Session. The 
Bank, with the whole commerce of the country at its feet, alter- 
nately torturing and easing its miserable pensioners as they in- 
creased or relaxed their cries of financial agony ; public meetings 
held in every city with scarcely the intermission of a day, de- 
/ nouncing the President as a tyrant and the enemy of his country ; 

deputations flocking from the towns to extort from him a reluctant 
submission ; Whig orators traversing the country, and stimulating 
the passions of excited multitudes, without respect even to the 
sanctity of the Sabbath ; inflammatory memorials poured into Con- 
gress from every quarter ; the Senate almost decreeing itself into 
a state of permanent insurrection, and proclaiming that a revolu- 
tion had already begun ; all the business of legislation in both 
wings of the Capitol postponed to that of agitation and panic ; an 
extrajudicial and branding sentence pronounced upon the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, in violation of usage and of the Constitu- 
tion, — these features present but a faint picture of the alarm and con- 
fusion which prevailed. Consternation had almost seized upon the 

^ the republican ranks, thinned by desertions and harassed by distract- 

ing doubts and fears. But the stem resolve of him whose iron arm 
guided the helm of State, conducted the perilous conflict to a suc- 
cessful issue. Nor should we forget the eminent services of ihe 
individual who presided over the Committee of Ways and Means* 
His coolness, promptitude, and abundant resources were never at 
fault His opening speech in vindication of the President's mea- 
sure, contains all the material facts and reasons on the republican 
side of the question, enforced with much power and illustrated by 
great research. To this spe^h almost every member of the Oppo- 
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•itioD, who spoke upon the question, attempted to reply, but the 
arguments which its author brought forward to establish the power 
of the President under the Constitution, as elucidated by contempo- 
raneous or early exposition, to do the act, which had been so boldly 
denounced as a high-handed and tyrannical usurpation, could neither 
be refuted nor weakened. Mr. McDuffie, the distinguished leader 
of the Opposition in this eventful conflict, bore testimony, in his con- 
cluding remarks, to the " boldness and manliness '* with which Mr. 
Polk had assumed the only position which could be judiciously 
taken. The financial portion of his speech, and that in which he 
exposed the glaring misdeeds of the bank, were no less efficient. 
When Mr. McDuffie had concluded the remarks to which we have 
alluded, a member from Virginia, after a few pertinent observations, 
demanded the previous question. A more intense excitement was ^ 

never felt in Congress than at this thrilling moment. The two 
parties looked at each other for a space, in sullen silence, like two 
armies on the eve of a deadly conflict. The motion of Mr. Mason 
prevailed, the debate was arrested, and the division proved a trium- 
phant victory for the republican cause. The Bank then gave up 
the contest in despair. 

The position of Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
at all times a most arduous and responsible one, was doubly so at 
this session, which will form an epoch in the political annals of the 
country. Mr. Polk occupied it for the first time. From its organi- 
zation and the nature of its duties, this committee must be at all 
times the chief organ of every administration in the House. At 
this session it was for obvious reasons peculiarly so. To attack it, 
then, was to strike at the government ; to embarrass its action was 
to thwart the course of the administration. Extraordinary and in- 
discriminate opposition was accordingly made to all the appropria- 
tion bills. It was avowed in debate, that it was within the scope 
of legitimate opposition, to withhold even the ordinary supplies 
until the deposites were restored to the Bank of the United States ; 
that this restitution must be made, or revolution ensue. The Bank 
must triumph, or the wheels of government be arrested. The peo- 
should never forget the perils of a contest, in which they were 
almost constrained to succumb. The recollection should warn -^ 

them not to build up again a power in the State of such formidable 
faculties. The tactics which we have just described, threw great 
additional labour upon the committee, and particularly upon its 
chairman. Fully apprised of the difficulties he had to encounter, 
he maintained his post with sleepless vigilance and untiring ac- 
tivity. He was always ready to give the House ample explana- 
tions upon every item, however minute, of the various appropria- 
tions. He was ever prompt to meet any objections which might 
be started, and of quick sagacity to detect the artifices to which 
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factions disingenuoasaeas is prone to resort All the measures of 
the committee, including those of paramount importance, relating 
to the bank and the deposites, were carried in spite of the most im- 
mitigable opposition. The true-hearted republicans who conduct- 
ed this critical conflict to a successful issue, among whom Mr. Polk 
occupies a distinguished rank, deserre the lasting gratitude of the 
country. 

Towards the close of the memorable session of 1834, Mr. Speaker 
Sterenson resigned the chair, as well as his seat in the House. 
The majority of the democratic party preferred Mr. Polk as his 
successor, but in consequence of a division in its ranks, the Opposi- 
tion, to whom his prominent and uncompromising course had ren« 
dered him less acceptable, succeeded in electing a gentleman, then 
_^ a professed friend, but since, a decided opponent of the President 

and his measures. Mr. Polk's defeat produced no change in his ■ 
course. He remained faithful to his party, and assiduous in the 
performance of his arduous duties. In December, 1835, he was 
elected Speaker of the House of Representatives, and chosen again 
in September last, after an animated contest. The duties of this 
difficult situation, it is now conceded, he has discharged with rare 
fidelity and fairness. In the beginning unusual difficulties were 
thrown in his way by an animosity which was sometimes carried to 
an extent that called forth general animadversion. During the first 
session in which he presided, more appeals were taken from his de- 
/ eision than had occurred in the whole period since the origin of the 

Government ; but he was uniformly sustained by the House, and by 
many of his political adversaries. Strangers of all parties who vLut 
Washington are struck with the dignity, promptitude, and imparti- 
ality with which he presides over the deliberations of the House. 
It was with great pleasure that we heard, but the other day, an emi- 
nent member of the Opposition in that body, bear the same testi- 
mony. Notwithstanding the violence with which he had been as- 
sailed. Congress passed, at the close of the session in 1837, an 
unanimous vote of thanks to its presiding officer, from, whom iX 
separated with the kindest feelings ; and no man, now, could enjoy 
its confidence and friendship in a higher degree. His calmness 
and good temper have allayed the violence of opposition, in a sta- 
tion for which his quickness, coolness, and sagacity eminently 
qualify him. 

Few public men have pursued a firmer or more consistent course 
that Mr. Polk. Upon several emergencies, when the current of 
popular opinion threatened to overwhelm him, he has sternly ad- 
hered to the convictions of duty, preferring to sink with his prin- 
eiples, rather that rise by their abandonment. This« we have no- 
ticed, was the ease after his bank report in 1833, and he incurred 
the same hazardt when in 1835 he avowed his unalterable pur- 
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pose not to separmte from the democratic party in the presi^ntial 
elecdon. On each of these occasions, the popular exckement in 
his district, would hare appalled and driven hack a timid and time<- 
serving politician. Hkd he been governed by selfish motives \ had 
he consulted his own personal ease and looked to his re<electi«n 
alone ; had he, in short, regarded success more than principle, he 
would have yielded his own convictions to the indications, not to te 
mistaken, of popular opinion. But he took counsel of nobler sen 
timents, and with a fearlessness characteristic of his whole public 
course, avowed and persisted in his well-matured determinations. 
He succeeded in carrying truth home to an enlightened constituency, 
was sustained by incre^ing majorities, and is now so strong in the 
good will of his district, that at the last election no opposition was 
atlbempted. Nothing can be more false than the charge of subserr 
"viency which has been brought against him, in common with the 
prominent supporters of the late administration. It is true, that 
despising the cant of no party ^ which has ever been the pretext 
of selfish and treacherous politicians, and convinced that in a popu- 
lar government nothing can be accomplished by isolated action, he 
has always acted with his party, as far as principle would justify. 
Upon most of the prominent meatures of the late administration, 
however, his opinions were not only generally known, but he had 
actually spoken or voted, before the accession of Gen. Jackson to 
power. 

Mr. Polk is a ready debater, with a style and manner forcible and \ 

impressive. In discussion, he has been always distinguished by 
great couftesy, never having been known to indulge in offensive 
personality, which, considering the prominence of his course, and 
the ardor of his convictions, is no small merit. As a proof of his 
exemplary assiduity, he is said never to have missed a division, 
while occupying a seat on the floor of the House, his name being 
found upon every list of the yeo^.and nays. His ambition was to 
be a useful member as well as a prominent actor, and accordingly he 
always performed more than a full share of the active business of 
legiBlalion. In person he is of middle stature, with a full, angular 
brow, and a quick and penetrating eye. The expression of his counte- 
nance is grave, but its serious cast is often relieved by a peculiarly 
pleasant smile, indicative of the amenity of his disposition. The 
amiable character of his private life, which has ever been upright 
and pur«, secures to him the esteem and friendship of all who have 
the advantage of his acquaintance* 
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f To establish a sound system of banking and currency would 

probably require no greater sacrifices than will be necessary tp 
rebuild that which has been the cause of so many calamities both ^ 
public and private. But, if we may believe the newspapers, the 
great body of oiAr legislators, both State and Federal, have no higher 
• object in view than to restore the old system without improvement 

or alteration, and as this cannot be done without a resumptioi^o^ 
sfflscie payments, io this subject shall our remarks in the present 
article be confined. 

Resumption of specie pa3rments ! Hew many there are who 
seem to think that it is as easv for the banks to resume as to sus- 
pend — as easy to pay as to incur debts. • Resumption of specie » 

f payments! How few seem to be aware that this involves the dii^ 

covery of the insolvency of men who have long had the rt'putati(m 
of being very rich — the destruction of innumerable speculations — 
the loss of millions of imaginary profits — and, what is ..more lb be 
deplored, a fatl of prices, a dulness of busdne8s,.«nd an increased 
difficulty of fulfilling pecuniary obligations. A general reAmption 
> of specie payments is indeed much to be desired, but it cannot be 
effected without exertion on the part of the banks^ and suffering on 
the part of the people. ' ' ,. 

If .the State Banks will not regulate themselves, lyo power on 
eartU can regulate them, except the power that cretfted them, tliat ; 

, 19 to. say. the State governments. A new Natk)nal*Bank w.ould, in f 

a crisis like this, increase our sufferings. Supposing our pi^esent, 
excess- of .paper money to be. thirty millions of dollars, and sup-. 
- posing a new National Bank to circulate t^i^nty milliiDns,. the Utate 
* Banks would have .to contract to the extent of fifty vnilliontf in- 
stead of thirty millions. Tl}ere is no mode of resuming and 8u$r 
tattling' specif payih^nts; t>ut. by reducing our eirculati^g tnedhim 
to a just proportion Wltb' the commodities which we Jitfre to circu* 
late, and to,a,Jtttt proportiop witk thfi circulatrng medium of the 
countries with jwhich'We li^ve the most exteoiive (^ofhmercial coh* 
naetioiM. Air attempt to. establish a new'Kation%l bank WDiild« 
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moreorer, retard a return to specie payments, ftoqae time ifiust 
elapse before it could be brought into operation, t^^X all Uiis time 
a portion of capital would be lying quiescent. The demand for spe- 
cie to pay the first instalments would raise the price of that article 
in the market, an effect synonymous with a further depreciation of 
the notes in circulation. These would, however, be trifling grier- 
ances compared with the additional contractions which thi^ estab- 
lishment of a National Bank would mak^ indispensable. * 

Some are anxious that the Government should assist the money 
corporati(9lis by receiving, for a time, their irredeemable paper. 
But this would only encourage them to increase their issues. It 
would be an attempt to correct the evils of a redundant currency by 
making it still more redundant. Stripped of all disguises, it is a 
proposition that the Government shall redeem the notes of the 
Banks, not indeed by paying gold and silver for them, but by 
giving land for them. It would be thought very strange if any 
one should propose that Government should pay the debts of bro- 
ken merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, or fafmers, or attempt 
lo relieve them from their embarrassments by receiving their dis- 
honored paper in payments for land or duties. But men have one 
rule for judging of individuals, and another for judging of corpo- 
rations. We refuse to sell the public lands on credit to the honest 
and industrious settler, even though he should pay interest for the 
time during which payment might be deferred ; and yet there are 
those among us who would have us part with the public property 
for bank credits bearing no interest, and this after millions on mil- 
lions have been lost by this course of procedure. Only unite half 
a dosen men in a corporation, and then they are, in the opinion of 
many, entitled to. privileges and immunities which none would be 
willing to allow them in their individual capacity. 

But this is not the only objection to this proposal. If the Go- 
vernment receives irredeemable paper from some, it must receive it 
from all, as otherwise *' duties, imposts, and excises, " would not 
" be uniform throughout the Union." Receiving nothing but irre- 
deemable paper, it could pay nothing but irredeemable paper, which 
would be an utter subversion of law and Constitution so far as re- 
gards the inviolability of contracts. 

If Government must pay the debts of the banks, let it be done 
openly, by borrowing money to the requisite amount, and impos- 
ing a direct ^x on the people to meet the interest. A funded 
debt of one hundred or two hundred millions of dollars would not 
be productive of as much evil as would be caused by Government's 
paying the debts of the *banks in the round-about way some have 
suggested. It would be a mere renewal of the caoises which have 
led to the present derangement of currency and exchanges, and 
lead to fresh embarrassments in commerce and credit 
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• 
The solvent l>anlu»'can resume specie payments without any aid 

from the General Government or the States, and so likewise may 

many of the insolvent. For this end they have only to take due 

care that their immediate means shall, 'from day to day, equal the 

small amount of demands for immediate payment. It is one among 

the many beauties of the system, that banks may sustain their credit 

after all their capital is gone. 

For then to resume specie payments, they have only to conform 
their practices, as rapidly as they can and as well as thetr circum- 
stances will admit, to the true principles of commercial banking. 
For them to sustain specie payments, they have only to provide 
I for the prompt settlement of the balances they owe to one another. 

The principal obstacles to a general resumption are the sums the 
banks owe to the General Government and the States, and the 
amount they have loaned, over and above the proper amount of 
their loanable fund, to dealers in stocks and speculators in lands. 
For this excess it will be necessary for them to provide capital. 
Mere credit operations will not here suffice. By commercial <ii8- 
counts a current i6 constantly flowing out of the banks, but another 
current is as constantly flowing in. There can be no such counter 
currents to aid such of the banks as are indebted to the General 
Government or to the States. Neither can there be any in aid of 
such banks as have made loans on accommodation paper to an 
I amount beyond their proper capital. 

Let not the banks affirm that they have it not in their power to 
accomplish this object* Some of them can raise the necessary 
funds by sales of stock and real estate. Such of them as have 
not completed their capital may call in additional instalments, re- 
quiring payment not in stock notes, but in bankable funds. Some 
of them can negotiate loans in Europe, and some in America.* Others 
may diminish the amount of their immediate liabilities by allowing 
interest on deposites left with them for three months and upwards. 
They may all strengthen themselves by reducing the rate of their 
dividends. And, lastly, the creditor banks can, for a suitable com- 
pensation, grant liberal indulgences to the debtor banks. 

None of these propositions will be very acceptable to those to 
whom they are addressed, because they all go to diminish their im- 
mediate profits. But when the whole community is suffering, the 
banks must expect to suffer also. Any bank which is not prepared 
to make the necessary sacrifices for resuming and sustaining spe- 
cie payments, ough| at once to take measures for gradually winding 
up its concerns. Perhaps it would be best for them and for the 
•nation also, if one-third of the whole number should take this reso- 
lution. The present number is greater than can possibly be sus- 
tained by the profits of fair banking. 

The principle \>y which a resumption is to be effected is contrac* 
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tion. But it should he a contraction of currency, not of merc'&n* 
tile loans and discounts. This was the error of the banks at the 
"time of the former resumptiork They held on to their stocks, and 
pressed heavily on the commereiftl community. This was the error 
of the United States Bank in 1818. All its curtailments, except al 
one or two branches, were of mercantile paper. The debtors oq 
stock notes were scarcely affected. 

Perhaps it will be expecting almost too much from poor human 
nature, to require those who have the control of banks to discount 
business paper at the rate their charters allow,* when the market 
rate is considerably higher. We must not be disappointed if many 
ft bank directory confines its regular discounts to the accommoda^ 
tion notes of its own members and their favorites, and if these em- 
ploy the fund thus acquired in '* shaving." This is a necessary 
eonsequence of carrying on the banking business by means of cor- 
porations, and no man who has ever aided in establishing a bank- 
ing corporation has any right to complain of the necessary conse^ 
quences. 

Yet, if the banks consult their permanent, rather than than their 
temporary, interest, they will make almost any sacrifices rather 
than contract their discounts of business paper. The commerce 
of the country is what supports the banks, as the agriculture and 
manufactures of the country are what support its commerce.-— 
The great evil of the system, as managed with us, is, that it some*' 
times makes pric<ss artificially high, and makes them at other times 
artificially low. The average price of the best improved land in 
seventeen counties of Pennsylvania was, in the year 1809, about 
forty-two dollars an acre. Through the speculations occasioned by 
the superabundance of bank issues, it was raised to eighty-five dol-' 
lars in 1815-16. By the reaction of 1819, it fell to less than thirty 
dollars. In some sections of the country, the fall in the price of 
the produce of land was still more remarkable. In 1820-21 conv 
was in some parts of Kentucky and Ohio at ten cents, and wheat al 
twenty cents, a bushel. In May, 1821, flour was one dollar a barrel 
at Pittsburg, and other articles of domestic produce low in propor-» 
tion. In that year, the average price of flour throughout the coun- 
try was, according to Mr. Niles, only two dollars and a half » 
barrel. 

Mr. Ricardo believed that a return to specie payments in Eng^ 
land would cause prices to fall only five per cent. Lord Ashbur- 
tpn (formerly Mr. Baring) has recently stated that the fall was 
about thirty per cent. But, as prices rose again, the fair inference 
is, that the great fall in England, as well as in our own country, 
was not the simple effect of the resumption of specie payments, 
but of the manner in which the resumption was effected. 

Instances have occurred in our own history, of money being very 
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abundant in the atock market and very acarce with the reg4^r 
merchant. As the banks ralue their own saWation, let them guard 
against this in the present crisis. It is not enough for them to issue 
a sufficiency of currency for the exchangi^ of* commodities. The/ 
must issue it in such a if^ay that it shall fhll into the proper hands-— 
that it may pass from the merchant to the fiirmer and mechanic, and 
then back to the merchant. If the banks pursue any other course 
than this, there will be* a ruinous fall of prices. The ability of 
their debtors to pay will be diminished, if not destroyed. Agricul- 
ture will be paralyzed, mantifactures laid prostrate, and commerce 
thrown into the titmost dorifhsioft ; and then, whaterer opportunities 
there may be for usurious gain, there can be" none for maldng profits 
by fair lind legitimate banking. 

The State banks gained nothing, in the long run, by holding on 
to their stocks and pressing on the merchants, at the time of the 
former resumption. Neither did the United States Bank, by the * 
favors it granted to the holders of stocky and its curtailment of 
mercantile discounts. The dulness of btistness that followed in 
the Atlantic States, and th^ rtiin that overspread the Western 
States, were but the natural consequences of this Erroneous policy. 

Et^i^ difficulty may be surmounted if the affairs of the banks are 
conducted with sound judgment The cry that they are in danger ] 
from the Government is got up for partisan effect, or to conceal 
their true reasons for not resuming. The Government has a deep 
interest in specie payments being restored ; for, till this object is 
effected, it must always be exposed to more or less embarrassment 
in its fiscal operations. 

As little danger have they id apprehend from the people.-— 
When, we may ask, was a bank in this tountr^ ever forced to sus- 
pend payment, except by the direct or indirect action of other 
banks ? There was, indeed, a run on the b&nks of New York pre- 
vious to the late suspension, but was not this preceded by a run by 
the bailks on one another ? 

The chief danger to Which the banks are exposed is from them- 
selves. It is believed that the powerful ate antious to take advan- 
tage of the present crisis, to forcd the weak out of existence. If 
bank will war against bank, we will not be answerable for the con- 
sequences. If the banks will not place confidence in one another, 
it cannot be eStpected that the public will place confidence in the 
Banks. 

Very small sacrifices, on the part of these institutions, would 
probably be necessary to product, not a universal, but a general 
resumption of specie payments. Foreign exchanges are decidedly 
in favor of the country. Domestic exchanges are, as indicated by 
the price of bank notes, in disorder ; but when were they not so ? 
If any one wiU take the pains to compare the present prices of 
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th^ notes of distant banks in the New York and Philadelphia mar- 
kets, with the prices they have borne for a series of jears, he will 
find that the additional discount is no more than a fair compensation 
\o the exchange merchant for the additional risk he runs, in the 
general want of confidence occasioned by the want of certainty of 
Uie future policy of the moneyed institutions. A bare assurance 
that they were resolved to resume specie payments at no distant day, 
might raise their notes nearly to par. The notes of the banks in 
the four or five States where the currency is most depreciated, 
must be excepted from this remark. In the other States there has 
not been so great a change in the relative condition of the currency 

* as many imagine. 

The derangement of domestic exchanges may, in part, be artifi- 
cial. Where banks have a monopoly of exchange dealings they 
have an interest in prolonging the confusion, inasmuch as so long 

* as it lasts, they can buy up their own notes at a discount, and sell 
exchange at a premium. Where this derangement of exchanges is 
not intentionally produced it may require but little effort to bring 
things into order. A very small excess of issues may cause a con- 
siderable depreciation of currency. The simple neglect of many 
banks to settle their balances promptly, is of itself sufficient to ac« 
count for the low value of their paper* 

What amount the banks owe to the States we know not ; but the 
sum due to the General Government (exclusive of what is due on 
time by the United States Bank) is now reduced to between four and 
five millions of dollars. In some extensive districts of country not a 
dollar is owing on this score. Very different, in this respect, is the 
condition of the banks from what it was in 1817. Then they 
were deeply in debt to the Government, and the Government deep- 
ly in debt to them. The Treasury Department had then on its books 
dishonored bank credits to the amount of between twenty and thirty 
millions of dollars, the Attempt to transform which into convertible 
funds, operated with great severity on many institutions, and the 
falling due of an instalment of the Louisiana loan, payable on 
Europe, was one of the reasons that induced the United States 
Bank to take those measures in 1818 which spread ruin through 
the country. Now the United States Government owes no funded 
debt either at home or abroad. The amount it owes in Treasury 
notes is inconsiderable, and as these notes are receivable for public 
dues, they, to that extent, diminish the demand for specie. 

The General Government is not, indeed, at this moment, entirely 
free frx>m embarrassment The sums it has deposited with the 
States cannot be immediately recalled ; some importers cannot pay 
their duty bonds, and the '* Deposite Banks ^' require time to meet 
their engagements. Deprived, in this way, of the use of upwards 
of forty millions of the public funds, the Government has, of cour8e» 
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to eneoanter some difficulty in defraying the heavy expenses on 
the frontiers occasioned by the Florida war and the remoral of the 
Indians. But no bank need, unless so disposed, participate in these 
embarrassments. The Gorernment needs not the aid of the banks, 
either in the way of loans or facilities for transfer. It is not neces- 
sary for the public service that currency and exchanges should be 
still further deranged, as would assuredly be done by converting 
commercial institutions into fiscal agencies. 

If the bill to establish an Independent Treasury shall become a law, • 
no bank will be embarrassed in its operations as the late Deposite 
Banks were by the necessary transfers of public funds ; nor, on the 
other hand, will any bank have an advantage over the others in ther 

^ use of the public money, or the privilege of saying what notes shall, 

and what shall not, be received for public dues. It was the exercise 
of this double power by the United States Bank that caused many of 
the disasters that attended the former resumption of specie payments.' 
It was this that enabled it to draw, in a short period, nearly eight 
hundred thousand dollars from the banks of Ohio, and enough from 
the Bank of Kentucky, to deprive it of its specie basis, thereby 
crushing banks, the paper of which was, when the subscriptions to 
the United States Bank were commenced, better than that of the 
banks of Philadelphia. 

Forced importations of specie from abroad are as much to be 
deprecated as forced transfers of it from State to State. The fault 

t is not, taking the country throughout, that we have too little specie, 

but that we h^re too much paper. Forced importations of gold 
and silver may derange the commercial operations of the nations 
with which we have dealings, and thereby lower the price of q^a 
staples in foreign markets ; and, after all, we shall not be able to 
keep the gold and silver in the country unless we withdraw part of 
our paper issues. Between July, 1817, and July, 1818, the Bank 
of the United States imported about seven millions of ^Jollars; 
and, as it and the other banks went on expanding, the merchants, 
■ in this period, exported about twelve millions. Of eight hundred 
thousand dollars thrown into circulation in the city of Charleston 

^ in the early part of 1818, it is said that not ten thousand remained 

on the first of November. The result would have been similar if 
the original amount had been millions instead of hundreds of thou- 
sands. The banks of Louisiana and Alabama strove to avert a sus- 
pension of specie payments by forced importations of specie in the 
commencement of 1837. If, instead of so doing, they had contracted 
their issues of paper, they might have succeeded in their ojbjject. 

Some banks endeavour to increase their stock of the precious 
fnetals by giving a premium for it in their own notes. By this 
very act they raise the price of specie as merchandize, and depre- 
ciate their own notes as currency. If they want specie, let theoi 
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part with any thin^ they have, in exchange for it, rather than with 
their own notes. But let them reduce the amount of paper me'' 
dium till it shall bear a just ratio to the things to be circulated, and 
they will have no occasiori to resort to any unbank-like means to 
increase their supply of the (>recious metals. When currency bears 
a just proportion to commodities, bank credit is supported, not only 
by the specie in the vaults of those institutions, but by the whole 
amount of specie in the country. When bank notes are of equal 
value, in the market, with gold and silver, debtors to banks find 
it as' easy to pay one portion of what they owe in coin as to pay 
another portion in paper. 

For various reasons it is very desirable that gold and silver should 
constitute a larger portion of our active circulating medium than 
they do at present. But it is far from desirable that the stock in the 
vaults of the banks, taking the country throughout, should be great- 
ly increased. An excess of specie in their coffers, ^o long as they 
conduct their business on their present false principles is as much 
to be deplored as a deficiency. When banks find their stock of 
specie doubled, they seem to think that they Can double their circula- 
tion. The necessary consequence of this is, an inflation of prices, 
a diminished exportation of domestic products, and an excessive 
importation of foreign goods, followed by the reaction which over- 
trading brought on by over-banking is sure to occasion. 

What Is really desirable is, that the banks shall so manage their 
business as to render it necessary to keep on hand a less amount of 
specie than has hitherto been usual. It is a dead weight to them, 
and, where it exceeds what is necessary to support their current 
crodit, it is of no more use to the community than ore in the mines 
af Peru. Excepting that small amount of coin which is required 
for retail transactions, our currency in even the best of times con- 
sists of convertible paper. In our domestic trade, the connection 
be|weei^ coin and notes is maintained by the storekeepers paying to 
the merchants the metallic money they receive, by the merchants de' 
positing it in the banks, and by the latter paying it out in various 
ways to meet the demands of retail trade. The current that thus 
flows out of the banks is equalled by another current that flows in. 
^ tt is very frequently A very dmall current, but still suflicient to keep 
specie and paper on * level in the market. The whole amount of 
specie disbursed in this way, by all the banks in the city of Wash- 
ington,.iii the twelve months Which preceded the grand catastrophe, 
ife said not to have exceeded one hundred thousand dollars. By paying 
to the community but three hundred hard dollars in each day in the 
year, the banks kept on an average two millions of current credit on 
a par with gold and silver. When foreign exchanges are in favor of 
the country, the banks require but little more specie than is neces- 
sary to pay the balances due by them to one another. If they would 
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be governed by the true principles of commercial banking, they 
might greatly reduce this dead weight, for then exchanges between 
difierent parts of the country, would balance themselres. 

In some of the States it may not be very easy to bring the banks 
to act on correct principles. This is more especially to be appre* 
bended in those States in which the capitals of the banks have 
been supplied, either wholly or in part, by the State Governments. 
Where this is done, the Directors have a great intereat in making as 
much profit for themselves as they can out of the banks, and little 
interest in keeping the capital sound. 

Irregularities must also be ejtpected to prevail for a time where 
there are banks with many branches. There, free competition, 
which is as desirable in banking as in other kinds of business, does 
not exist. 

Other difficulties must be cfxpected to arise from the different 
kinds of business which have in some strange way become connect-' 
ed with banking. In some places, the banks construct railroadsi* 
build houses, make water-works, produce gas-lights, deal in cotton^ 
and one bank even sells wine by the bottle ! Such at least is a fair 
inference from its returns to the legislature, wherein *' profits from 
hotel '* are set down among its annual gains. 

Into the cotton trade, many of the banks are said to have en- ^ 
tered on a very extensive scale. 

All this is wrong. Banks have properly but one business to pur- 
sue, and that is, after having invested their capital in permanent se-' 
euritids, to discount business paper. Neither the cotton trade nor 
any other branch of merchandize can be carried on by corporations 
as advantageously to the country as it can by individuals.^ By 
monopoly operations the banks may for a time keep the most im- 
portant of our articles for expoit at an artificially high pric6; but 
this must lead to over-production, and a probable glut of the English 
market, the effect of T^hich may be such a fall in the price of cptton 
as to make it for a time hardly Worth cultivating. By engaging in 
the cotton trade the banks do, moreover, deprive the merchants of 
their lawful gains, and thereby deprive them oi the means of pay- 
ing their debts. 

Other difficulties arise from the manner in which the banks are 
distributed through the country. The real demand for banks ana 
currency is in {Proportion to the density of papulation and the divi- 
sion of labor. In some of the States, there is little real Remand for 
either hanks or eurfency. The farmers and plantefs oiwn the land 
and cultivate it without the aid of hired hands. They have conse- 
quently neither rent nor wages to pay. Their own soil and their 
own toil supply them with most of their food and clothing. They 
get such foreign commodities as they want, and some domestic fa- 
brics, from a neighbouring storekeeper or merchant, and pay him 
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wh6n their crop is matured — ^not'in money, but in wheat or other 
produce. Where this order of things prevails, there can be little 
demand for currency, and little use for banks. Yet, from the data 
that have been published, it appears that in one of the new States, 
tiie circulating medium is in proportion to the things to be circu- 
lated as one to three or four, while in one of the most industrious 
and most thickly settled of the old States, and where the division 
of labor has been carried to the greatest extent, the proportion is 
only as one to twelve or fourteen. Can we wonder that the curren- 
cy of some of the States, is greatly depreciated ? 

This state of things has been produced in a great degree by erro- 
neous notions of the functions of banks. There is in the new States, 
a great demand for capital to make permanent improvements of the 
land, and a vain attempt has been made to supply the place of this 
capita] by a species of credits which, unless they be promptly re- 
deemed, perish in the using. 

In some quarters of the country efforts are making to relieve the 
existipg banks by an issue of State bonds, or by establishing new 
banks with State bonds for their capital. This is neither just nor 
fair. It is mortgaging the property of the whole community for 
the benefit of a part. State loan offices^ though not free from ob- 
jection, are much less objectionable than State banks. State loan 
offices would lend capital instead of credit, and there would be a 
chance of their loans being distributed with some little show of 
fairness. 

The effects which are produced by frequent expansions and con- 
* tractions of the currency, are similar to those which would follow 
from ^repeated changes in the weight and fineness of our standard 
, coih if we had none but metallic money. If this truth were gene- 
rally understood, it would be evident to every man, that when ex- 
pansion has proceeded so far as to cause suspension, the contraction 
necessary to effect resumption, must diminish the circulating me- 
dium in so great an extent as to render impossible a literal fulfilment 
of many contracts. Compromises must then be resorted to, the 
creditor in some cases granting longer time to the debtor ; in others 
accepting land or commodities instead of money ; and in others 
giving a discharge in full though but part of the sum stipulated may 
l^ paM. The banks slfould make many such compromises with 
individuals, and individuals should make them with one another. 
It is the duty of each and every one of us to make great exertions 
to pay our just debts; but it is equally our duty to forgive our 
debtors when they have nothing to pay. 

Going to law will in many instances give less to the creditor than 
he could get by a compromise founded on correct principles ; and if 
debtors were only willing to place a just value on their property, a 
large amount of outstanding obligations might be discharged by 
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transfeVs of land and commodidet. But, unfortunately, the d^u- 
sions caused by an exfmnsion, are not always dissipated by a con- 
traction. Men estimate their possessions at what, during the height - 
of speculation, they supposed would be the value they would inti- 
mately attain, and are unwilling to part with them for less. Ai^ 
equitable mode of paying many debts would be, by giving land or 
goods at the prices they bore when the debts were contracted. 

A great many incumbrances might be got rid of, by a simple ex- 
change of securities, on the principles adopted in the clearing-house 
of the London bankers. Where A owes B, and B owes C, and C 
owes A, it is evident that all that is wanted to effect a satisfactory 
adjustment, is, a knowledge of the relationship of the parties to one 
another : and without such knowledge the debts of all three may 
remain undischarged forever. 

If the banks will pursue a judicious course, and private citizens 
take the proper means for liquidating their outstanding obligationsi 
and be content to put a rational estimate on their possessions, the 
nation may soon reach a state of prosperity surpassing any that it 
has hitherto enjoyed. That the resumption of specie payments 
will not be succeeded by such a paralysis as followed the former 
resumption, we have grounds for hoping, in the different manner in 
which this great work is being effected, and in the changed condition 
of our own and foreign countries. 

The former resumption was h forced resumption, effe6ted through 
the instrumentality of a stock-jobbing bank operating on the funds 
of Government, and crushing other banks to save itself. 

Now, the preparations for resuming have been made in the natu- 
ral way, the action of the General Government being negative rather 
than positive, and the simple force of public opinion inducing the 
banks to take the requisite measures for restoring specie payments. 

Then, the attempt was made to coerce a simultaneous return to 
specie payments from the northern boundary of New York to Loui- 
siana, and from the Atlantic to the Mississippi ; and to transform 
Into convertible paper a great variety of notes which were variously 
depreciated from two to twenty per cent, below par. 

Now, the resumption of spiecie payments is begun in the natural 
way by the banks in the most commercial State taking the lead, and 
exerting all their influence to induce the other banks to imitate their . 
example. 

At the time of the attempt at the former resumption, the country 
had not recovered from the exhaustion produced by the war. Now» 
it has enjoyed peace for twenty years, and its productive powers 
have been increased many fold. 

The Bank of England, which had suspended specie payments to 
1797, began in 1817 to take those measures which enabled her to 
resume in 1821. On the collapse of business which followed it is 
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unnecessary to dwell. It was^ in %onjuiictlon with the mode of ope- * 
ration ailopted by our banks, a great cause of the dulness.of busi- 
ness that prevailed for a time ip the United States. Now England 
kas gold enough and to spare : and is in a condition to be a better 
customer for our produce than she was at any previous perjod. 

At the forme/ era, all the commercial countries of Europe, were 
exhausted by the wars which grew out of the French revolution, 
. The long continuance of peace has now increased their weal.th, so 
as to afford us a more entensive, and more profitable trade with them, 
and increased their capital so much, as to enable them to grant us 
credits to a greater aiAount and for a longer time than was formerly 
practicable. 

' la 1817, the independence o( South America was not achieved, 1 

and the working of the mines was suspended by the hostilities that 
were then raging. The mines are now comparatively productive 
. and we enjoy an open and considerable trade with those countries. 

Sifce that period, the export trade to Chiiia has undergone a 
material change, cotton goods taking, to a great extent, the place of 
silver. The occasional demand for Spanish dollars for the Asiatic 
.trade was among the embarrasshients to which the banks were 
exposed at the former attempt to resume specie payments. 

The great farming interest of the United States, which was one 
of the interests most deeply affected by the speculations which grew 
out of the expansions between 1814 and 1818, is now in a sound con- 
dition. Taught wisdom by bitter experience, it abstained from spec» ) 
ulation during the expansion of 183&-37. Only a month before the 
suspension of specie payments, when mercantile notes were at a 
discount of two or three per cent, a month in Philadelphia, any 
amount of money wanted on landed security in the neighbouring 
counties of Chester and Lancaster, could be procured at five per 
cent, per annum. 

All these are reasons why the banks should make the sacrifices 
necessary to reestablish their credit. The condition of things is 
such as to open the prospect of a very extensive and very profitable 
trade, both foreign and domestic, and the more extensive and more 
profitable the tra^de of the, country, the more lucrative must be the 
business of banking. 

We do not pretend to say that this good work can be effected 
without breaking some banks, and many individuals : but this must* 
be the result, if reform should be deferred for twenty years. Con- 
fidence can never be restored, till it is satisfactorily ascertained, 
what banks and what individuals are worthy of confidence. 

If the Banks will only separate their concern^ from those o{ the 
Government, and provide ways and means fior the prompt settlement 
of the balances they ow^ to one another, our paper currency will be 
brought into a' better condition, than it has been in any previous pe* 
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liod of #iir history. If tbiey obstiifttelj^ reftue to take this cour8«» 
we may, for a time, have, as we had in^l819r2l9 not only a d^pre-' 
ciated, but a deficient, currency ;-— o^e, have currencies of almost 
as many different values as we have banks. By a prompt settle- 
*ment of balances, the notes of the three hundred banks of New Eng- 
land have been kept at par throughout the Eastern Statc;^. By adopt- 
ing a similar policy, the banks of the South and West may cause 
their notes to be as much sought aAer, as the notes of the Bank of 
the United States were in the days of its greailest glory. 

Some expense will be incurred at the commencement of a sound 
system, but this will be inconsiderable when compared with the ad- 
vantages that will accrue. In no other way can the requisite amount 
of sound paper medium be supplied, a ruinous fall of prices be prd?- 
vented, and confidence be generally restored. 

When the system is fairly brought into operation, it will entail 
little or no expense on the banks that conduct their affairs on com* 
mercial principles. Confining their credit dealings to business pafper. 
they will find what they owd to some banks exactly balanced by 
what is due to them by others. 

Vacillation must be the order of the day, in a country where there 
are eight or nine hundred independent sovereignties coining money 
out of" paper. The temptations of great immediate gains will al- 
ways be luring them from the plain principles which ought to regu- 
late their conduct. Our currency is, moreover, liable to be affected 
by every commercial change of affairs in Europe. So long as capi- 
tal is as relatively superabundant in England as it is at present, 'our 
banks may by concerted action, keep an immense amount of paper 
in circulation, and yet not turn foreign exchanges so far against us 
as to deprive themselves of their metallic basis. To what extent 
the whole number of banks in a country may, under the most fa- 
Torable circumstances, increase their issues and yet avoid suspendr 
ing specie payments, is a problem of political economy which has 
nevev yet been satisfactorily solved. We were in a fm way of 
solving it, when the Bank of England in 1836 withdrew its credit 
from the " American houses," and our own Government issued the 
famous <* Specie Circular." Men who have no higtiir object in view 
than the gratification of their philosophical curiosity, may regret 
that our banks were not suffered to go on expanding till they* had 
reached the utmost limits of expansion ; but then the revulsion that 
would have ensued would have been overwhelming. If Bank and 
State be reunited they will not probably have to w$it long before 
their curiosity will be fully grfitified ; and the revulsion that will 
then ffllow may finish the system. 

The manly course of the United States Administration, must give 
great satisfaction to the Democracy of the country. We should be 
very unwflling to deprive the Lei^slature and the banks of New 
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Itork, of any praise to which they iflhe justly entitled. But what, 
would have been the condi^on of things, if the Administration had 
yielded to the strenuous, and apparently preconcerted, efforts made 
> hy parties extending from Boston to New Orleans, to compel it to 
riHeire irredeemable paper ? There would then have been no fixed 
standard of value in the country. Neither would there have heen a 
banner, under which the friends of sound currency and sound credit 
could have rallied their forces. The circulating medium of the whole 
Union would have been in a condition resembling that of certain por- 
tions of the South West. The members of Congress who have now 
but feebly expressed their wish that irredeemable paper should be 
received i(k a little season^ would then have carried a resolution to 
this effect triumphantly through both houses. Then many evils 
which may now be transient would have been prolonged indefi- 
nitely : for when motives of temporizing expediency are once suf- 
fered to guide the policy of a nation, occasions can never be want- 
ing for bringing such motives into repeated action. 

The firmness of the Executive has preserved the country from suf- 
ferings greater than any foreign foe could inflict upon us. Though 
deserted on fiiis vital question by many of its professed friends, 
perplexed by the factious conduct of some of its subordinates, and 
assailed with unrelenting virulence by its old opponents, it has 
spurned the measures of time-serving expediency which so many 
h^ve tried to force it to adopt. A remarkable spectacle has been 
exhibited. The men who have, or who seem to have, the most 
wedhh, have been doing all in their power to break up the very 
•foundliliions of property ; and the Administration, in resisting their 
efforts, has received little support except from those whose own 
sinewy arms giv6 them all the wealth they possess. Fearful has 
t>een the struggle between the industrious classes of society and 
t^e AdmThistration on the one side, and the banks and speculators 
on the other. State and Municipal authorities. Legislative, Judi- 
cial, and Executive, have, some from compulsion and some from in- 
clination, all bowed to the mandates of the money-power. They 
}kave suspended the operations of the laws, tortured legal inge- 
nuity to 9vade their force, or openly trampled them under foot* 
llie Democratic Administration of the General Government has 
had fearful enemies to contend with, but it has never blenched. It 
has nobly vindicated the insulted majesty of Law and Constitution. 
It has stood firm, and it has stood almost alone, in this high post of 
moral dignity; and it is already receiving its reward in the cheer- 
ing pro«p«ct of the termination of bank anarchy, and of the conse- 
quent ascendency of law and order in the whole length and breadth 
of the land. 
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COTTON. 

^ THIBD AXD CONCLUDIKO AJKTICLX. ) 
THE P&ODUCTION AND XANUJACTURE OF FORSIGK COUNTHIES. 



'The wlews relative io ike domestic growth and manafacture of 
this great staple which were given iu our March and April num* 
bers, were neceasarily restricted to the leading facts and principles 
which were supposed to throw the strongest light upon 'their inti- 
mate connection with the general prosperity of the whole country. 
In euierin|r upon the vast field of inquiry which the produce and 
manufacture of cotton throughout the rest of the world presents, 
we shall be -compelled to confine our remarks to such limited por- 
Jtions of this great expanse, as may aerve to furnish the most parti* 
nent illustratioos of the causes of their present importance. 

For a long succession of ages tlie only cotton, of which any in* 
formation is now extant, was produced in those regions where the 
arts appear tp have reached -a high degree of perfection, while all 
other portions of the globe were involved in ignorance and harbar- 
Isnu The cultivation and manufacture of this material acem to 
have been common employments in India at an era far beyond the 
range of the profane records of our race. Five handred years 
before Chrisi, the Father of History preseated himself to tfaa 
Greeks, assembled at the celebration of the Olympic games, and 
reci-ted to 4heni his narrative of the most novel and interesting ob* 
jects which had come to his knowledge during his long exile from 
his native land. Of the facts which he had gathered in his wander* * 
lags into remote regions, the existence of a kind of wool, possess^ 
Ing a degree of fineness and excellence far superior io that produced 
by sheep, whi4di was found growing upon plants in India, and was 
manufactured by the natives into cloth in which they generally 
dressed themselves, doubtless appeared among the most marvellous 
to his auditors. The account may be found in the third book of 
Herodotus, and contains our first authentic information of the 
growth and manufacture of cotton. It is evident, from the manner 
of the narrative, though oo further particulars on this subject are 
atated, that coitoo was then extensively manufactured by the people 
of India. 

Notwithstaading the wonderfid improvements which have been 
introduced by modem skill and science into every branch of the 
manufacture of cotton, it is admitted on all hands, that nothing can 
be prodnced in any other part of the world which compares in 
point of delicacy and elegance with the muslins manufactured by 
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primitiye processes in some parts of that region. Yarn, greatly 
superior in the essential requisites of fineness, softness, and dura- 
bility, to any which can be made in Europe, is spun by the Hindoos 
solely by the fingers, without the assistance of either cards or 
wheels of the most simple form. This is effected by a degree of 
manual dexterity and delicacy of touch which appears to be unat* 
tainable by individuals of European descent. The looms in which 
these unrivalled fabrics are woven, perfectly correspond in rude- 
ness with the mode of spinning employed in the preparation of the 
material. 

That a race, endowed with such an extraordinary physical apti* 
tnde for the highest proficiency in manufactures, should have re- 
mained stationary, in this respect, for unnumbered ages, will not 
occasion surprise when we reflect upon the institutions under which 
they have lived from a very remote period of antiquity. The es- 
tablishment of caste, and of hereditary employments, has prevail- 
ed among the native population of India as far back as our know- 
ledge of their history extends. Unless where partial and local 
changes have been introduced and maintained by the power of the 
belligerent foreigners who have, at various periods of its history, 
subjugated the country— the employment of the industrious classes* 
as well as the advantages derived by them from their productions, 
has been strictly regulated by customs of Ibe highest antiquity. 
The mass of agricultural produce passes through the hands of the 
several individuals whose hereditary labor is applicable to its culti- 
ration or manufacture, each of whom receives his proportion de- 
termined by immemorial usage. The prescriptive officers estaln 
lished in the native communities, are also entitled to a proportion 
of the products of the soil and labor of the operatives. Property 
in land, in the commonly received sense of the term, was wholly 
unknown in India before Lord Cornwallis, at the close of the last 
century, gave qualified titles to a portion of two or three provinces 
which comprehend a very insignificant portion of the British pos- 
sessions in Hindostan. Whoever was master of the political and 
military organization of any particular region, was held to be the 
only true and lawful proprietor of the soil. The actual head of the 
government has, in all ages, been regarded throughout India as the 
absolute owner of every part of the territory over which his autho- 
rity extended ; and the immense population of that vast region have 
never enjoyed any right in the soil beyond the naked privilege of 
occupation. 

Every person of reflection will perceive that such a tenure of 
real property, coupled with a system of prescriptive labor embrac- 
ing all the pursuits of industry, must inevitably prevent the adop- 
tion of any modification in the pursuits of industry devolving upon 
each class, acting Independently in a sphere of duty regulated 
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through uanumbered ages. A slight change would materially affect 
the means of livelihood of vast numbers depending upon the pro- 
cess which might become the subject of innovation, and would 
lead, if such alterations should become general, to the total de- 
rangement of the established structure of such a state of society. 
Hence the uniform resistance manifested on all occasions, by all 
classes of the Hindoos, whenever even trifling improvements have 
been attempted upon any of their native customs. The present 
lords of the soil of India have found it indispensable, for the pre- 
servation of their ascendancy, to cautiously abstain from all inter- 
ferences, either by influence or power, in the habits or employments 
of the native population. Whenever new objects of cultivation, or 
new processes of manufacture, have been established, it has been 
done (as in the case of the production of indigo in the new and im- 
proved mode) under the immediate direction of Britbh managers^ 
and cannot be said to be introduced among the Hindoos in opera- 
tions carried on by themselves. 

It cannot be regarded as astonishing, that in such a state of social 
polity, the knowledge of those potent agents which have been 
mainly instrumental in producing an entire revolution in the condi- 
tion of the mass of the people of Europe within the last three or 
four centuries, has never effected any perceptible change in the 
East. The effects of the introduction of the art of printing among 
our ancestors were almost magical— corresponding with its supposed 
origin daring a period of general ignorance. The information 
which was rapidly diffused by this means soon overthrew many of 
the grossest corruptions of both civil and rtfigious affairs ; while 
the use of gunpowder levelled at once the proud distinction pre- 
viously enjoyed by hereditary rank in actual warfkre,-^-and in a short 
time subverted, or rendered powerless, the most oppressive reg^la^ 
tions of the feudal ages. Both printing and gunpowder were vta* 
questionably known and used in their substantial forms during many 
centuries in the East, before they were introduced into Europe. 
Ingenious fireworks for the purposes of parade and ornament were 
made with gunpowder — splendid volumes printed with inks which 
vie with the colors of the rainbow — but neither Information nor 
power appear to have been communicated to the mass of society by 
these potent and active instruments of civilization. 

The annals of mankind present to the researches of the political 
student no subject of deeper interest, than the investigation of the 
causes of the relative progress and comparative condition of the 
predominating races of Asia and Enrope. Up to a recent period, 
the Asiatics were far more accomplished in every pursuit which 
gives strength and ornament to society than any people in Europe. 
Their warriors were as brave — ^their statesmen more profound and 
•kilfal — ^while in the arts of luxury, and the el^)|[aneies of social life, 
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as well as in literary and speculative pursuits, the inhabitants of the 
East had attained a high degree of superiority and refinement, while 
Europe was plunged in barbarism. But while the one anxiously 
clings to the quietude, and aversion to innovation^ characteristic of 
declining age, the other rushes forward in the career of improve* 
m^nt with all the ardor and energy of youth. Emerged from the 
deepest state of ignorance — indeed from actual slavery, as have 
three-fourths of the people of Europe since the introduction of 
printing and gunpowder among them — they have marched on with 
rapid strides, and their progress appears to be daily increasing. 

It is not within our design to enter upon this wonderful contrast, 
further than to express the opinion, that the establishment of the 
great principle of substantial responsibility in the modern admin- 
istration of government, has undoubtedly exercised a controlling in- 
fluence in producing this vast difference, since the improvement of 
the several nations corresponds closely with the extent of the ope- 
ration of this principle, — a principle which owes its origin entirely 
to the general difiusion of knowledge. 

The idea that rulers are responsible to the people over whose 
interests they are the guardians, has never been introduced into 
Asia. There the population are entirely passive with regard to the 
character and conduct of those who manage their highest concerns. 
While the Duke of Wellington commanded an English army in 
India, at the commencement of the present century, he stated in 
one of his despatches, that ** the people of this country are the only 
philosophers about their governors that I ever met with — if indif- 
ference constitutes that character.** Such appears to have been 
their disposition from the period when Alexander of Macedon first 
invaded India up to the present hour. By the notices on the habits 
and condition of this people, which are found in Arrian*s account 
of the regions invaded by the Great Conqueror, collected from co- 
temporary evidence, it would seem probable that their customs, as 
well as their advancement in the arts, were then quite similar to 
their present condition. 

The responsibility we have mentioned is altogether essential to 
the security of individual acquisitions. While the fruits of labor, 
skill, and anxious thought, may be realized or not, according to the 
caprice or cupidity of superior power, all wholesome stimulus is 
taken from improvement. None but gamblers would embark in 
comprehensive, and permanent plans of enterprise upon such con- 
ditions. The power of snatching from industry its honest acqoisi* 
tions, without warning or preparation, under whatever name or form 
it may be exercised, is essentially tyrannical. Whether this power 
manages all the functions of political government, or is permitted 
to control those facilities of commercial interchange which inevita- 
bly arise from the mutual wants of all civilized communities, the 
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absence of responsibility is equally destructive of that security 
which is the true element of substantial advancement. It is only 
where absolute security is enjoyed, that the foresight and skill which 
experience and calculation furnish, can be applied to great transac- 
tions so effectually as to supersede those disastrous results which 
are often brought about by reliance upon what is vulgarly termed 
chance or luck. 

In the East, the successive expedients of commercial interchange 
from simple barter, when one commodity is directly exchanged for 
another, to the substitution of coin as an intermediate measure of 
the value of each article of commerce — and the final representation 
of coin by means of paper bearing the same nominal appellation, 
received upon confidence or authority — appear to have been all 
adopted, in their turns, ages before any immediate and direct inter* 
cburse was opened between India and Europe. That ingenious 
system of plunder which enables dexterous and unprincipled mana- 
gers to extort the earnings of industry in a less repulsive and dan- 
gerous mode than by direct force, was undoubtedly familiar to the 
irresponsible rulers of the Elast long before commerce arose even in 
Italy, whose merchants acquired their. early knowledge from those 
of Armenia, Persia, and India. In those countries the arcana of 
commercial accounts and exchanges, which the rest of Europe de- 
rived from the Italians, were understood before the «ise of money 
was generally known in Europe. While on this subject we may 
be allowed to suggest that it is worthy of the deepest reflectioo, on 
the part of every lover of our free institutions, whether the gross 
anomaly of surrendering the practical regulation of the measure of 
commercial value to irresponsible corporations and individuals, by 
granting to them the power exercised by the greedy and capricious 
tyrants of the East, of creating, without limitation or restriction, 
the nominal representation of coin for their own profit, has not 
already seriously impaired the security of the acquisitions of enter- 
prise and industry? And whether, unless effectual checks are in- 
terposed against the abuse of this power, the confidence, both of 
foreigners and our own citizens, in the efficiency and impartiality 
of the operations of our system of self-government, must not be 
eventually weakened? 

The cultivation and manufacture of cotton, in the course of time, 
appears to have gradually spread from India to other regions of 
Asia; afterwards into Africa; and finally, during the Moorish do- 
minion in Spain, into Europe. Still the cheap food and industrious 
habits of the Hindoos enabled them, down to a period within the 
memory of persons now living, to supply the manufactures of cot- 
ton, both white and colored, in higher perfection and much cheaper 
than any other people. Before the discovery of the route to India 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope, a very extensive overland com- 
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merce was carried on in tbe finer and more expensive descriptions 
of cotton cloths, which formed one of the principal sources of the 
immense wealth derived from the trade with the East, of which ther 
monopoly was so long enjoyed by the Italian Republics. Whem 
the Portuguese opened a direct intercourse with India, the importa^^ 
tion of manufactured cottons yearly increased with the growing^ 
extent of this commerce. Soon afler the establishment of the 
English and Dutch East India Companies, early in the seventeenth 
century, England ivas flooded with the cotton cloths of India, which 
were at the same time elegant and cheap to such a degree, that 
their increasing consumption alarmed all who were employed in the 
ancient manufactures of the kingdom. Numerous publications, 
during that century, set forth the declining state of the worsted 
manufacture in the strongest language, and' rts speedy destructioD 
was predicted, unless measures should be adopted by Parliament to 
atop the importation of the manufactured cottons of India. The 
clamors of the multitudes, interested either as wool-growers or 
manufacturers of worsted, together with a willingness to advance 
the silk manufacture, which had been then recently established by 
French refugees under the royal protection, led to the passage, ia 
1700, of the Act of llth and t2th William HI, which prohibited 
the importation ofthe silks and calicoes of India, and their use, either 
for apparel or furniture. This law was made without any view of 
creating cotton manufactures in England, but was solely intended to 
promote the use of silk and worsted. White cotton cloths were still 
permitted to be imported from India, and while they were allowed 
to be printed in England, this prohibition proved to be entirely fu* 
tile, as such laws have always been in all countries. The act of 
1720, referred to in our former article, was then passed, imposing* 
a penalty on using or wearing colored cloths of which cotton form* 
ed anf part of the material, which eflTectually checked, for the first 
time, the importation of India goods, as well as the manufacture of 
those of England. This specimen of enlightened legislation, which 
has been so often referred to as evincing the policy of England iff 
the protection of her cotton manufactures, was wholly aimed at 
other objects. When the restraints which it enforced were finally 
repealed in 1774, an excise duty was imposed upon dyed and printed 
cottons, which was increased in 1779 and in 1782, when it amounted 
to about sixpence sterling per square yard. This duty was more 
than the actual cost of the various processes of manufacture upon 
a great portion of the goods. In 1787 it was reduced to three and 
a half pence upon all dyed and printed cotton cloths, at which rate 
it remained until 1831, when it was finally repealed by the practical 
good sense of the Reformed Parliament. During its existence 
nothing but the most vigilant and untiring enterprise, aided by a 
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continued series of wonderfal inventiona, prevented the total de- 
struction of the cotton manufacture in England. 

We have given in our April number a brief account of the im- 
provements in spinning and weaving by the machines now in use. 
The arts of bleaching and printing, which were applied to the 
greatest portion of the manufactured cottons, underwent improve- 
ments quite as important. Up to the middle of the last century 
the process employed in bleaching cloth required more than half a 
year for its completion. The fabric was alternately steeped in alka- 
line leys and spread upon grass for many weeks, and was finished by 
being steeped in sour milk or lemon juice, and again spread out for a 
long period. By the introduction of sulphuric acid instead of the 
«ouring process previously used, the length of time necessary was 
aomewhat shortened about 1760. But the application of chlorine 
by the French chemist, Beithollet, in 1785, reduced the period cm- 
ployed in bleaching from months to hours — the space required to 
(he ordinary room of a manufactory — and a heavy expense to a 
mere trifle. A single cent a yard will now amply repay for the 
conversion of the rough, grey, and dirty fabric which comes from 
the looms, into a smooth cloth of snowy whiteness, ready for the 
seamstress or for printing. This tribute of chemistry to manu* 
factures vastly accelerated their increase. Without it, the whole 
Island of Great Britain turned into a bleach field would hardly afford 
aufficient space to spread and whiten the cloths now made. 

During many years the figured calicoes and chintzes brought from 
India were called painted cottons — the pattern being usually drawn 
upon the cloth with a pencil or reed. In other parts of the East 
small blocks of wood were employed for the purpose of fixing the 
colored figures upon the cloth. Tho practice of printing with blocks 
cf wood was solely used in England from the original Introduction 
of the art until 1785, when the great improvement in this branch — 
that of printing by metallic cylinders — was invented by a Scotchman 
named Bell. It was not, however, generally employed till about 
the commencement of the present century, when the enormous for- 
tune acquired by means of this process, by one of the most exten- 
sive manufacturers of England, the late Sir Robert Peel, father of 
the distinguished Tory politician of the same name, attracted the 
attention of all other manufacturers to its application. 

This new mode of printing cloth is performed by means of 
polished cylinders of copper, of a length corresponding with the 
width of the cloth to be printed, upon the surface of which the 
pattern is engraved. By an ingenious contrivance the color is con- 
fined to the engraved pattern, and is printed upon the cloth by the 
revolution of the cylinder. Where several colors are required to 
complete the pattern, the cloth passes successively over the several 
cylinders necessary to finish the design, and thence over a series of 
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metallic boxes heated by steam, which dry and finish it in the course 
of a few minutes. The wonderful saving of labor which has been 
accomplished by this invention, and the various improvements which 
have been made in its application, may be understood when it t» 
stated, that a single cylinder printing-machine, attended by one man 
and a boy, is now capable of producing as mucli work as could be 
performed by a hundred of each in the former mode of block print* 
ing, which is only employed at the present tkne in perfecting the 
most expensive and complicated patterns. 

The ingenious invention of the late Jacob Perkins, of Massachu-^ 
setts, who recently died in England, for the transfer of engravings 
from small steel cylinders to large copper ones, has enabled the pat- 
terns to be multiplied with great cheapness and rapidity* To de^ 
scribe, or even to enumerate, the various improvements which have 
been introduced by the combined aid of scieatiQc discoveries and me* 
chanical skill, into the various branches of the cotton manufacturer 
both in England and this country within a lew years, would greatly 
exceed onr limits. Some branches of the cotton manufacture which 
have been carried to a high degree of perfection in England have, how* 
ever, only been introduced into this country upon a very smaH scale ; 
these are principally the manufacture of the various descriptions of 
cotton-lace, stockings, and sewing-twist. The two former depend 
upon the great improvements which have been, of late years, ap* 
plied to the original stocking frame, invented by William Lee, a 
clergyman of NotttnghamshirCr in 1585. The ancient modes of 
manufacturing stockings upon wires, and lace npon the pillow^ 
have greatly declined in consequence of the wonderful cheapnese 
with which the products of the complicated machines now in opera* 
tion can be afforded. 

The present superiority of the English manufactures of cottoit 
is wholly to be ascribed to the perfection of the machinery em- 
ployed. This has enabled them to combat, with soccess, the ob* 
stacles imposed upon them by prohibitive regulations, excise dutie9r 
and com la^rs. Taxation by the Government, as well as combina- 
tion among the openttives in every instance, seems to have produced 
no other effect than to develope new resourcesr of ingenuhy and en^ 
terprise. The result of every attempt to repress the cotton manu^ 
facture, from whatever quarter, appears to have grven to it increased 
vigor, and to have enabled it, from the superiority of machinery 
alone, to drive from the markets of the East a great portion of the 
articles originally derived from that pn)lrfic source. At this time 
the value of English cotton manufactures exported to India, is much 
greater than that sent to the Um'ted States. 

An idea may be formed of the present extent and value of the 
cotton manufacture of Great Britain from the following data given 
to Parliament in 1834. The value of the raw cotton annually iinK 
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ported was stated at fifty millions of dollars — the number of spindles 
employed in the manufacture of cotton 4nto yarn at ten millions, 
being about five times greater than the present estimated number in 
the United States. The amount of capital Inrested in factories, 
machinery, dtc, was eighty millions of dollars, and the annual ex- 
penditure of wages, is at least an equal amount, which is distributed 
among the rarious employments, as follows : ' 

Paid to Factory Operatives, thirty millions of dollars, 

Hand-loom Weavers, twenty millions of dollars, 
Calico Printers, five and a quarter millions of dollars, 
** Lace Workers, five millions of dollars, 
*^ Makers of Cotton Hosiery, two millions of dollars, 
^ ** Bleachers, Dyers, the Makers of Tools and Machines, 

and to the common Laborers employed in the works, 
twenty millions of dollars. 

The aggregate annual value of the products was estimated at 
about one hundred and seventy millions of dollars — of which manu- 
factures to the amount of seventy-five millions were annually con- 
sumed within the kingdom, and about ninety-five millions exported. 
The whole number of individuals who immediately derived their 
support from the cotton manufacture, was stated at one million five 
hundred thousand souls. 

One of the most sound and distinguished economists of the Bri- 
tish Empire, in speaking of its manufacturing industry, uses the 
f following language, which is worthy of a place in this magazine : * 

'* Those who investigate the history of the human race, who trace 
Iheir slow and gradual progress from their lowest and most abject 
to their highest and most polished state, will find that it has always 
been accompanied and chiefly promoted by the invention of tools 
and engines. What, wc ask, has falsified all the predictions of 
Hume and Smith, as to the increase of the public debt, and enables 
us to support, without repining, a load of taxes which would have 
crushed our fathers, as it would crush any other people? This 
wonderful result has not, assuredly, been owing to any peculiar 
sagacity on the part of our rulers, nor to the miserable quackery of 
sinking funds, custom-house regulations, and such like devices. 
There cannot, indeed, be the shadow of a doubt that it is wholly to 
be ascribed to the stupendous inventions and discoveries of Har- 
graves, Arkwri^ht, Watt, Wedgewood, Crompton, Cartwright, and 
a few others. These added so prodigiously to our capacities of 
production, that we went on increasing in population, and wealth, 
notwithstanding an expenditure of blood and treasure unparalleled 
in the history of the world. It is believed that an individual can, 
at this moment, by means of the improved machinery now in use, 

* J. R. Maccalloch, Edinburgh Review, No. 113. 
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produce about two hundred times the quantity of cotton ^oods that 
an individual could have produced at the accession of George III, 
in 1760 !»»•••••« The high and conspicuous place we oc- 
ctipy among the nations of the earth is not owing to our possessing 
a greater population, a finer climate, or a more fertile soil ; but to 
the superior art we have evinced in availing ourselves of the powers 
of nature. This has multiplied our resources and increased our 
power in a degree that was not previously conceivable. It is not 
going too far to say that we have, at the very least, derived ten 
times more advantage from the spinning-jenny and the steam engine, 
than from all our conquests in India, though these have added a 
hundred millions of subjects to our empire." 

In discussing the alleged depressed condition of the productive 
interests of England in 1832, the same writer thus glances at the 
difficulties which, as were explained in our April number, have, 
from time to time, similarly involved the manufactures of this coun** 
try. ^*It is true that profits in both trade and manufactures are 
very low ; but this lowness is partly, at least, balanced by the greater 
security which now prevails in most brancites of industry; and by 
the absence of those fluctuations which originated in political vicis- 
situdes and the changes in the value of money. During the war, 
fortunes were frequently made by a single successful hit, and were 
as suddenlv lost. The battle of Waterloo doubled the wealth of 
Mr. Ricardo, but had it terminated differently, it is questionable 
whether, instead of being able to retire with a princely fortune, he 
would not have been ruined. Thousands of similar instances might 
be specified. In such a state of things, industry, frugality, and skill, 
ceased to be held in due estimation ; and speculative and expensive 
habits were very widely diffused. The establishment of tranquillity 
and the restoration of our ancient moYictary standard, have again 
placed us in a situation when that economy and attention to details 
we had in a great measure lost sight of, are become indispensable, 
and hence the complaints and murmurs of those who have not for- 
gotten nor laid aside the habits prevalent during what may be termed 
the era of gambling r* We cannot close this account of the manu- 
factures of England without asking our readers to reflect upon the 
parallel between the period just described, and the state of things 
produced in this country by means of the prodigious expansion of 
the currency by the Bank of the United States during the first six 
months of 1835. 

The cotton manufacture of France owes its origin to the conti- 
nental system of Napoleon. Under its influence, machinery in 
imitation of English processes of that day, were introduced into 
various parts of the empire. When his dynasty was overthrown, 
the establishments for the manufkcture of cotton in France, like 
those suddenly created in this country by the late war, were believed 
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to be in immiiient danger of destruction from English competition, 
and under the impube of similar short-sighted views, were bolstered 
np by prohifoitiye duties. This artificial encouragement seduced 
new adventurers into the business, who have been continually beset 
with embarrassments, and as constantly applying to the Government 
to avert their absolute ruin. In the language of the late Premier, 
M. Thiers, the French Government has been required ** to reconcile 
the liberty which the prosperity of commerce requires, with the 
protection necessary to manufactures.'* This perplexing problem 
must be eventually solved in France, as every where else, when 
common sense shall prevail, by relieving individual industry and 
enterprise from the fatal distarbances of legislative interference, 
and permitting the employment of capital to find its own level. 

The French manufactures of cotton are generally of a description 
which receive the highest degree of value from taste and fancy* 
Though the population of France is double that of this country, 
the imperfection of the machinery, the want of systematic industry, 
and the absence of sufficient investments of actual capital have 
rendered it impossible for the French to compete with the English 
in the more important branches, and have restricted its amount to a 
less quantity of the raw material than is now manufactured in this 
country. But the French export cotton manufactures to a consider- 
able extent, both to this country and England, in consequence of 
the beauty of their patterns, which present irresistible temptations 
to the eye of fashion. Dr. Bowring, one of the commercial commis- 
sioners of the British Government, in his evidence before the Select 
Committee on arts and manufactures in 1836, states that the supe» 
riority of the French in matters of taste is remarkable and un« 
doubted, and is principally to be attributed to the wider difiusion of 
the cultivation of the fine arts, which enables them to excel all the 
rest of the world in the elegance of their designs. 

The unrivalled cheapness of the English manufactures forces an 
immense amount of them into France, notwithstanding the severity 
of the prohibitive laws. An illicit trade has been organized to a 
vast extent, the risks of which are regularly insured like those of 
any other branch of commerce. It has been found impossible with 
all the vigilance and energy of the French custom-house ofiicers to 
prevent the transit of English manufactures over the frontiers. In* 
divtduals may be always found on the Exchange at London, who 
will contract to deliver at any specified place in France, any quantity 
of prohibited articles at a settled tariff of compensation. Formerly 
pack horses were employed by the smugglers, but of late these 
animals have been, in a great measure, superseded by the use of 
dogs of a large size. In 1832 not less than five million pounds 
weight of the most valuable English manufactures were, by this 
means, introduced into France; and for several years bobbinet 
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alone of the yearly value of two millions of dollars has been thufl 
imported. We give these details from the most authentic sources, 
for the purpose of illustrating the preposterous futility and demora- 
lizing influence of prohibitive laws which were dwelt upon more at 
length in our April number. 

The cotton manufactures of Switzerland are not extensive, but 
from the remarkable brilliancy and perfection of their colors are 
highly esteemed. The raw material being almost entirely trans- 
ported by land carriage from Trieste or Genoa, the Swiss manufac- 
turers are exposed to important disadvantages, but they work about 
twenty million of pounds into fabrics of great elegance and value. 

The cotton manufactures of the Netherlands, and particularly of 
Belgium, are becoming important. They have not as yet super- 
seded the use of large quantities of English goods, but are understood 
to be in a state of rapid improvement, particularly in the finer and 
more expensive descriptions, where skill in manufacture, for which 
the people of the Netherlands have been renowned for centuries, is 
particularly valuable. 

The oppressive corn laws and timber duties of England, have 
given rise, in every part of Germany, and the North of Europe, to 
heavy countervailing restrictions upon the importation of British 
manufactures. This suicidal custom-house warfare has resulted 
in the creation of the manufacture of cotton in those countries for 
their own consumption, which is increasing tp such a degree, as to 
occasion serious anxiety in England, which, but a few years since, 
enjoyed the undisturbed monopoly of the supply of those wide- 
spread regions. The quantity of raw cotton already consumed there 
may be estimated at not less than a hundred millions of pounds, in 
addition to large quantities of yarn imported from England for the 
purpose of being wrought into cloth in their rising establisments. 

Italy is principally supplied with cotton manufactures of taste and 
elegance by France and Switzerland, and with those of utility and 
comfort by England, excepting the kingdom of Lombardy and Ve- 
nice, subject to Austria. Here the cotton manufacture flourishes 
with considerable vigor, but of its precise extent we are not dis- 
tinctly informed. 

Spain was the first country in Europe into which the manufacture 
of cotton was introduced, — indeed, the growth of the raw material, 
as well as its manufacture, was established during the dominion of 
the Moors in the south of Spain as early as the tenth century. That 
expert and ingenious people carried the manufacture, according to 
the processes then in use, to a high degree of perfection, while th« 
English remained in such a state of barbarism and ignorance as to 
be incapable of manufacturing even the fleeces produced by their 
own flocks, — which for a long period were sent to Flanders to be 
made into cloth, and then returned and sold at exorbitant prices. The 
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expniftion of the Moors from Spain by Ferdinand the Catholic, . at 
the close of the fifteenth century, drove into exile the greatest por« 
tion of the manufacturing population, — ^while the simultaneous dis- 
covery of America withdrew the attention of the remaining inhab« 
itants from the cultivation of these resources of the kingdom, and 
prevented the reparation of the immense loss to its national industry 
produced by the rigorous bigotry of its monarch. At the period of 
the discovery of the new world under the Spanish flag, the people 
of that kingdom were by far the most intrepid, enterprising, and 
intelligent in Europe. Irresistible inducements to emigration were 
then offered to its industrious inhabitants, which nearly destroyed 
its principal manufactures, and yet, at the same time, the severity 
of the prohibitions upon the importation of foreign productions 
for the purpose of replacing them, continually increased. All per- 
sons, excepting the natives of Old Spain, were strictly excluded by 
royal order from holding any pffice or employment within her do- 
minions in the Western Hemisphere, which presented overpowering 
temptations to those engaged in the pursuits of industry to embark 
for America in quest of assured fortunes, — while the substitution of 
foreign manufactures, in place of those which Spain had ceased to 
produce, was rigidly prohibited. This policy would seem to in- 
volve the grossest contradiction — ^but we have witnessed during the 
present session of Congress the expression of similar opinions, 
which makes us reluctant in pronouncing the condemnation of the 
Spanish system. We have seen a Senator of great and acknow- 
ledged ability advocate, with earnestness and zeal, measures intend- 
ed to offer the strongest inducements to our citizens to spread them- 
selves over the fertile regions of the West — and aAerwards vindi- 
cate, with equal eloquence, the system of prohibitive duties, for the 
encouragement of manufactures which can only flourish in a dense 
population ! 

The decay of the Spanish manufactures, coupled with the sever-^ 
ity of the laws prohibiting importations from other countries, neces- 
sarily gave dignity and importance to the profession of smuggling, 
by which the greatest portion of the actual commerce of Spain has 
long been carried on. Whatever the laws may decide, the great 
body of the people who are supplied by the smugglers with many 
of their comforts and some of the necessaries of their social life* 
have not been inclined to regard this pursuit in any other light than 
as exceedingly useful and worthy of general countenance and en- 
couragement The condition of Spain at the present moment is 
worthy of the deepest meditation by the supporters of the prohibitive 
system. At the commencement of the seventeenth century she was 
unquestionably the most powerful and wealthy nation in Europe,— 
and has been brought down to her present lamentable situation 
mainly through this short-sighted policy ! 
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The Great Discoverer of America found the small quantity of 
clothing used by the natives of this Western World within the tro- 
pics, composed entirely of cotton. The cloths produced in Mexico 
of this material are represented by the early writers to have been very 
perfect of thtiir kind. Among the presents sent by Cortez to his 
liege lord, the Emperor Charles V, the grandson of Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic, before-mentioned, were various articles of cotton manufac- 
ture wrought by the natives with a high degree of skill, and most 
exquisitely colored. The raw material grows without cultivation 
throughout tropical America, but how or when its manuiacture was 
originally introduced, must remain wholly a matter of conjecture. 
Since free commercial intercourse has been opened by the indepen- 
dence of all the Spanish American colonial, excepting Cuba, the 
native cotton manufacture in those regions has almost disappeared. 
The rude tribes of Indians who possess none of the elements of 
trade, still supply their own immediate wants from the spontaneous 
produce of the plant which attains in those warm and fertile regions 
the size of a respectable tree, producing a fibre, however, of an infe- 
rior quality. The supply of manufactured cottons throughout the 
former dominions of Spain and Portugal in this hemisphere, is at 
this time generally furnished from England and the United States, 
and forms the basis of a very extensive and increasing commerce. 

The account we have given of the manufacture of cotton has oc- 
cupied nearly the whole space we had assigned both to that subject 
and its growth in foreign countries. In bestowing so much of our 
attention upon this branch, we cannot suppose that we have over- 
estimated its interest and importance. Next to food, the principal 
want of man in every state of society is clothing. The arts which 
facilitate this supply to such an extent, as to bring cloths of great 
elegance and durability within the reach of all classes, are only in- 
ferior in universal utility to agriculture. They contribute directly 
and most materially to the comforts of life among all nations where 
manufactures exist, or to which the products of manufacturing in- 
dustry are conveyed. They minister equally to the comfort and 
decency of the poor, and to the taste and luxury of the rich. By 
supplying one of the greatest wants of life with a far less amount 
of human labor than was formerly required, a larger proportion 
of the energies of the population are at liberty for the pursuit of 
other objects. In the vast revolution, in this respect, which modem 
invenUons have effected, England and this country have been mainly 
instrumental. Had it not been for the ingenuity and enterprise of 
the English manufacturers, the cultivation of cotton would probably 
never have risen to any considerable extent in this country. But 
for the cheapness and abundance of the raw material furnished by 
the United States, England could have pever commanded the mar- 
kets of the world. The saw-gin has conferred the same benefit 
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spoi^ the mannlacturers Of cotton, which the English machinery has 
bestowed upon the producers of the staple. 

We now proceed to state, in completion of our original design* 
some brief notices, correspondent with.the limited space left to us 
for the purpose, of the produce of cotton in foreign countries. Of 
these India first claims our attention, being the original source from 
which Europe derived its knowledge of the commodity. Our infor« 
mation of the quantity actually produced in that vast region is very 
scanty. From its immense population — ^principally clothed in cot- 
ton of native growth, though the exports of British manufactures to 
that country have within the last ten or fifteen years been quite ex* 
tensive, and a considerable quantity has been sent from the United 
States — ^it is probable that its domestic consumption is considerably 
beyond an hundred millions of pounds. Its exports of raw cotton 
to China and England amount to about that quantity. The cotton 
generally produced in India is of a very inferior quality, owing in a 
great degree to the slovenly mode of cultivating and cleaning it*- 
whtch, for the reasons before assigned with regard to the stationary 
condition of the manufacture in that region their English rulers 
have found it impossible to remedy.- A small portion cultivated by 
particular families in the immediate neighbouHiood of the manufac- 
ture of the finest muslins, is represented as very superior in quality— 
but generally the raw cottons of India bear the lowest prices of any 
brought to the English market. 

From India the cultivation of cotton gradually extended into other 
regions of Asia where the climate was suited to its production. 
China, Persia, and Asiatic Turkey all produce cotton, but not in 
large quantities, compared with their population. From the latter 
England drew its principal supply during the infancy of the menu* 
facture — the quantity received from Smyrna during a long series of 
years being greater than from any other quarter. The Malay Pen* 
insula and most of the islands in the Indian Ocean produce cotton — 
but it can hardly be said to enter into commerce. That of the Isle 
of Bourbon, next to the sea-island cotton produced on the coast of 
Georgia and Carolina, which was described in our March numbery 
is the finest in the world. It was formerly carried to England to 
the extent of some millions of pounds annually, and is still an arti* 
ele of commerce on a small scale. 

From Asia the cultivation of cotton was early introduced into 
Africa. During the most brilliant period of Saracenic power and 
renown, it was extensively grown and manufactured in Egypt — but 
with the downfall of the Caliphate it appears to have become eic* 
tinct. This produce was again revived by Mahommed Ali, the pre- 
sent ruler. A few years since, Egyptian cotton attracted great at- 
tention among the manufacturers of Europe, both from the quantity 
brought to market, and its excellent quality. But its cultivation 
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conducted on a principle which is destructive to all permanent pros- 
perity — obedience to superior power in the direction of individual 
enterprise. The crops were wholly raised and sold under the or- 
ders and for the benefit of the Pacha. He has recently adopted the 
plan of manufacturing cotton. This new project will probably 
result as little to the advantage of his people as the former. We 
might feel surprised, notwithstanding his despotic power, at the ex- 
tent and impunity with which he embarks his subjects into the 
most capricious schemes, were not the examples of docility in the 
dependents of the moneyed corporations in our own country quite 
as extraordmary. TTiey have assumed the control of the trade and 
manufacture of cotton to an extent which, unless checked by public 
intelligence, cannot fail to produce the most disastrous results upon 
the commerce and industry of the country. 

l^he producers and manufacturers of cotton iu Egypt are literally 
the vassals of Mafaommed Ali ; and enjoying no power of indepen- 
dent action, are in a more deplorable condition than the producers 
and manufacturers in this country, whose prosperity is alone con- 
trolled by the caprice of irresponsible self-created directors^ The 
latter can only destroy the property of their victims by alternate 
pecuniary temptation and severity — wjiile the former exercises un- 
restrained control over both person and property. Until the Egyp- 
tian system shall undergo a radical chauge, no permanent supply of 
either raw or manufactured cotton will probably be derived from 
that country. 

Most of the other regions of Africa produce cotton, but only for 
domestic use. The manufactures of the northwestern coast, Mo- 
rocco, Fez, d&c, were very extensive two or three centuries since, 
but have greatly declined. Our knowledge of the internal condi- 
tion of those extensive regions is very imperfect, — not sufficient to 
authorize us to express an opinion upon the state <fr prospects of the 
cultivation or manufacture at this time. 

We next come to the production of this staple in America. As 
was before remarked, the cotton plant is indigenous throughout the 
greatest portion of the intertropical regions of this continent as well 
as the West India Islands. In some places it grows spontaneously 
to the size of a tree twenty or thirty feet high — ^and generally, when 
left to itself in congenial situations, it becomes a large shrub. Cot- 
ton early formed a considerable portion of the exports to Europe 
from the^ West Indies, and was extensively cultivated in the Dutch 
colonies of Demerara and Berbice, and the French colony of Ca- 
yenne. Since it has become so extensively produced in this coun- 
try, .the cultivation in these colonies and islands has greatly declin- 
ed, and at this time the annual export from the whole does not 
exceed fire millions of pounds. Mexico and the other Spanish 
American nations produce small quantities only for their domestic 
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manufactsre. Texas, which has latel}r received large acceasiont 
«f population from this cornitry, already produces a coasideraUe 
quantity for exportation, and unless it shall he suhjected to political 
vicissitudes from future attempts of Mexico to regain its lost do- 
minion, or from schemes of conquest of its own, will probably ex- 
port largely hereafter, — ^the soil and climate being understood to be 
very favorable to the production of cotton. , 

L large portion of the extensive terrttorj of Braxil is peculiarly 
adapted to the growth of cotton of superior quality. The exporta* 
tion commenced in 1781, and at the beginning of the present century 
the quantity shipped from Brazil was twice the amount exported 
from this country. The capability of Brazil for the production of 
<otton is almost unbounded, and its cultivation gradually increased 
until 1830 when the export reached forty millions of pounds. The 
fatal temptations attending the legal establishment of a paper cur^ 
vency have, since that time, produced the most melancholy conse- 
quences upon the wealth and commerce of Brazil. Immediately 
after Its independence of Portugal was established in 1825, a bank 
was recognised as a part of the machinery of the Goverament. 
Under the influence of the *■ credit system,'* the productive Interests 
of Brazil blossomed with short-lived prosperity, — but the bitter fruit 
of profligate management has already been matured. 

During several years the fluctuations of value greatly impaired 
the security of property, and involved the financial operations 
both of the Government, and of individuals, in continual embar- 
tassments. The relief afforded, from time to time, by increased 
issues of paper, has at last fixed upon this splendid country, the 
natural wealth of which is probably unequalled by any region on 
(he face of the globe, a depreciation of the circulatiDg medium de- 
structive to all commercial operations. The exportation of cotton 
from Brasil has fallen off at least one-third part within a few years; 
and the present •condition, both commercial and political, of that 
country furnishes a most instructive example of the result of re- 
cognizing by law a deceptive and fraudulent measure of commercial 
value. 

This greatest of calamities which can befall the true and perma- 
nent prosperity of any people, had plunged our fathers into so 
many difficulties, that one of the principal inducements to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States was, to prohibit the 
compulsory receipt in payment of debts of any currency bvt gold 
and silver. The lapse of fifty years seems to have practically effaced 
the lessons of wisdom and jnstice on this subject which wore incul- 
cated by the heroes and sages who achieved the Revolution. Doo* 
trines upon the currency have been recently advocated by Individ 
duals of great respectability and influence, which are identical wilh 
those which raised Shay*s rebellion, and various other outragns 
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iipon pubfic security, in 1786. Relief from the burden of debt, by 
defrauding creditorv through the medium of a legal issue of p»per 
currency, was the object for which these popular commotions 
were fomented. To prevent the sacrifice of property which the 
honest discharge of their liabilities might occasion, orgimized bands 
of armed men prevented the sitting of the courts in some of the 
States, and endeavoured by force to compel the State legislatures to 
authorize the substitution of paper for a sound and equal currency. 
The subsequent progre^ and prosperity of this country is mainly 
to be ascribed to the firmnese of our patriotic fathers in resisting^ 
these misguided attacks. llad the true principles of currency been 
then permanently subverted, thi» country would, within a similar 
period, have perhaps offered to the rest of the world a spectacle 
of poverty, anarchy, and demorarlization as striking as that present'* 
ed by Btazil. The banishment of confidence, and the destruction 
of commercial credit, would have similiariy weakened all public and 
private security. But the firm and sagacious course pursued on 
that, as well as a recent occasion, notwithstanding the clamor of 
many interested and designing individuals, enabled the industry and 
enterprise of the people at large to surmount their temporary em^ 
barrassments without impairing the permanent security of property.. 
Among the beneficial results of this security, we now witness the 
production of a greater quantity of cotton in this country than in 
all the rest of the worTd. At that time not a pound of cotton was 
exported from the United State?. The quantity now exported i» 
more than double the amount that enter? into commerce from alP 
other sources. The crop of this country in 1837 exeeededL six hun^ 
dred and twenty-five millions of pounds — being at least eighty mil^ 
lions larger than that of 1836, as stated in our March number from 
authentic data. 

Before bringing our remarks upon the subject of cotton to a close, 
we must refer the reader once more to Mr. Woodbury's Report, 
where those who may be inclined to pursue thefr investigations be«> 
yond the narrow limits which can be accorded in a monthly period- 
ical, will find an immense collection of the most interesting statist- 
tical facts on this subject, conveniently arranged. We also feel 
bound to acknowledge our obligations to the able works of Messrr. 
Macculloch and Baines for important statements and views in each 
of our articles respecting cotton. 

Upon a general review of the progress of this growth and manu- 
facture in various ages and countries, we have been newly impress- 
ed with the force and sagacity of the remark of Dr. Franklin : — 
•*Most of the statutes, acts, edicts, and arrets, of Parliaments, Prin- 
ces, and States, for regulating, encouraging, or restraining trade, 
hare been either political blunders, or jobs obtained by artful men 
for private advantage under pretence of public good.** 
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How calm the summer sunlight falls 
In beauty upon Charlestown's walls ; 

And from the crested steep 
Of Bunker's green embattled head. 
Throws forth a lengthening line of shade 

Upon the tranquil deep i 

World-honored mountain ! other sights 
Were seen upon thy grassy heights. 

And on that quiet shore, 
When Freedom there to danger's post 
First drew in arms her gallant host, 
And to confront them on the strand 
Brittania ranged her glittering band,— - 

While madly volleying o'er. 
Burst sheeted flame and Tolumed smokOf 
And cannon throats in thunder spoke 

Their deep, responsive roar. 

Lo ! where, as Fancy lends her aid. 
Beneath her magic touch arrayed. 
The heroes of the olden time. 
With reverend brow and port sublime. 
In serried ranks before me stand- 
Though feebly armed, a dauntless band. 
I read in every fearless eye 
The high resolve to do or die. 
There rolls no drum along their line. 
No bayonets bright above it shine. 
No flaunting banners court the air. 
With herald pomp emblazoned fair. 

And hushed is every sound ; 
One sentinel, with measured pace. 
Keeps guard in his allotted space 

High on the lofty mound. 

Stern Silence broods upon the hill, 
The vale is bound in sleep. 
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And to unsheath, is base at best. 
That claymore at the Southron's hest 

No clamour rude — no waminf shout — 
Burst from behind the dark redoubt. 

Where every pulse is calm ; 
The prayers to righteous Heaven addressed, 
For strength, are silentljr expressed. 

And breathed without alarm. 
The foe have disembarked, and now 
Are pressing towards the hillock's brow. 
Proudly along their sweeping line 
Their banners ware, their bayonets shine ( 
The rolling thunders of the drum 
Direct their march as on they come ; 
And dark upon the sleeping tide. 
Huge men-of-war at anchor ride, 
Whose ports upon Che landward side 

Display full many a row 
Of yawning guns, prepared to shower 
Their death-bolts with resistless power 

Full on the fated foe. 
As nearer still the Briton came 
Forth burst the thunder and the flame ; 
Each yeoman's aim was good and true. 
And winged with death each bullet flew. 
Can words convey the wild uproar 
That madly rose from sea and shore. 
Or paint the panic and the flight 
Of soldiers trained and sold to fight? 
They shout — they fly — all order lost — 
And plumes in wild confusion tost, 
And trailing muskets all display 
Their hireling fear and disarray ; 

While, thrilling through the flying rout. 
Rises on high the patriot shout. 
Again, by shame and fear impelled. 
They scale the hill, — again repelled. 

They seek the plain below, 
While still the fiery cannonade 
From anchored ships aflbrds them aid, 

And galls the feeble foe. 
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Ah f Tiinly might I now essay 
To ptint the fortunes of the day^ 

Or sadly strire to tell 
Howy npon Israel's lofty place. 
Too briefly sped his gallant race. 

Heroic Warren fell. 
He to the mount of battle came 
To meet the sacrificial flame 

That lit the field of strife ; 
And there, before his country's Oody 
He fell on Freedom^s holiest sod, 

And poured that sacred life. 
But not in rain he fought and bled ; 
Such death a glorious halo spread 

Around the cause he prized. 
And Liberty, so lately bom 
At Lexington, was on that morn 

In Warren's blood baptized. 

VBAHOIS A. SURlyAOB. 
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WmiTTBH OH SEBINO A BUST OF THE X.ATB BDWABD LlTIMOSTOIf. 

*Ti8 not the cold and lifeless stone 
Memorial of some cherished one, 
The chisel's pure unerring line 
That mocks the human face dirine. 
But soul transfused through eyery part 
That chains the sense and wins the heart r 
The listening ear, the attentiye eye, 
The air of gentle courtesy— 
A look that might with sounds dispense ; 
A calm and silent eloquence 
Which tells of deep research, that went 
Beyond the outward tenement ; 
Of light, of presence well-defined 
That shone upon the sculptor's mind. 
Which as he fashion'd still with care^ 
Has left the radiance beaming there* 
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As we drew setrer towards the Cataracts of the Nile, the Desert 
encroached more oa the CHltiyated soil ; the vallej of Egypt be- 
came narrower and narrower; and the heat, reflected from the 
rocky range of yellow and barren hills on either side, was greai 
«ven in this mid-winter season of the year. The effect of this in* 
creased heat of climate was seen clearly on the increased and con- 
•staniiy increasing darkness of complexion among the astives. When 
we left Cairo* the sailors forming the crew of our boat, were among 
4he darkest of the Arabs there; %ut when compared withihe vil- 
lagers by which we were now /surrounded, they appeared to pos« 
«e8S the whiteness of Europeans. Disdnciion of race might possi- 
bly have ensied in ^e original populatton of the globe ; but at pre- 
sent, from their mixture and cohabitation, the gradations by which 
they approach to and recede from each other, are so nicely indefina- 
ble, as fully to justify the belief that cUmale, as the taost powerful 
cause, and successire transmission of habits and modes of living, as 
the subordinate auxiliary •causes, are sufficient to account for nearly 
all the intermediate shades and links, by which the fairest European 
and die most jetty Afncaa are connected between their widest ez« 
tremes. 

We passed here a number of weU built water-works, fluch as I had 
4m\j seen in the Delta of Lower Egypt, where> in a recess of 
masonry, the water of the Nile is raised by wheels and earthen 
jars, the whole being turned by an ox, precisely in the same man- 
ner as at Joseph's well in the citadel at Cairo. The rery narrow 
atrip of cuHifated land on either side of the stream, and the extra- 
ordinary care thus bestowed i^n its navigation, are proofs of those 
works being the remains of a more prorident government than that 
which BOW presides oyer Egypt — peihaps the ancient Roman, when 
^yene was one of the most flourishing colonies, or even the Sara> 
'cenic, of the time of the Caliphs, who have left many other traces 
"of their attention to agricultural as well as to political interests. 
These water-wheels were so frequendy repeated, that for the whole 
day we were not without sight or hearing of one, and those were^ 
chiefly confined to the eastern hank of the Nile. 

fietween Gebel Aquabeeah and Gebel Bugheloweeah, is a narrow 
atrait» Hke that at :SHailis. The momttains prefect, toow quite up 4a 
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the water's edgt^ and have been worked ae qaarrie«» in the same 
wa J ; though, afler examination and inquiry, we could find neither 
tombs nor antiquities among them. 

Beyond this, the western bank of the Nile becomes entirely yel* 
low sand, while the eastern enjoys the only cultivation that is to be 
seen ; yet on both sides there are scattered villages, and we met 
several of the peasants crossing on little rafts just capable of floating 
one person only, and having no side shelter from the water, which 
completely covered them. These rafts were impelled through the 
stream by a small hand paddle, alternately shifted from side to 
side, like those represented as used by ihe Indians iif the Pacific 
Ocean ; and of the kind which one would suppose likely to be sug* 
gested by the rudest imagination in the earliest ages of society, when 
absolute necessity drew from the mind its first inventive cfibrts. I 
have seen children in England navigate fleets of their own construe* 
tion in rivulets and ponds just of this description, differing in b<k 
thing but their size» 

Soon after noon we descried the watch tower tint potnts e»t the 
situation of Syene, or Assouan, and as the breeze was fresh and fairr 
we entered the port about four o'clock. The approach to this town 
is rendered interesting by the elevated site of its Saraeenio ruins-'-* 
by the central Island of Elephantine, displaying its rich verdure 
amid clusters of dark granite rocks — ^by the apparent terminatioB 
of the Nile's channel, and by the general change of scenery. Upon 
» steep point on the western mde, stands a mined eosvent, which 
was converted by the French army into a fortress ; and still above 
this, upon the highest summit of the yellow mountain, is an isolated 
Sheik's tomb. Upon the very rocks which occupy the centre of 
the Nile, are foundations of ancient buildings, which must have 
served for light-houses, towers of guard, or protecting batterieSr 
and on the southern edge of Elephantina are fragments of a quayr 
built of free-stone. - 

This remote station is so seldom visited by Europeans of any de- 
scription, that the arrival and departure of a traveller, becomes 
almost an epoch in their chronology, and is like a royal visit to a 
provincial town in England. It engages every one's attention, and 
becomes for some days the only topic of conversation. Oar sails 
were scarcely furled before all the population of Assouan were coU 
lected on the beach, and the old Sheik, accompanied by his soOt and 
a Turkish soldier, came to pay us a visit of welcome, and to teU us 
how much they were devoted to the English, since they had learnt 
for some days past, that a voyager of that nation was coming up the 
Nile. 

I would willingly have dispensed with all this kindness, for I 
wished much to be alone, as I still suffered considerably from the 
swollen and inflamed state of my eyes^ laboring then under a sevi 
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attack of optbalmia<; but I was obliged tb submit patiently, as I had 
often done before, to hearing professions, the sincerity- of which I 
doubted, and sentiments which I believed to be far fi*om being really 
felt or entertained. The Turk possessed a boat abore the Ca taracts, 
in which he had been collecting from the Barabra people, or Nubians, 
subject to the Egyptian Pasha's dominion, the tribute due from the 
last harvest of the Nile. As he doubted not but that I should pro- 
ceed to the second Cataract, this boat was offered to me for the 
voyage, out of the mere love and respect which he said he bore to 
Franks ! I knew it was an offer as interested, as the professed mo- 
tive was untrue, and on coming to terms, it appeared that though he 
would not accept of money, he would be satisfied to receive a« a 
pledge of my friendship, a pair of Dangola mares, worth about two 
hundred dollars — a set of arms, including sabre, 'pistols, and mus- 
ket — a Turkish dress, or a handsome Cashmere shawl— very modest 
conditions certainly, more particularly as coming from one in whose 
mouth the words " love and friendship,** were the most frequent and 
familiar terms. I held my opinions in reserve, however, and waited 
their departure with impatience ; yet I was not so soon to be re- 
lieved. My servant had known the man in Constantinople: and 
they were determined to pledge their happy meeting in drinking 
together the forbidden drink. Notwithsanding the domineering 
tyranny of the Turks over their unhappy subjects, there is yet an 
equality of rank and republicanism of condition, if one may so call 
it among themselves, which allows even their own servants to mix 
in general conversation, and interrupt the discourse of their supe- 
riors, by an offer of their opinion, whether solicited or not They 
know nothing of European discipline in this respect ; but in fact, 
their character is altogether a compound of extremes, and therefore, 
such a trait as this can excite no wonder. Over the bottle he offered 
Giovanni, the Italian servant above alluded to, the barter of a 
female negro slave, which he had stolen from her parents, who 
were too poor to pay the tribute, and tendered her person altogether 
in exchange for one of Prior's Turkish watches which my servant 
wore. The bargain was struck without a moment's hesitation, and 
hands were shaken to confirm it, before either of them had conde^ 
scended to ask the favor of a conveyance for this Nubian girl ; who, 
if so purchased, was of course to be numbered among my family, 
and to be taken to Cairo in my train ! " When I am made Pasha,** 
said the Turk, addressing himself to my servant, *'you shall be my 
chief Terjemann or interpreter," as he spoke Turkish and Arabic 
equally well with his own tongue. " That will never be,** replied 
Giovanni. '< How !** exclaimed the Mussulman ; ** there is but one 
God, that is God, and Mahomet is the messenger of God.** ^* Well,** 
I asked, "but what has that to do with Giovanni*8 elevation.** 
*«That God is great,** continued he, **and whatever he has decreed. 
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will come to pass. Have I not drank glass for glass,^' he asked, 
** with Mahommed Ali Pasha, ndien we were both prirate soldiers 
together in the Albanian army ? Is he not now the Sultan of Egypt I 
And am not I his officer ?'* All this was incontrovertible, and the 
inference, as to the event of the prophecied promotion, was at least 
within the grounds of possibility. It is thus, that these men, — 
encouraged by their firm persuasion of unconditional predestina^ 
don, and counting the thousand instances of sudden elevation which 
happen among their very comrades — pass through the lowest stations 
with content and hope ; and it may be safely asserted that there are 
few individuals throughout the Turkish Empire, who do not secretly 
console themselves with the most-extravagantly romantic ezpecta* 
tions. The soldier sees in the Sultan, before whom he bows, no 
superiority of talent — no greater firmness of mind, or possession of 
courage ; and since the chance of men has given to the one all his 
honor, the same revolving wheel may bring the other also to the 
pinnacle of power. They all withdrew together, after keeping me 
in a three hour*s purgatory, during which, however, I put an end to 
the proposed barter of the female slave, and I was already in bed, 
when the old Sheik, a man of seventy-five at least, came back alone 
to tell me that this Turkish soldier was a great rascal, and that if I 
engaged his boat, I should certainly pay very dearly for it. ^'But,'^ 
said I, ** where is the alternative, since it appears there are no others 
above the Cataracts, and those below cannot be navigated through?'* 
** Leave that to me,*' he replied, " I love your nation too well to see 
them imposed on, and before I sleep I will diink of a remedy." I 
thanked him and we parted^ 

ASSOUAN. — DEC. 6. 

It was an affair that pressed heavily upon the conscience of the 
Sheik, if one might judge from the disturbance it had given to his 
rest ; for he was with me at day«-break, and afler telling me fifty 
times how little he had slept, he said that the tranquillity of the 
night had enabled him to recollect that there was a boat above the 
falls, which would just serve my purpose, and if I was disposed, his 
son should accompany me there, that I might examine her for my* 
self, and he would take care that justice should be observed in the 
contract. I was not without my suspicions of hypocrisy, but really 
his white beard overcame my scruples, and I thought for once that 
age and disinterestedness might be combined even in an Egyptian 
Sheik. 

We procured asses for our journey above the Cataracts, and after 
a breakfast on milk, we departed. On leaving the modern village 
of Assouan, we passed through the vestiges of the old Arabic town 
to the southward, which occupy an eminence, and in its ruined state 
presents one of the roost deserted scenes that can be imagined. On 
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« ground strewed with granite fjagments of old Egyptian ruins, the 
bricks and pottery of Roman remains* and the vestiges of early 
Christian churches, rise the brown. walls and arched chambers of a 
Saracenic settlement, the skeleton forms of the houses standing in 
unconnected groups, and these again interspersed with more recent 
fabrics ; the tombs of Turkish saints, and all the triumph of Death 
in an extensive modern cemetery^ Beyond this to the east lies a 
dreary desert, eittending as far as the eye can reach, and knowing 
no bounds but the western ocean ) while among its yellow hills of 
^one and sand, not a blade of rerdnre, or a solitary tree interposes 
to break its sterile monotony. 

A few paces brought us into a fine broad ancient road, at least two 
hundred feet wide, admirably levelled and cut with much labour, 
along a track every where interspersed with detached rocks, which 
must have been removed to form it. These masses are still seen on 
the right, while the left was flanked with a wall built of sun-dried 
bricks, in a partially pyramidal form like those which encircled the 
ancient Elietheas ; having the base about double the thickness of the 
summit, and which, from its occasional termination at forts and 
strong holds, has been considered a portion of military lines, or a 
fragment of a celebrated wall, extending from hence to El Arish, on 
the coast of Syria, built by a Queen of Egypt, called Zuleikha, 
a reputed daughter of one of the Pharaohs. 

Upon the blocks of granite which are met with at t:wtry step, hiero- 
glyphical figures and inscriptions are sculptured, though the stones, 
froiti their forms, could never have been used in any building. They 
record perhaps some event happening on the spot ; some work un- 
dertaken and completed in the neighborhood, or some dedication to 
a Divinity, for delivery from danger. As we continued to advance, 
the scenery grew more wild and awful. It was like a ruin of nature 
itself, as if the earth had been .shaken to her very centre, and rocks 
and mountains had been hurled from their foundations by the vio- 
lence of the convulsive throes. In the hollow of caverns formed by 
these grotesque combinations, flocks and families had taken up their 
residence, and secured to themselves dwellings, which nothing but 
a similar revolution could destroy. These villages, however, though 
so majestically lodged, were among the poorest I had yet seen. 
Both sexes were merely clad with a ragged waist-cloth, and the 
children were invajrlably naked. They appeared to me to possess 
neither food nor furniture, beyond the milk of a few goats, and the 
scanty supply of dates, which grew on trees that had sprung up be« 
tween the clefis of rocks ; yet it was from beings like these, whose 
poverty was perhaps their greatest crime, that my Turkish visiter 
of the preceding evening had stolen a daughter in lieu of tribute 1 

We descended to the edge of the Nile, after having got above 
the Cataracts, examined and approved of the boat we had come to 
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0ee, though she kept a person cOnsCanlly baling, and In any otfaei 
country would be sunk as unserriceable ; and learing our aninaalsy 
we took a route on foot to return over the Cataracts diemselres* 
We found here, on examining some rocks where the water-mark of 
the present inundation of the Nile had been left, that ihe rirer had 
already fallen a perpendicular height of eighteen feet, a proof that 
its rise and fall is much greater here than in Lower Egypt, where, 
as the stream widens and increases ttie number of its channels, it 
becomes less confined, and gains in surface what it loses in depth. 

It may be doubted whether the obstruction of the Nile at this 
point may be properly called a cataract, since there was at this mo« 
ment absolutely no perpendicular fall of the waters, and during the 
height of the inundation, boats of the largest size navigate through 
the rapids with ease. Even now, a boat of ten or twelve tons was 
in the act of being transported down to Assouan, by being lightened 
and droppped with the current from one rock to another, by the 
veering out of a small grass hawser. This, which was an affiiir of 
the greatest ease, and would be performed by any two of our Lon« 
don watermen only, occupied at least fifty Arabs and Nubians, and 
had collected more than double that number on the shore to witness 
this ckefd*€suvre of river navigation, as they considered it. It is only 
in the most obstructed channels of the Nile that the rapids are strong, 
and there the utmost velocity may be taken at seven or eight miles 
the hour ; while through the broad and shallow passages the stream 
runs from three to four miles the hour in proportion to its depth* 
As the day was warm, we waded from one cluster of rocks to another, 
visiting almost every island which obstructed the passage of the 
Nile, and it must be confessed that to the lover of wild and majestic 
scenery, nothing could be more romantically picturesque. Tower- 
ing mountains were formed on each side the river, of immense mass- 
es of black granite heaped on each other, and hanging in an endless 
variety of forms, while their broad shadows cast upon the clear sifx* 
face of the stream a fine dark gloom. In the centre were again 
smaller combinations of rocks, which formed innumerable islands, 
over some of which the water partially flowed, while their sharp 
points cutting the current in its course, created foaming breakers in 
miniature, whose murmuring turbulence was the only sound that 
disturbed the stillness of the calm. 

In some of the hollows worn by the annual friction of whirlpools, 
when the Nile is at its height, a bed of soil had been deposited, 
from which had sprung up young trees, plants and bushes, whose 
isolated verdure derived a higher charm from the surrounding con- 
trast, and seemed like little Bdens encompassed by a wilderness. 
The very rocks themselves too exhibited all the varieties of form and 
color possible to be conceived, while their adamantine surfaces nn- 
shattered by the stream, wore a smoothness of poKsh which art could 
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never give to them, aad bj the infinite variety of their positionsi re- 
flected back the rays of an unclouded sun from eTety point, li)Le a 
thousand mirrors. If one of those stones only had been met with in 
any other situaiton, it would be impossible to ^persuade one's self 
that they were not covered with some transparent varnish. Here 
were some masses of basalt, and some of black and rose-colored gra^ 
nite ; the latter crossed with veins of the finest porphyry, and smaller 
strata of brilliant quartz, changing at every step their hue of shade 
and quality of grain ; while the awful depth of this dark and silent 
valley, gave to the unclouded sky a brighter blue, and produced alto* 
gether a splendid picture of nature in her wildest dress. Not a sin- 
gle outlet from this deep valley is visible in any one direction ; the 
eurves of the river's banks shutting in their opposite points, gavis it 
the appearance of an encircled lake, and render one, to use a sea- 
phrase, completely "land-locked,*' while the magnificent monuments 
of Philod, at thi; southwest extremity of the island, greatly increase 
the interest of the scene. Such a magic combination of forms and 
colors, could not possibly be represented either in a sketch or an 
engraving with any fidelity. They should be drawn and colored on 
the spot, and even then they would require the pencil of a Claude to 
catch the grandeur of the shades, and the beauty of the tints, which 
vary with every hour of the sun. For myself, I could have re- 
mained here forever. The monotony of the Nile, so much com- 
plained of by some, is all repaid by this single picture, from which I 
could with difficulty prevail on myself to turn, and the effect of which 
I am sure I shall never forget. 

OBZIRAT ASSOUAN, OR ELSPHANTINA. — DEC. 6. 

It was fasting that I discussed the knotty point with the Sheikt 
whether I should pay the hundred piastres for my boat hire to Deir, 
'Or not ; for this was the sum demanded. I knew it was enormous, 
and therefore declined it unconditionally, and would listen to no- 
thing like arrangement with the Reis, or the captain of the boat The 
Bheik, however, although he admitted that it was a handsome for* 
fane for this country, and more than he ever possessed at one time, 
advised the payment of it, merely because Mr. Legh, the last trav- 
eler here, and the only one beside Mr. Burckhardt who had gone 
Into Nubia, since the time of the Danish traveller, Norden, nearly a 
eentury ago, had paid that sum for a large party, including his tutors 
dragoman, and three servants. I was unfortunately neither so rich 
nor MO well aeeompanied as that interesting young gentleman, who 
is a man of large landed poseesuons in England ; and I confess that 
the honor of my nation, so often urged upon me by the Sheik, did 
not appear to roe so much a matter of fit consideration in this in^ 
•tanee, as a due attention to the state of my purse. Strong as my 
inolinatioo was* therefeie, to proceed into Nnbia, I was compelled 
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to decline the intention, if no other conyeyance than this offered 
itself, for to perform the journey on foot would be hazardous, if 
not impossible. 

We devoted the morning to an examination of Assouan, which 
possesses no monuments of interest, though once a flourishing Ro- 
man colony, as Syene, and from its situation, as the port of the Egyp- 
tian frontier, it must have even been a port of consequence to its 
possessors. Between the present village and the ruins of the old 
Arabic town, the remains of a small Egyptian temple are just visi- 
ble above the rubbish in which it is buried. It was once surrounded 
by a grallery, nothing of which can now be seen but the embrasure 
between two pillars, the capitals of which are beautifully sculptured 
and painted. On the portico of the entablature, scattered around, 
are well cut hieroglyphics, but so broken and disfigured that no sort 
of connection can be traced between them, or any thing like a plan 
of the building described. Not far from this, to the southward, and at 
present in the centre of a well cultivated garden, are two small red 
granite pillars, with two door frames of the same stone, and por- 
tions of the building lying on the ground ; though from the absence 
of all sculpture, and the appearance of the plan, it seems rather like 
an early Christian than an Egyptian building. A mass of solid m.a« 
sonry here projects into the stream, at a short distance from this, 
and from the arched windows and passages connecting chambers 
with the river, into which its waters were received, it is conjectured 
to have been a Roman bath. Besides these, there are no other re- 
mains of ahtiquity, unless the ruins of the Saracenic town be admit- 
ted of the number. 

The present village of Assouan derives all its consequence from 
being the entrepot of communication between Egypt and Nubia, and 
this is at present so limited as to be productive of but little benefit 
to the population there. From Ibrim, Deir, and the banks of the 
Nile above the Cataracts, they receive dates ; and from the desert 
an inferior kind of Senna, both of which are sent down by the Nile, 
to Cairo for sale and exportation. Even in this tmde, the people of 
Assouan partake of nothing beyond the labor of transporting the 
productions from above the Cataracts to the place of embarkation 
below. Arab traders resort here from Cairo, and purchase them 
with piastres on the spot, while the Nubian boats return immediately 
to their homes without benefiting the port of Assouan by the smallest 
disbursement there ; nor can the whole of this trade in the most pro- 
ductive seasons, amount to more than a thousand pounds sterling 
annually. There are neither forts, arms, nor soldiers. The Go- 
vernor is himself a Nubian by birth, whose equipage consists of 
four Arab spear men ; he does not even possess a horse for his usey 
and his whole property would, probably, not exceed two hundred 
pbstres in value. This man is not even intrusted with the eollee- 
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tion of the tribiitef a Turkish soldier papng his regular risit for 
that purpose, and obliging the Sheik himself to bow before his su- 
perior authority. 

On crossing over to the island of Elephantina, or, as it is called 
by the natives, Gezirat Assouan, we landed at the southern eztremi- 
ty, and climbed over the steep rocks by which it is here defended 
from the stream. At this end are remnants of a solid quay-work 
building, founded on immense granite rocks, sculptured with hiero-^ 
glyphics, though the building itself is plain, and may be either of 
Egyptian, Greek, or Roman workmanship, having been constructed 
with the materials of ancient edifices, the broken and uncemented 
ornaments of which, are visible in many detached spots. This em* 
banked facing is continued towards the eastern edge of the island, 
opposite the Arabic ruins of Assouan, founded also on rocks, and 
might have been intended to preserve the soil from being forcibly 
torn away by the stream, which becomes rapid here from its depth 
and contracted channel. Two portions of square windows, looking 
from a gallery toward the Nile, are the only remains of the build- 
ing which was about this massy wall, and the traces of steps com* 
municating with the water may also be seen, though now choked 
with rubbish, as well as the door by which they opened into the 
stream. Foundations of well built private dwellings, scattered 
fragments of sacred edifices, and heaps of rubbish, formed by the 
accumulated destruction of Arabic settlements, cover all the soil, 
and present a picture of the saddest desolation. Among the known 
Egyptian monuments, the first on the south, is the portion of a large 
gate, of red granite, ornamented with sculpture of a coarse style . 
and execution, and beyond it, towards the east, foundations recently 
dug up of an extensive building which continues all the way to the 
water, and appears to have communicated with the fight of stairs 
leading from the freestone quay and gallery into the river. 

North of this, and nearly in the centre of the island, is a temple 
of small dimensions, but in excellent preservation. It consists of 
a sanctuary, entered by a portico of two columns, and enclosed on 
each side by a gallery of square pillars, the entrance facing towards 
the east. Every part of the building is ornamented with consider- 
able care, the subjects are varied, the sculpture excellent, and the 
coloring beautifully preserved in several parts. On the facings of 
the pilasters, which form the surrounding gallery, are represented 
two figures in an attitude of fondnese, the arm of the one encircling 
the neck of the other, while the disengaged hand of the one who em* 
braces is extended horizontally, as if accompanying by its action 
some expressive pledge, injunction, or discourse, relating to the 
*' crux ansato,'* as the figure is called, which is presenting by one par- 
ty and about to be received by the other, and is generally understood 
to represent the key. of the Nile. On some of the groups, both 
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the figures we«r the haman face ; in othersi the nmle wean the 
head of the geat, and in others, of the hawk. On the outer walb 
of the temple, the same subjects are frequently repeated, particu- 
larly on the south, where the parties are guarded by the hovering 
vulture, accompanied by long inscriptions in small hieroglyphical 
characters. The design of the northern part of this temple is more 
distinct, from being less encumbered with rubbish, and the sculpture 
is less injured and defaced* 

The subject of these pictorial representations appears to relate to 
the progressive rewards of a successful hero, from his first receiving 
the benedictions of the priesthood, to his being admitted to the ho- 
nor of presenting an ofifering in person to the divinity, arranged in 
successive pictures. The first toward the east, or near the portico, 
contains a group of four persons, the principal of which, may be 
either a priest or a deity ; he wears a feathered head-dress, and 
from his wrist hangs a chain, ingeniously formed of hieroglyphical 
emblems, while he supports himself on a staff of the same nature. 
To this personage, the hero is in the act of being presented, by a 
human figure, with a goat*s head, wearing the sacerdotal habit, 
and followed by a female with the lotus*staff and key, or crux ansata. 
The slender figure is closely wrapped in a rich embroidered robe, 
painted in splendid colors, and a serpent is seen issuing from the 
front of the head dress. The priest reclines one hand on the 
shpulder of him whom he presents, and lays the other on his head, 
as if in benediction ; while the god extends his arm, and placing his 
hand on the brow of the hero, bestows his approbation or his 
blessing. 

In the next compartment, the same individuals present to him, in 
whose presence he last stood, the ofiering of lotus flowers ; and the 
third picture represents him with a diflferent head-dress, sacrificiug 
to the priest and attendant female who presided over his first intro- 
duction, die victims for the feast, bound animals, birds, fruits, 
flowers, &c. The last of these divisions portray him with the 
horns and sacred bonnet, worn by the priest in the sacrifice, and 
presenting to the divine Priapus an ofiering of four young bulls, 
which he leads before him in a group, by strings fastened to their 
fore'legs, holding them coiled in his hand, while a key hangs at the 
end of each, grasping, at the same time, a wavy staff*, and holding 
in his right hand a rod, by which the offered animals are driven. 

On the first inspection of this progressive history, I was inclined 
to interpret it as the progress of a candidate for initiation into the 
•acred body, with whom every attribute of power appears to have 
been lodged ; and to consider the first as alludinj^ to his presentation 
for approval ; the second, his offering to him who had bestowed the 
benediction and acceptance ; the third, his sacrifice to the priesthood 
as the price of admission into their order, and the last, his incorpo* 
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ration among them by the iiiTestiture of the sacerdotal head dress, 
and by his offering of bulls to Priapus, whose mysterions presidency 
oyer all religiotts rites, whose triumphant elevations in all proces* 
sions, whose eternal representations in every temple, from the 
threshold to the sanctuary, and even upon the altars themselves, I 
have endeavored in vain to understand. The dress of the hero 
through every step, except the change of head ornaments in the last, 
is rather that of a warrior than of a priest ; the features are evi* 
dently those of an individual portrait throughout, and bear, in many 
instances, the closest resemblance in all the representations of the 
face. Inscriptive tablets are always hung near him, and the pro- 
tecting vulture is his constant guard ; a combination of circumstances 
which incur a supposition of its designating the honors done to 
some successful warrior, yho might have founded this small temple 
as a monument of gratitude to the .divinity who presided over his 
arms, and to whom it might have been subsequently dedicated as a 
lasting record of his victories. 

The inner walls of the sanctuary represent a grand sacrifice, beau- 
tifully sculptured, the stone preserving the fineness and color of 
marble. Near the terminating door, the hero is represented be- 
tween the priest and the priestess, who both embrace him ; and 
towards the entrance of the sanctuary he is seen, attended by the 
female only, officiating before a rich altar, and presenting an offer- 
ing of incense in one hand, while he pours out a libation with the 
other. Around the altar are beasts and birds of sacrifice, fishes, 
fruits, and flowers, the lotus and palm in all their varieties, vases of 
liquors, and emblematic representations of th^ divinity, Isis. Upon 
the altar itself is represented a large boat, containing a votive tem- 
ple, surmounted by the winged globe, the emblem of eternity ; the 
extremities of this boat are terminated by ram's heads, executed in 
a bold style, and richly ornamented ; and before the votive temple 
worshippers are kneeling. Over every part of this picture are 
long inscriptions, in perpendicular columns, of small hieroglyphies, 
while the hero himself is still accompanied by his inscriptive tablets, 
and still guarded by the protecting bird. Could this have been the 
ofiRsring of a spoil taken in battle ? the consecration of the vessel 
which had borne him successfully through a voyage of danger? ot 
of one in which he was about to embark for war ! 

On following the line of the portico, toward the Nile, fragments 

are mot with which prove the attachment of other buildings, now 

destroyed — and at a short distance are the remains of a Greek or 

Roman circular porch, to the north of which is a red granite statue, 

in a sitting posture, of coarse execution, and much disfigured, in 

the proportion of about nine feet high, and with the arms crossed. 

on the breast, holding in one hand a crook, in the other, a flail, like 
rou II. NO. vii. — ^luiri. & 
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the figures at the Memnonium at Thebesy but without hieroglyphical 
ornaments, as if it had never been finished. 

Nothing remains of this temple, further to the north, except one 
side of the piiastered gallery, and a small part of the sanctuary 
wall. This edifice appears to have been built on the same plan and 
dimensions as the southern one, since the square pillars are precise- 
ly of the same size and number, and both are exactly similar in the 
design of their ornaments, the cornice of the inner part only differ- 
ing in being formed of the serpent with the sacred bonnet The 
destruction of the walls is a matter of extreme regret, as, lik^ those 
of the other temples, they certainly depict the progressive stages of 
some historical ev'bnt, the triumph of some hero, and, in many 
places, the figures are grouped with a graceful ease that depart» 
from the usual severity of the £!gyptian pencil. 

In one group a hero has vanquished an enemy, who lies extended 
prostrate before him on the ground, while three other persons are» 
apparently, expressing their gratitude for delivery ; and the victor, 
in an attitude of earnest declamation, is in the act of returning their 
address with the warmth and animation of a Demosthenes. An 
adjoining compartment represents offerings of incense to the same 
hero, who here bears a standard, or some warlike emblem ; and 
other groups much broken and defaced, show graceful combinations 
and expressive forms. 

In the large compartment abore, the honored chief is receiving a 
presentation from the divinity itself, under the form of Isis ; and in 
the centre of this picture priests are bearing on their shoulders a 
large altar, surmounted with a boat, in the same manner as on the 
inner walls of the sanctuary, in the temple we last saw, to the 
southward of this. 

Reaching this, the northern extremity of the island of Elephan- 
tina, we embarked in a small boat, and made the circuit of it by 
water. The scenery, from every point of view, is highly pictu- 
resque — ^bold granite rocks, clusters of small islands in the stream, 
intervening spots of verdure, scattered palm grounds, water raised 
by wheels and oxen, fertile gardens, and interesting ruins. 

Landing on the western bank of the Nile, opposite to Assouan, 
we ascended the long and tedious hill of sand, which extends over 
to the edge of the river, and after a weary walk, in a scorching sun, 
we reached the ruined Christian monastery on its summit Although 
one finds no remains of art within its mud built walls to repay, in 
gratification, the difficulty of the way, yet it is impossible to con- 
tinue long amid such silent desolation without having all the feel- 
ings of the heart brought into action, without becoming oppresssed 
with a reflective melancholy, as sad as the sterility of the scene that 
inspires it We walked round the building, ascended the tops of 
its ruined walls, and traversed it in erery direction without being 
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able to form any thing; like a correct idea of its plan. It appeared 
to be a mass of confused chapels, halls, long galleries, dark and 
confined cells, and eren ramparts of fortification, built at different 
periods, subsequently fallen into decay, in the order of their suc- 
cessive erection, afterward repaired, and converted to different uses, 
an4 now forming an extensive, but an irregular and dilapidated pile. 
Every portion of the building was rudely constructed, and the in« 
terior decorations were not less so ; the chapels, of which there 
must have been a considerable number, each having, apparently, its 
tutelar saint, were whitewashed, and painted on the inside with full 
length portraits of hermits, whose features and drapery, from the 
instability of the colors, were now indistinctly mingled ; and not one 
even of the innumerable Greek sentences on the walls, could be 
accurately copied without much labor and a long stay, having been 
written with a loose red chalk, that was at first, most probably, im- 
perfect, and is now scarcely legible. 

It is difficult for the imagination to conceive a more inhospitable 
or forbidding situation than was here chosen for the foundation of 
this estabiiflhment — 'tis the utmost refinement of exile which ^elf- 
denial seems capable of sustaining, and rather than mere solitude, 
it appears like a withdrawing altogether from creation, like a deser- 
tion of every thing that characterizes life, and yet continuing to 
exist A burning and unclouded sun gives to the broad surface of 
yellow sand, on which its beams find neither shade nor verdure, such 
an insupportably dazzling glare, that the eye becomes painfully fa- 
tigued in merely resting on it for a moment, and to have had this scene 
always before it, as a never-changing picture, must have been abso- 
lutely worse than blindness. In the long vaulted corridors, or gal- 
leries, which run through the building, one feels all the gloom with 
which bigotry and superstition have loaded religion, and sought, 
by mystery and darkness, to impose upon her followers, whom they 
have taught rather to be melancholy than happy ; and in the dark 
and dismal cells which appear to have formed the habitations of 
those anchorites who had made this seclusion their living grave — ^it 
is impossible not to be filled with horror with the monastic system 
itself, and to pity those who could suffer themselves to be thus en- 
slaved by it. 

Happily for myself, my opinions had been long since fixed on the 
subject of asceticism, and I had no difficulty in resolving the ques- 
tions, to ray own mind at least, as to whether man was formed for 
solitude or society, and whether a state of suffering or of satisfiic- 
tion could be most agreeable to his Maker ; else, here was a scene to 
renew the inquiry, and perplex one with doubts afresh, since nothing 
short of the most deep rooted persuasion of a contrary opinion 
could have reconciled me to the privations of so sterile and desolate 
a spot. 
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THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 

rmOM THS ITALIAM OT HAHXOHl. 

(Tbb Ode of Blanxooi, " In Moite di Napoleone," is one of the most edelnted 
p to du c t ioM of the modem school of Italy. It has been frequently treDslated, and 
among others, we believe, hae rece'iTed that honor from the illuatrioos €kielhe. 
This is a form of poetry much cultivated by the Italians. It is well adapted to the 
genius of their harmonious and rhjrthmical language. Visionary fnthnsinsm, 
richness of coloring, abraptness of transition, boldness of thought and imagery, 
•re its chief characteristics. It is the offspring of the poetic faculty in the highest 
Hate of excitement ; numine affialns ; rapt, inspired. The noUe specim^i of 
which we offer a translation, is animated by a high degree of Pindaric fire. Ekdx^ 
rated with all the art of the poet, it has yet the freedom and spirit of an impmnr^ 
Mtion. The Teraion which we presem is as literal as the dificring genius of tin 
two languages would permit Perhaps too much has been sacrificed to this efibtt; 
but in handling the work of so eminent master, it has been deemed a duty to leader 
his ideas and phraseology with as much fidelity as practicable. The sobstitution 
of the "Ebro'' (or the ** Mansanare,** in the third stanxa, rendered eonqmlaaiy 
by the exigencies of the metre, is not beyond the limiu of poetic liceaae.] 



He WM ; ms motionless — the sigh 

Of agony now drawn — 
The mortal spoils unconscions He, 

The mighty spirit gone ! 
Thus, awe-strnek, with astounded ears. 
Earth, mute, the solemn tidings hears ; 
Musing in silence on the hour. 

Last of that man of fate, 
Nor knows when step of mortal power 

Like his, so proud of late. 
Shall rudely spurn the dust again. 
That stains her blood-besprinkled plain. 

IN MORTE DI NAPOLEONE. 

( iL cmauE laooio. ) 

Ei fu ; siccome immobile, 
Dato il mortal sospiro, 
Stette la spoglia immemore 
Oiba di tanto spiro, 
Cosi percossa, attonit«i 
La terra al nnnxio sta ; 

Muta pensando all' idtima 

Ora delr uom fatale^ 

N% sa ouando una sunila 

Orma ai pii mortale 

La sua cruenta polTers 

A ealpestar Terra. 
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Enthroned, my spirit saw him shine 

Radiant, nor woke her strain, 
When fall'n, by changing fate's design* 

He rose, to fall again. 
Then was her voice not heard, to vie 
With thousand voices raised on high. 
Virgin alike of servile praise 

And dastard outrage, now 
8he comes, when that refulgent blaze 

Hath sudden ceased to glow. 
Uttering a hymn beside his urn, 
Perhaps the future shall not spurn. 

From Alp unto the Pyramid ; 

From Ebro to the Rhine, 
His sure-aimed thunderbolt flew wide, 

Swift as the lightning's line ; 
It burst from Scylla to the Don, 
From sea to sea its flashings shone. 
Was this true glory ? let them speak — 

Hard task — who are to come ! 
And reverent bow with aspect meek. 

Before the Almighty, whom 
It pleased to stamp such ample trace 
Divine, on one of mortal race. 



Lui Bfol|;orante in soglio 
Vide il mio genio e taoque, 
Gtuando con vece assidua 
Cadde. risone, e giaeque, 
Di mille voei al aonko 
Mista la sua non ha: 

Verg^n di servo enomnio 
E di codardo oltraggio 
Sorge or oommosso al subito 
Sparir di tanto raggio, 
£f scioglie all' uma an cantieo, 
Che forse non moira. 

Dall' Alpi alle Piramidi, 
Dal Mansanare al Reno, 
Di quel securo il fulmine 
Tenea dietro al baleno; 
Scoppid da Scilla al Tanai, 
Dall' uno all' altro mar. 

Fu vera gloria ^ ai posteri 
L' ardua sentenza ; nui 
Chiniam la fronte al Massimo 
Fatter, che vdle in lui 
Del creator suo spirito 
Pi& vasta oma stampar. 



T%e IhaA of Napoletm. 

Tbe fierct delight, the nptnre ■ternr 
Thttt spriitgi from purpow high ; 

Throb* of * heart whoae longings bun. 
And wake for ihroncB the sigh. 

And resch them too, and snatch the prixer 
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As o*er the shipwrecked wretch's head, 

The gathering waters climb — 
0*er which, though tossed on high, they spread 

Their fearful forms sublime — 
He strives in rain, with piercing eye, 
Some far-off vessel to descry-; 
Thus o^er his soul a gatheritig crowd 

Of memory^i! brood would sweH; 
How often, ahl his story proud 

He sought himself to tell, 
And on the eternal page his hand 
Fell, palsied by a tairt& so grand 1 

And ah 1 how oft when languid day 

In silence sank to rest. 
Downcast those oil>s of kindling ray. 

Arras folded to the breast. 
He stood, — while Tisions of the past 
Came hurrying o'er his spirit fast ; 
That eager hailed the mobile tent. 

Resounding Tales, the glare 
From glittering arms of warriors sent. 

And squadrons waving fair : 
The imperial sceptre's stirring sway« 
And myriads rushing to obey. 



Come tal capo al naafrago 
V onda s' aTToWc e pcsa, 
Ij* anda su cui del misero 
Alta pur dia«si e tesa 
8correa la vista a scemen 
Prode remote invan ; 

Tal tu qaeir-alma il cumuto 
Delle memorie icefle ; 
Oh ! quaate voUe ai posteri 
Narrar te ateaeo imprese, 
B sulle eterae pagine 
Cadde la stanoa man! 

Oh 1 qnante Tohe al tacito 
Morir d' un giomo inerte, 
Chinati i rai fulminei, 
Le braccia al sen conserte, 
Stette, e dei di che furono 
It' amalse il sovTonir. 
Bli ripenso le mobiti 
Tende, e i percossi valli, 
E fl lampo del manipoli, 
E V onda dei caTalli, 
fi il concitato imperio, 
E U celere obbadir. 
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By thoughts like these his spirit riren* 

Alas 1 might sometimes sink 
E'en to despair — a hand from heaven 

Then snatched him from the brink. 
And pitying bore him from beneath. 
Aloft, 'mid air more light to breathe. 
And placed him mid the flowery wa^a 
« Of hope, the realms of light 

Beyond, bright with immortal rays, 

Desire's aspiring flight. 
Where glory past, with present weighed. 
Is naught but silence and but shade. 

Beneficent, immortal, bright. 

Thou, Faith, whose triumphs crowd. 
Record this also with delight, — 

Since eminence so proud 
To Golgotha's dishonored mount 
Ne'er bowed a penitential front ; 
Ah, keep from where his ashes lie 

Each word of bitter strain ! 
The God who prostrates, lifts on high. 

Who wounds and heals again. 
Watched horering o'er the lonely bed 
Of htm who sleeps among the dead. 

j» £«• fla*. 

Ahi ! fbrse, a tanto strazio 
Cadde lo spirto anelo; 
E dispero; ma Talida 
Venne una man dal cidb, 
E in piik spirabil aere 
Pietosa il tnusportd ; 

E V arrid an i floricK 

Sentier della speranza, 

Ai campi eterni, al preint» 

Che i desidcrii avanza, 

Ot' h ailenzio e tenebre 

La gloria che pass^. 

Bella, immortal, benefica 
Fede ai trionfi avvezza. 
Scrivi ancor questo ; allegrati : 
Che pii]i superba ahezza 
Al disonor del Gbl^ota 
Giammai non si chind. 

Tu dalle Blanche ceneri 

Sperdi ogni ria parola ; 

II Dio che atterra e suscita, 

Che aflanna e che conaola, 

Sulla deserta coluice 

Accanto a Itti peso. 
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THE ALTAR OF FASHION. 

By the Author cf the " Dutchman's Fireside, " " Westward Hdr 4^. 

Once upon a tiyie, the Goddess of Fashion becoming tired of the 
cares of her fantastic and wayward empire, resolved to choose a 
Vice-Queen to gorern in her name, and preside over the caprices 
of her wide-spread dominion. Accordingly, arraying her person 
in all the colours of the rainbow, she seated herself on a throne, be- 
fore which was erected an altar, where all her votaries were accus- 
tomed to come and offer up their sacrifices. 

The Goddess, at first sight, was fair to look on ; but the true con- 
noisseurs in female charms, one and all, denied that she was beautiful ; 
for when they came to examine her critically, it was found that her 
face had a jaded, harassed, and sickly appearance ; that her colour 
was not natural ; her rivacity assumed ; her smile all artifice ; and 
though her actions seemed graceful at first, yet a little close obser- 
vation betrayed the secret of study and art. Affectation, they said, 
always runs into extremes, — grace never. 

The attire of the Goddess was gorgeously fantastical, and instead 
of setting off the beauties which nature had once prodigally bestowed 
upon her, was only calculated to distort them into deformities. 
Her waist was compressed into a span ; her bosom flattened by ar- 
tificial pressure, until that loveliest of all the attributes of woman- 
hood seemed to be transferred to her shoulders, which projected 
behind in a most unseemly manner, calling forth none of those 
touching associations, which one sex may awaken without a blush, 
the other cherish without offence. Her sleeves were wider than her 
body, and had they been made to resemble wings, might have given 
the beholder the idea of an angel ; but they were shaped like bal- 
loons, and created no other impression but that of disproportion* 
which, whatever the canons of fashion may say, is always allied to 
deformity. Indeed all her arts seemed to have been devoted to re- 
press the ordinary functions of nature ; and Nature, who never per- 
mits these violations with impunity, had revenged herself by branch- 
ing out into various unseemly exuberances, which produced the ef- 
fect of caricature on the eye of the beholder. All the harmonious 
and graceful outlines of the female form were lost in the chaos of 
misplaced ornaments, and the tyranny of compressing ligaments, — 
destroying all freedom of graceful action, and scorning all the rules 
of proportion, without which nothing can be really beautiful. 

The throne of the Goddess, though gorgeously decked with fan- 
tastic finery, and glittering with gilded ornaments, dazzled rather 
than pleased at first sight. But when it became more familiar to the 
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eye it seemed a union of discords rather than of harmonies. There 
were neither taste nor congruity in the disposition of the parts, and 
the effect of the whole was fatiguing and unsatisfactory. It tired hy 
its glare, rather than pleased hy its splendour ; and it was observed 
by those whose taste had been refined by the habitual contemplation 
of the beauties of a graceful simplicity, that the longer they looked 
the more tiresome it became. The altar was placed at the foot of 
the throne, and covered with a profusion of bonnets, caps, shawls, 
cuffs, frills, flowers, corsets, worked handkerchiefs, and other para- 
phernalia, almost as high as a steeple. 

Having seated herself on the throne, around which was a crowd 
of attendants, scattering thousands of artificial perfumes that over- 
powered the balmy fragrance of a bright May morning, the God- 
dess commanded that proclamation should be made by sound of 
trumpet, that she was about to choose a Vice-Queen from among 
her votaries. The notes of the brazen instrument penetrated the 
recesses of drawing rooms, dressing rooms, and boudoirs, rousing 
all their occupants ; and what was specially remarkable, they echoed 
in the rural vales, and quiet recesses of the country, where the 
peaceful inhabitants heard the sonorous brawling. 

At the sound of the trumpet the whole World of Fashion was in 
motion ; the milliner's shops were ransacked for the newest finery, 
to enable the devotees to appear to advantage in the presence of^ 
their Goddess ; and full sorely did the pockets of many a worthy 
citizen rue the twanging of that brazen instrument. In a little 
while might be seen a vast crowd of females, of all ages, hastening 
from every part of the habitable world, dressed in their gayest 
attire, and making their way to the throne of the Goddess. White, 
black, tawney, and copper-coloured, all pressed forward, all ani- 
mated by the hope of becoming the representative of the Goddess, 
and swaying the sceptre of her universal empire. 

A little Indian maid, from the forests of the Far West, outran all 
the others, and arrived first at the foot of the throne. Her face was 
painted of a variety of colours ; her head covered with a coronet of 
feathers ; her nose and ears ornamented with copper-washed rings ; 
her dress consisted of a rare assortment of skins and finery, de- 
rived from a visit to Washington ; her moccasins were beautifully 
embroidered with porcupine quills, and her whole appearance be- 
trayed the secret that Fashion had her votaries even in the depths of 
the primeval forest, among the children of nature. The Goddess 
having decided that no choice should be made until all the claims 
had been presented, motioned the little maid to stand aside, and in 
a few minutes she became so intently employed in viewing herself 
in the great looking-glass of Fashion, that she paid no attention to 
what was going on afterwards. 

At this precise instant, there was seen at a distance over the wide 
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expanse of the oeean, on the borders of which the Goddess had 
erected her throne, in order that she might receive the earliest 
fiishions from abroad, a little black speck, which, on a nearer ap- 
proach, proved to be a bark canoe. Darting along the murmuring 
wayes^ it bounded to the snow white sands, and there stepped forth 
a claimant from the far-distant region of Polynesia, the Paradise of 
all the isles, the abode of a people, at no distant period past the 
happiest and the most innocent of any in the world. The young 
giri was beautiful, but it was plain that these beauties had been 
marred by attempts to adopt the finery, and copy the affectations of 
the yotaries of Fashion. There was an odd, awkward mixture, a 
constant struggle between natural grace and clumsy affectation; 
and her dress excited the ridicule of the myriads, that by this time, 
had gathered together from every region of the peopled earth. She 
had probably received it from some gallant ^ea-captain, or perad- 
venture missionary's wife, and though it might have been fashion- 
able some half a dozen years ago, the whole assembly, with one 
voice, denounced it as antediluvian. The mortified votary was 
motioned aside by the Goddess, and retired deeply affected, to the 
spot where the Indian maid was admiring herself, and where they 
soon fell into a quarrel about whose face it was that looked so beau- 
tiful in the glass. 

The next applicant that presented herself at the foot of the throne, 
was a white maiden of the pure Anglo-Saxon race, the product of 
a new-bom Republic, where, if women only knew how beautiful 
nature has made them, they would scorn to call in the aid of fashion- 
able deformities. But, unfortunately, as yet they remain ignorant 
of their superiority over all the rest of the world, save now and 
then that some one, more fortunate than the rest, detects an angel 
as she stoops down to drink from some crystal spring. The dam- 
sel came wriggling along, curtsying, as by courtesy it is called, as low 
as whalebone ribs would permit, and at once caught the approving 
eye of the Goddess, who nodded approbation, and desired the fair de- 
votee to present her claims to the honor of being her representative. 

" Divine Goddess, *^ she replied, ** my claim rests on the implicit 
obedience I have paid to thy laws, ever since I came to years of 
discretion. From that period I have made what was fashionable, 
the rule of my life, in opinions, dress, and behaviour. It has been 
my religion, my law, and my conscience. I have sat up late at 
night, when I should have been asleep — because it was the fashion. 
I have attended soirees, routs, and balls, when my health admonished 
me I had better stay at home — ^because it was the fashion. I have 
turned aside from all domestic duties and occupations — ^because It 
was the fashion. I have laced myself so tight, that I may safely 
boast that I could hardly breathe, and sacrificed both comfort and 
health— because it was the fashion. I have made myself deformed 
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in the eye of Heaven, by using every effort to mar the figure it bad 
bestowed upon me, and arrest the course of nature — ^because it was 
the fashion. I have made it a rule to hide or expose my person* 
not as the dictates of modesty, or the dignity of my sex, required — 
but because it was the fashion. I have not asked myself what was 
conformable to my duties to the domestic circle in which my lot 
was cast, or to those moral obligations enjoined on my sex, by the 
great Creator of the world — but I have inquired what was the fashion* 
and acted accordingly. When it was the fashion to be pious, I was 
pious ; and when the fashion altered, I shut my bible and turned my 
back on the church. Above all, dear Goddess of my devotions, I 
have done violence to my first afiections, and starved my heart to 
feed my vanity. I have discarded a youth who possessed and de- 
served my love, because he was not fashionable, and given myself 
to another-^because he was tlie fashion. Lastly, I have worn satin 
slippers to walk the streets in winter, at the risk of my life — ^because 
it was the fashion. ** Here the breath of the young woman failed, 
and she fell into a long hollow cough, which prevented her saying 
any thing more. Retiring a little on one side, she sat down panting 
for breath, and those about her thought she was fainting, until they 
observed that her cheeks were the colour of scarlet. 

On her retiring, a second young maiden came pressing forward 
with a countenance, though faded, yet full of delicacy, and a figure 
which, though Fashion had tried all she could to spoil it, was still 
graceful in its outlines and motions, notwithstanding her waist bore 
testimony of the rack. Her breath was short, her bosom heaved 
with eager anticipation, and without being questioned by the God* 
dess, she addressed her in a sweet voice, as follows : 

'*I am an only child, and have been from infancy without a 
mother. My remaining parent was long an invalid, and as it could 
not be reasonably expected I should be forever soothing his infirm- 
ities, I sought refuge from loneliness and ennui, in the gaiety of the 
fashionable world. I resolved to devote mvself to thee, dear God- 
dess ; and leaving my father to the care of nurses and doctors, be- 
come one of thy most faithful worshippers. I have sacrificed all 
those antiquated sources of enjoyment, that are said to spring from 
the faithful discharge of those tender ministrations, that fall to the 
lot of our oppressed sex, in every situation of life, unless they have 
the sense and spirit to break their ignominious thraldom, and enlist 
among thy free votaries. My father died one night that I was 
dancing at a ball. I have lost all capacity to derive pleasure from 
domestic occupations and enjoyments ; I have survived the power 
of loving any thing but myself; I live only on the admiration of 
that world which is now forsaking me; my beauty is fading away; 
my health is gone ; my mind forever incapacitated for all delights 
but those of gratified vanity, which are now beyond my reach, and 
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nothing remains but the fruition of my ambition. Pity me, dear 
Goddess, and reward one who has sacrificed all to thee ! '* l[he 
Goddess moved her aside courteously, and she retired weeping, 
being elbowed out of the way by another competitor. 

She was a matron of some five-and-fortv, dressed in the extreme 
of the mode, with a certain protuberance behind that proved, beyond 
doubt, she had lately paid a visit to Paris. Her face still retained 
the melancholy ruins of what once was beauty, and her confident 
air indicated that she had been accustomed to look the world in the 
face without blushing. Waiting for no questions, she related, with 
a confident air and tone, a tale of the total neglect of all the duties 
of a wife and a mother. Having sated her vanity with the admira- 
tion, or rather envy, of the little circle of Fashion in her native city, 
by a display of all those vulgar airs and fineries miscalled genteel, 
she had fallen into one of those desperate diseases which are only to 
be cured by a trip to Paris. She left her husband, whose business 
would not admit of his accompanying her; her children, who she 
discreetly considered would only be in her way ; and became one 
of those lady-errants so common at the time in which the events 
recorded in this true history occurred. Every where she strove to 
attract the notice of the fashionable world by efforts unbecoming, 
if not disgraceful, in women ; and finally closed her career abroad 
by sacrificing her reputation in attempts to procure the patronage 
of a titled Rou6, who she fondly believed could gratify her longing 
for that charmed circle, which the folly of inexperience fancies the 
abode of happiness. 

All this time the husband, an honest merchant, was toiling at his 
desk to supply her extravagance, and her children growing up 
without the cares of a mother. She remained long enough abroad 
to learn a lesson of her own insignificance, as most of your itine- 
rant ladies do ; to taint her good name as a wife and a mother ; to 
impair the fortune of her husband ; to lay the foundation of misery 
to her children, by leaving them to the care of hirelings ; and to give 
herself a claim to assume a ridiculous superiority on the score of 
having travelled. This last was so common at that time, that people 
of any pretensions to fashion had become actually ashamed to visit 
Europe, or the Falls of Niagara, it was so desperately vulgar. 

The retirement of the travelled lady was succeeded by a great 
bustle among the crowd, which was every moment increasing, oc^ 
casioned by the approach of a creature of rather doubtful character, 
which came wriggling along, flourishing a little black whalebone 
switch in the most graceful manner imaginable. Its waist was 
rather thinner than that of the female votaries ; its bosom projected 
in a manner that put their sunken chests quite in the background, 
and it wore a pair of flesh-coloured gloves. In short it was no bad 
imitation of a woman, and might have passed for one had it not 
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been for a prodigious crop of whiskers which bristled about its 
chci^ks and chin, hiding its little pale face ; and being of a fiery red, 
reminded the pious devotees of one of Fox's martyrs with his risage 
enveloped in the flames of persecution. 

The Goddess nodded familiarly to the little thing as an old ac- 
quaintance, which straightway proceeded to set forth its preten- 
sions. In a squeaking, affected voice, half male, half female, and 
in classified words, interlaced with bad French, it set forth how it 
dressed itself four or five times a day ; employed the most fashion- 
able milliners of Paris to make its corsets and stuffings ; had learned 
the names of upwards of one hundred dishes of French cookery, 
and was a regular connoisseur in all ; and that it had actually in- 
vented three new fashions, one of which was adopted by the royal 
family of France, which had used all its efforts to deprive him of 
the honour. Finally, it modestly stated, its claim to some degree 
of literary distinction was unquestionable, having written a tale of 
three pages, divided into sixteen chapters ; and four pieces of poetry 
on entirely new subjects, namely: an Address to the Moon ; an Ode 
to the Evening Star, which he had discovered sometimes rose in 
the morning ; a Song about Nothing, which puzzled all the critics ; 
and a furious Pindaric Ode, abusing matters and things in general, 
after the manner of another bard of that day, who tied his collar 
with black riband, and drank gin and water instead of muddling his 
genius at the Castalian Fount. 

The Goddess listened to this detail with such evident complacency 
that the female votaries became alarmed least the prize should be 
given to this little strange equivocation. They accordingly sug- 
gested doubts as to its sex, and the Goddess, with evident unwilling- 
ness, courteously requested it to stand aside for further investigation. 

It would be but a tedious repetition to record the claims of all 
the applicants who came forward in succession. Suffice it to say, 
there was a striking similarity in all. Each one had made sacrifices 
at the Altar of Fashion, which fashion could never repay, and strayed 
out of that domestic circle where alone woman can find happiness, 
or administer to the happiness of others. Each and all had gathered 
but the bitter fruit of disappointment, the apple of the Lake of So- 
dom, fair without — ^but within, nothing but dust and ashes. 

The Goddess, who soon becomes tired of one object or pursuit, 
and lives alone on the lean diet of perpetual variety, long before a 
hundredth part of her votaries had put forward their pretensions, 
was observed to exhibit symptoms of ennui* She yawned inces- 
santly, pulled a bunch of artificial flowers all to pieces, and could 
only keep herself awake by fixing her eyes on the gpreat looking- 
glass. The crowd of devotees, who always imitate their Queen, 
were straightway infected with similar symptoms of langour. A 
fit of yawning seized them all, and a dead silence^ as unnatural as 
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profound, reigned throughout the vast illimitable crowd. The little 
Indian maid became tired to death, and seizing her bow and arrows 
sought her native wilds again ; while the damsel of Polynesia 
launched her light canoe and paddled away out of sight over the 
bosom of the melancholy main. 

On a sudden the calm which reigned all around was disturbed by 
the approach of some one chattering with vast volubility. The 
Goddess started, and withdrawing her eyes from the looking-glass, 
bent them with smiling eagerness on some one approaching. The 
crowd separated, as if with one accord, at the waving of her hand, 
to make room for a little French milliner, who came forward puffing 
and blowing, and vociferating about a long voyage, sea sickness, 
and what not, followed by a train of apprentices, each bearing a 
band-box as large as a balloon. The little woman announced that 
she was just from Paris with the newest fashions. She directed 
her attendants to open the boxes and display their contents, that the 
Goddess might make her choice; and straightway there was such a 
mighty rush of the crowd that garments were torn, and divers devo- 
tees almost demolished by the elbows of certain travelled ladies, who, 
having seen the world, did not mind trifles. Even the Goddess herself 
seemed awakened to new life ; her eyes sparkled, her cheeks would 
have glowed still more intensely had their colour been natural, and 
she so far forgot her divinity as to descend from her throne to try on 
a beautiful lace cap, ornamented with ribands of various colours. 
V The devotees, for a while, forgot the object of their coming, and 

were all now eagerly employed in rummaging amongst the trumpery 
of Madame Fricassee de Poulet, just arrived from Paris, when 
they were roused hy the sound of the trumpet which had called 
them together. The Goddess, who had been contemplating herself 
in the great looking-glass, found the lace cap so inimitably becom- 
ing that her gratitude overflowed. It made her look twenty years 
younger ; and commanding silence, she caused proclamation to be 
made, that Madame Fricassee de Poulet, of Rue Petit Pot de 
Cr^me, Paris, should thenceforward be recognized by her votaries, 
in all parts of the world, as the legitimate representative of the 
Goddess of Fashion, until the arrival of another little French mil- 
liner from Paris with a fresh cargo. 

And thus it came to pass, that ever since that period, the devo- 
tions of all the worshippers at the Altar of Fashion have been 
offered up at the milliner* s-shops of Madame Fricassee de Poulet, 
Rue Petit Pot de Cr6me, and her successors in the office of Vice 
Queen. The disappointed votaries consoled themselves with Ma- 
dame's trumpery, all save the travelled lady, who declared, with a 
toss of her head, that the whole of it was out of fashion before she 
leflt Paris, and consoled herself in the disappointment of her ambi- 
tion by ever aAer pampering her vanity. 
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SONG. 

BBNBATH THE BRIGHT MOOM. 

CHORUS. 

Beneath the bright moon, beneath the bright star 
Sing the shrill chorus, and touch the guitar, 
Sweep with swifl fingers the quivering chords, 
And breathe in soft accents, impassionate words, 

Beneath the bright moon, beneath the bright star, 

Sing the shrill chorus, and touch the guitar. 

Thick coming fancies are gathering fast, "^ 

And the mantle of song o'er the minstrel is cast, 
Echoes the woodland with musical notes, 
0*er wave and o'er mountain the melody floats. 

Beneath the bright moon, &c 

Dreams of our childhood, fair visions of youth, 
Season of innocence, rapture, and truth, 
Summer of life, when the purple blood flows. 
And no chills of misfortune its spring current knows. 

Beneath the bright moon, Sec. 

In your own land of eld, ye proud halls of the great, 

What booteth your splendour and lordly estate, 

Your high turrets crumble, your battlements fall. 

But the song of the minstrel outlasteth them all. | 

Beneath the bright moon, &c. 

Lady, fair lady, awake— oh and hear. 
The minstrel's low numbers arise on the ear! 
Soft is the evening air, fragrant the wind. 
And love's sweetest influence steals on the mind. 

Beneath the bright moon, See 

A taper appears — 'tis love's own signal light, 
In answer it bums to the heart it makes bright; 
The easement is raised, and the curtain is drawn, 
And the listening fair one her lover looks on. 

Beneath the bright moon, Ac. 

A garland of flowers love's trembling hand weaves, 
The rose and the lily commingle their leaves. 
Carnations and snow-drops are blended in one. 
And quick at the feet of the minstrel are strown. 

Beneath the bright moon, &c 

The song it hath ceased, and its notes die away, 
O'er woodland and mountain, o'er river and bay; 
The casement is closed, and the taper bums low, 
But the hearts of the lovers unitedly flow. 

Beneath the bright moon fte. 
Bbtbrlt, Mill. h P< 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN 1 
(NO. VII.) 



Thk prewnt Secretary of Sute wts bora > 
Virginia, in October, 1761. During his inranc 
Forsyth, removed first to South Carolina, an 
Georgia, where he settled at the town of Augu 
Upon the organixalioa of the Federal OoFernmi 
President Washington the office of Marshal o 
place he retained for sererat years, and ultimi 
the execution of ita duties, under circumstance 
JDtrepitUty and firmnesi, that Congress passed 
of his widow and children, and appropriated 
their support and inatruciion. His aon, the bi 
received the rudiments of hia education at i 
Wilkes county — a district so celebrated, even fi 
n{ the Revolutionary War, for its ardent devo 
cause, as to obtain for it from the Tories of t 
the name of the " Hornets' Nest." Ht< teach 
Springer, a clei^yman of considerable attainn 
his piety. In ITOS he entered Princeton Co 
there tn the year 1799. 

Upon leaving college, Mr. Forsyth commeni 
law at Augusta, in the office of Mr. Anderson, 
practice of that profession in fSOS. Not lon| 
appointed Attorney General of the State, and i 
rapidly rose to distinction as a professional and 
fraud committed by the lead commissioners in 
gave rise to prosecutions involving much exc 
and enlisting the talents of the principal ndvoci 
were conducted by bint, on behalf of the State, 
complete success, as to gain for him general ci 
bation, so mXich so that at the election for Rep 
gres8,in the year 191S, on his offering himt 
and returned by a considerable majority. 

Mr. Forsyth took his seat, for the first ti 
Councils on the twenty-fourth of May, 1813, th 
the first session of the thirteenth Congress. I 
that session, which met at an unnsoal season in 
provisions of a special law, and on acconnl oi 
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the war with Great Britain^ he appears to hare taken no part in 
the debates, although, as a member of a Select Committee ap- 
pointed to inqnire into the spirit and manner in which hostilities 
were waged by the enemy, he gave, from the start, an efficient and 
rigorous support to the administration of President Madison. The 
able report from that committee made at the close of the session 
was understood to proceed from his pen* At the following session 
he maintained, with a single exception, the same silence, — a fact 
somewhat remarkable when contrasted with the promptness in de- 
bate which he subsequently displayed, and the leading and conspi- 
cuous position he has since occupied in the legislatire councils. 
The occasion on which he took part in the discussions of the 
House for the first time, was in support of the bill to authorize a 
loan of twenty-five millions, which had been reported by the Com* 
mittee of Ways and Means, on the first of February, 1814^ as a 
measure essential to the prosecution of the war, and which finally 
passed the House, after a most protracted and exciting debate, on 
the third of March. A report of his speech has been preserved, 
which is the case with few of the very many delivered by him 
during the succeeding sessions. It is an eloquent and indignant 
answer to those of the Opposition, which arraigned in unmeasured 
terms the whole justice, policy, and conduct of the war, and at 
once placed Mr. Forsyth before Congress and the people of the 
United States in a most favorable light. 

Not very long after the termination of the session in the spring of 
1814, the ' necessities growing out of the active operations of the 
campaign, which had been distinguished J)y gallant actions on land 
and sea, induced the President to convene Congress by proclama- 
tion. They met on the nineteenth of September. Mr. Forsyth, in 
the absence of Mr. Calhoun at the commeheement of the session, was 
appointed Chairman of the Committee of Foreign A (fairs. This dis- 
tinguished position he filled during the whole time he continued to 
retain his seat in the House of Representatives, which was until his 
election to the Senate, in 1818. While the war lasted, he was the 
active and powerful advocate of all measures necessary for its eflTect- 
ive prosecution. Perhaps on no other member of the House, was 
the task more constantly thrown, at this period, of supporting the 
administration of Mr. Madison ; and it was discharged with a 
readiness and ability not since surpassed in any of the political 
contests in which he has been engaged. He took, from that day, 
a stand with the Republican party never since lost, as a dis- 
ting^ished supporter of its cardinal principles and measures. 

As Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Relations, he advo- 
cated, immediately after the close of the war with Great Britain^ 
the adoption of vigorous measures to punish the outrages com- 
mitted on the official representative and citizens of the United 
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Btetes by tbe Dey of Algiers. The tubjeet was debated for some 
4mj9 in secret seasioDY and resolted in Uie passage of a bill giving 
adequate power to the President. This led, as is well known, to a 
gallant enterprise on the part of of our nayy, and an adjustment 
of the difficulties completely satisfactory and successful. At the 
eommencement of the next session, Mr. Forsyth reported a bill 
which gave rise to great debate, involving the relative powers of 
die several constituent departments of the Government. It was 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the commercial convention 
with Great Britain ; and a discussion arose on the extent to which 
legislation was necessary in cases where a treaty had been madOf 
and duly ratified under the provisions of the Constitution. It was 
eontended by a large party in the House, and a majority in the 
Senate, that no act of legislation was necessary, although the arti* 
cles of the treaty went directly to affect existing laws on the sub* 
jects of navigation and impost duties. These views were strenu* 
OQsly resisted by the Republican portion of the House, and espe* 
mally by Mr. Forsyth* The result was the passage of a bill giving 
legislative sanction to the convention, though not without the in* 
aertion of a phrase on the part of the Senate, stating that it was a 
declaratory act, — a measure acquiesced in by the House, after a con* 
ference, and in a spirit of compromise. 

Early in the second session of the fourteenth Congress, the diffi- 
culties became apparent that were to grow out of the manner in 
which much of the stock of the National Bank had been subscribed. 
It was understood that a large portion of the instalments, payable 
by the terms of the charter in coin, was, in fact, paid by the pro- 
eeeds of notes discounted by the bank itself on a pledge of stock. 
Mr. Forsyth brought the subject before the House, and. strongly 
urged an inquiry, as well as the adoption of measures to check the 
proceeding in the outset; and he followed it, a few days afterwards^ 
by resolutions directing a withdrawal of the public deposites if this 
did not take place. His suggestions were not adopted ; had they 
been, at that time, it may be reasonably averred that many, if not all, 
die difficulties which called for the interposition of Congress two 
years after would have been avoided. Among the useful measures 
which he especially urged upon the House at this session, in addi- 
tion to his participation in all the leading questions of the day, was 
a bill embracing more adequate provisions for the relief of distressed 
American seamen in foreign countries ; another to strengthen our 
resources for naval warfare, by requiring the employment of a 
certain number of boys on board of every merchant vessel ; and a 
third, growing out of the wild and unrestrained system of privateer- 
ing practised under color of South American flags, which laid the 
foundation of the existing laws for the prevention of arming or 
selling veesels of war to belligerent nations. In the discnssiona 
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that aro86 in re^rd to the acknowledgrment of the independence 
of those countries, he took the lead in sustaining the policy of the 
Administration against the ardent opposition of some of the ablest 
men in the House, and induced it to support the Ezecutive in the 
just and prudent course which was pursued. 

On the twenty-third of November, 1818, Mr. Forsjth resigned 
his seat in the House of Representatives, and took his place in the 
Senate of the United States, to which he had been lately elected. 
Though he remained in that body less than three months, he partici* 
pated largely in its debates and business. Of one only of his 
speeches has a report been preserved. It is that on the resolution 
proposing an amendment of the Constitution, by which each State 
was to be divided into districts embracing a population as nearly 
equal as might be, for the purpose of choosing a representative in 
Congress and an elector of the Chief Magistrate. This plan was 
opposed by Mr. Forsyth, because, in his opinion, it connected to* 
gether, uselessly, and contrary to the spirit of the Constitution, the 
election of the National Legislature and Executive ; because it inter* 
fered with, and essentially controlled, the States in their own plans 
for the maintenance of their legitimate influence in the Federal 
Government ; and because it increased very greatly the chances of 
an election of President by a minority of the popular voters in the 
United States. The resolution passed the Senate, but was not 
adopted by the House. 

. During the winter of this year the negotiations between the United 
States and Spain, for a settlement of existing differences, and for 
the cession of the Floridas, had been actively prosecuted at Wash- 
ington; and, on the fifteenth of February, 1810, the project of a 
treaty having been definitively arranged, the President determined 
to send a minister immediately to Madrid. Mr. Forsyth was ac* 
cordingly nominated to the Senate and confirmed. On the twenty- 
fourth the treaty was ratified, and the time for the exchange of rati- 
fications being limited to six months, it became necessary for him to 
proceed to Spain without delay. Instead of the immediate ratifica- 
tion which had been expected from that Government, he met with 
embarrassment and refusal. He became involved in an angry con- 
troversy which was prolonged until October, 1820 ; and it was not 
until the revolution produced a new government and the organiza- 
tion of the Cortes, that the treaty was transmitted to the United 
States. 

The point at issue may very easily be understood. The offer of 
the cession of Florida to the United States by the Spanish Minis- 
ter at Washington, Don Luis de Onis, was made, on the twenty- 
fourth January, 1818. His instructions from his Court to make the 
offer could not have been of a later date than some time in the pre- 
ceding November. One important feature in the treaty was, that 
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the United States should assume a large amount of claims of Ame- 
rican citizens upon Spain, the justice of which had been acknow- 
ledged as far back as 1604, the vacant laddd of Florida affording 
the fund from which they should be settled. In the winter of 1817 
some of the favorite courtiers of the Spanish King petitioned their 
master for grants of these same Florida lands, and in the months 
of February and April most enormous grants, comprehending the 
greater part, of the whole, were made to the Duke of Alagon, 
Count Funon Rostro, and Senor Vargas. These became known 
abroad only through general rumor. The treaty was signed on 
the twenty "^second February, 1810, by the plenipotentiaries at 
Washington, and was ratified on our part on the twenty- fourth 
of the same month. Its eighth article declared all grants of ]and 
in the Floridas subsequent to the date of twenty-fourth January, 
1818, null and void. A rumor having become current in Washing- 
ton that the three great grants above referred to were of the 
twenty-third of January, thus evading the important stipulation of 
the eighth article, the Secretary of State, Mr. Adams, applied to 
to Don Onis, to know whether there had not been a full and dis- 
tinct understanding, throughout the negotiations, that those three 
particular grants were expressly excluded by the eighth article,' as 
having been of subsequent date to the twenty-fourth of January. 
The Spanish ambassador did not hesitate in his reply to assent un- 
equivocally to this understanding. Mr. Forsyth was instructed, 
in presenting the treaty for ratification, to make an explicit written 
statement of this understanding in relation to the three grants re- 
ferred to, those of Alagon, Funon Rostro, and Vargas. On the 
eighteenth of May Mr. Forsyth, at Madrid, requested that the ex* 
change of the ratifications should take place as early as convenient, 
as a vessel of war was waiting at Cadiz to carry the ratified treaty 
back. It was not till after a month that he received a reply that 
his Majesty '* was under the indispensable necessity of examining it 
with the greatest caution and deliberation before he proceeded to ra- 
tify it" It. was here evident that it was determined not to ratify the 
treaty, but to play ofiT upon the United States the solemn farce of 
Spanish diplomacy, with the view to evade entirely the performance 
of its plighted faith. The American minister proved not quite so 
easy a subject of courtly * bamboozling' as had probably been an- 
ticipated ; and the manner in which he intimated in his reply, the 
spirit with which the United States, and their representative, were 
determined to maintain their rights, could scarcely fail to be appre- 
ciated. The following is an extract : 

" The ill consf^uences which will ensue from this poetponement, and the impression 
likely to be made by it, can be easily foreseen. Your excellency may correctly esti- 
mate the oonjeetnres to which it will g^ve birth in the United States from what is 
possihg here. You, perhaps, are yet to learn that the delay of last month has given 
rise, at the scat of His Majesty's (Government, among his own subjects, to the most 
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nMfDBtrouii and absaid BupfxnUioiis. Among the subjeets of Spaiiii thooe who be« 
know the integp^y of the Kiag, and the purity of his councils, it is aaaerted, that an 
act required by the policy of this Government, essential to the interests of this king- 
dom, and demanded by the honor of the King, will not be performed. Yes, sir; the 
King is calumniated in his very capital by a most unjust surmise that there will bo 
a refusal t# do that which the reputation of Spain requires-^hat which Spain dara 
not refuse to do. Your excellency will not understand this as threatening His Ma- 
jetty's Gbvernment with the consequences which might ensue from the resentment of 
the United States, if it were possible for Spain to act in this business with bad faith. 
Threats are used by conscious weakness, not by conscious strength. I know too wdl 
the abundant resources, the expanding power, the youthiul Tigour of my country, to 
degrade her character by using language unworthy of it; if not by my respect ihr 
^Hun, I should be prevented by the fear of the deserred resentment of my own 
country. I should not be easily forgiven for condescending to say how she would 
punish an act of perfidy." 

The 522d August, was the extreme date within which the ratifiea* 

tians were to be exchanged, by the terms of the treaty. It was still 

refused by the Spanish Court, and Mr. Forsyth was informed that 

the King would send a Plenipotentiary to Washington to obtain 

some ** explanations " deemed requisite. The English and Russian 

ministers interfered in the negotiation, with attempts to induce the 

Spanish Court to make the ratification, for its own credit, and for the 

sake of the general pacific policy of Europe ; but without effect, — the 

latt^, Tatischeff, remarking to Mr. Forsyth, in reference to the 

Spanish ministers, that there was *'no reasoning with ignorance and 

presumption." The principal stumbling-block* in addition to the 

private influence of the courtiers interested, was a desire to extort 

from the United States a promise not to recognize the independence 

of the South American republics. It proved, in fine, impossible, ta 

obtain any satisfaction from the Spanish ministers, and the corres* 

pondence assumed a more and more angry character. In October, 

for instance, Mr. Forsyth requested copies of the grants in question ; 

which were refused on the ground of its not being compatible with the 

** dignity '* of his Majesty, to add any more authentic certificate than 

his word, in the matter of the grants. The following extract from 

Mr. Forsyth's reply was certainly sufiiciently to the point: 

" The American minister considers the refusal to furnish copies of the grants of ths 
Duke of Alagon, Count Punon Rostro, and Mr. Vargas, for which he applied, as 
singular as the reason that is assigned for it. These donations haying unfortunately 
produced new differences between the United States and Spain, he believed that he 
had a right to expect copies of them whenever an application was made to procure 
them. He is not aware that the royal word has been given in this business, and 
would now request to be informed where it is to be found, if he was confident it could 
be done without offending the royal dignity — a dignity so refined and ethereal as to 
be above the comprehension of an American minister.^' 

After some further correspondence on which it is unnecessary to 
dwell, — ^Mr. Forsyth presenting a strong remonstrance, going over 
the whole ground, and utterly annihilating the positions assumed 
by the Spanish Court, — the appointment of a new Minister to 
Washington, General Vives, who was supposed to carry out faB 
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powers, and who left Madrid on the twenty-fiftk of Jannary, 18SM^ 
tni pended the further prosecution of the matter at Madrid ; when 
in March a total change of affairs was made hy the reftstablishmeni 
of the Constitution of 1812. Gen. Yires's mission at Washington 
proved a mere evasion, as he evidently came for norther purpose 
than to reopen the illimitable field of negotiation. But the now lib* 
oral Government in Spain evinced a very different disposition to- 
wards the United States and the treaty, from that which had cbarac* 
terised the former proceedings ; and though some delay arose out 
of the embarrassed state of affairs in Spain, Mr. Forsyth at length 
tncceeded in procuring the ratification, with the almost unanimous 
approval of the Cortes, on the fifteenth of October, I820L 

We ought not omit to add, that notwithstanding the severity 
which marked this correspondence, and the unpleasant relation in 
which it necessarily placed the bold and plain-spoken American 
minister towards the Spanish Court, few American residents at 
Madrid have left behind them a more agreeable personal irapres* 
sion than the subject of the present memoir. 

On the successful completion of this important and most intricate 
negotiation, he obtained permission to return home on leave of ab- 
sence. After a short residence here he again repaired to Madrid, ac* 
eoropanied by his family, from which he had been previously separ- 
ated. He continued there until the month of March, 1823, engaged 
principally in negotiations connected with the fulfilment of the vari- 
ous stipulaUons embraced in the Florida treaty. Their progress 
was attended with many obstacles and difficulties, but diey were 
finally brought to a successful termination. Having learned that, in 
expectation of his return, he had been elected while still absent, by 
bis fellow citizens, as a member of the House of Representatives* 
he hastened back to the United States, making only a brief visit 
to France and England, and reaching home in the month of June. 

On taking his seat again in Congress in December, 1823, he was 
restored to the position he had formerly filled with so much ability, 
as Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, and he continued 
to occupy it as long as he remained in the House. After the elec- 
tion of President Adams, he took a leading part in opposition to his 
Administration, and participated in most of the general debate on 
questions of political and national interest. The principal object^ 
however, to which he devoted himself, was the settlement of the 
difficult questions that arose from the occupation of a large portion 
•f Georgia by the Indian tribes, and the rapid increase of the white 
inhabitants around them. He prepared an able report oni the sub- 
ject of the original compact by which the United States had agreed, 
twenty years before, to extinguish the Indian title, and exhibited, 
in a brief but lucid narrative, the true position of the question as it 
MOW presented itself in an aspect which would admit of no further 
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deby. He maintainedt with great ability and eloqoenee, the rif^t 
•f Georgia to the aorereignty over all the inhabitaDts within her 
limits, and resisted the notion that it could ever be within the spirit 
or letter of the Constitution to permit the independent existence of 
a savage tribe in the heart of one of the States of the Union, not 
participating in its institutions nor amenaUe to any of its laws. 

Being elected in October, 18&7, Governor of (Georgia, he waa 
called on by his official position to sustain, on behalf of the State^ 
the ground he had taken in Congress, relative to the Indian ques* 
tion, and it formed the most prominent and important subject of his 
executive duties* Whatever diversity of opimon may have existed at 
the time, it is probable that few will now doubt that the residt has been 
advantageous to the Indians themaelvea; ha» preserved the* faith of 
the General Government to one of the members of the Union, as 
pledged twenty- years before ; and has substituted for an unnatural 
and uncertain relation between civilised and savage communities, a 
separate existence, equally conducive to the prosperity of both. 

After filling the honorable post of Gk>vernor for two years, Mr.^ 
FoBsyth again returned to Washington. He was elected in the faU 
of 18S^ as the successor of Mr. Berrien, in the Senate of the 
United States. That place he continued to fill until the summer 
of 1834. One of his first acts was the vindication of Georgia iir 
regard to the Indians, and the discussion of the subject of their re-^ 
moval beyond the Mississippi. His speech delivered soon after he 
took his seat is preserved, and contains an exposition of the whole 
policy and proceedings in relation to that measure marked by g^reat 
ability and eloquence* In the debate concerning the appropriation 
for compensating the »gent» employed by the Executive in nego- 
tiating a treaty with Turkey, he defended, with success, the course 
adopted by the Administration, as well as the policy of the measure in 
a commercial and political view. In the discussions relative to the 
tarifir, he strongly advocated the reduction of the revenue to the ab» 
solute wants of the Gtovernment, denying the principle of protection, 
and seeking to adopt such measures as would prevent the accumu- 
lation of a surplus revenue i» the Treasury. On all the questione 
that grew out of this subject he took an active part in debate, and,, 
indeed, during the last three years of his continuance in Congress^ 
perhaps no Senator, whose views agreed with the Administrationr 
keM a more prominent place in all the discussions that occurred.. 
His thorough acquaintance with the legislative and political his- 
tory of the country since the termination of the war ; his personaF 
participation in all its most prominent events ; the consistency which 
had distinguished throughout his conduct as a public man ; and his 
great facility in debate, — gave hrm uncommon weight and influencev 
not merely among his own party, but with the people of Ae Unitedl 
States* In the stirring scenes which attended the rejection o( Mr. 
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Tan Buren by the influence of his political rivals in the Senate, Mr. 
Forsyth was not more conspicuous for his ardent and eloquent de« 
fence of a man to whom he had been long personally attached, than 
for his vigorous vindication of the public conduct of that distin- 
guished statesman ; a vindication which he has had the satisfaction 
to see his countrymen unequivocally confirm. Throughout the daily 
and hourly excitement of the panic session of 1834, when the elo* 
quence and activity of the presidential candidates on the floor of 
the Senate were so signally displayed, Mr. Forsyth was always at 
his post, and evinced in an uncommon degree the talents of a par- 
liamentary leader. He secured for himself a high and merited re* 
putation ; and when he withdrew from the Senate he closed in a 
briliant manner his legislative career of twenty years. 

On the resignation of Mr. McLane as Secretary of State in the 
summer of 1834, Mr. Forsyth was called to that department by 
President Jackson. He filled it during the residue of his Executive 
term, and has continued to hold it under his successor. Perhaps at 
no period since the war have our foreign negotiations involved 
questions of greater interest and importance ; and certainly in none 
have they been conducted with more patriotism, honor, and success. 
The contest with France which seriously threatened for a while a 
breach of the amicable relations of the two countries, and which 
was surrounded with uncommon difiiculties, resulted in a manner 
justly accordant with the principles of international justice, and in 
every respect gratifying to the American people. A similar termio 
nation seems to await the protracted and complicated difficulties 
with Mexico ; and throughout the late events which have disturbed 
the frontiers of Canada, we may perhaps attribute to the wisdom, 
temper, and spirit, that have marked the negotiations conducted 
through the Department of State, the escape of the two nations 
Crom mutual causes of grave irritation and serious complaint. 

To Mr. Forsyth's talent as a debater we have already alluded. 
His manner is remarkable for ease and self-possession ; he is fluent 
in delivery, and happy in retort ; free from all appearance of study, 
but with a mind well stored by observation and reflection ; on sub- 
jects requiring elaborate discussion and research his speeches have 
been distinguished by great clearness of statement as well as power 
of argument; and where his feelings are strongly interested ha 
speaks with eloquence and fervor. In his state papers he is gene- 
rally brief, and they are always marked by a direct and candid ex- 
pression of his views, and a vigorous style. As a politician he has 
always supported the principles of the old Republican school, eon- 
tending strenuously against every measure at variance with the 
strictest economy, or tending to increase the power of the General 
Government, and impair the ascendency and sovereignty of the 
States. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF ADONIS. 

▲ TmA]ISI.ATION OF T^E FIFTEENTH IDYLL OF THE0CBITU8. 

[ Tbb following little dramatic sketch, which forms the fifteenth Idyll of Theocritui, 
is, in the original, one of the most agreeable of the minor fragments that remain 
to lis of the Gheek poetry. The seene is laid at Alexandria, the great oommemal 
emporium of the eastern part of the Mediterranean. The principal personages 
are two married women of the middling class, who attend the public cele br atioD 
of the Festival of Adonis. The commencement of the dialogue giyes us an inte- 
resting glimpse of the domestic life of a private Ghieek family, and the succeeding 
part a lively and graphic miniature sketch of the appearance of the city under tha 
excitement of a public celebration . It is amusing to remark the oomfdeie idemity 
of the ooeuirences described, and the feelings called forth with those which wt 
daily observe on similar occasions among ourselves. The details are executed 
with the good taste, spirit, and truth to nature, which characterize Theocritus ai 
one of the best of the Greek poets. 

The song, which is rather freely paraphrased, alludes to the mjrthologicBl ftble of 
Adonis, who was reprcsemed as living alternately, for six months at a time, on 
earth and in the lower regions. The fiction is supposed to have been originally 
an astronomical allegory, but it has been so much embroidered upon that it hat 
nearly lost its character. The Festival of Adonis began with a funeral ceremony 
in commemoration of his death, and terminated with a jubilee in honor of his r»> 
turn. The song, included in tikis little drama, belongs, of course, to the doao of 
the festivaL 

It is a rather striking proof of the comprehensiveness of the Grade language that 
the original title— 7^A« Women at ike Festival of Adoma — ^is expreaeed in Greek 
by a single word— 'Aiwvco^ovrai.] 

CHARACTERS IN THE DIALOGUE. 

P^^OB, } ^^"^ ^rried women ofAkxandna of ike middUng dm. 

&JNOS, a female aervaeU of Praxinoe, 
Old Woiuv : — Man :-— Second Mjln. 
FsMiLE Singer. 

OOROO— 

At the door of Praxinoe speaking to Eunoe. 

Eunoe, is your mistress in the house ? 

PRAXINOE — [from vntkin.] 

Welcome^ dear Gorgo ! So : — ^you *vc come last 
I scarce believe my eyes. A chair, Eunoe, 
And put a cushion on it 

OOROO. 

Thanks, Eunoe. 

PRAXINOE. 

Come* pray be seated. 
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oomoo. 

WelU— of mortml women 
Sore I *in the strongest Sach a toil I Ve had 
To get to thee, Praxinoe, — such a press, — 
Men pushing, — coaches driying, — ^broken pavementf — 
Such elbowing, such treading upon toes : — 
And then you live at such an endless distance. 

PRAZINOE. 

Thanks to my worthy spouse, who bought us here,— 
At the yery edge of the world, — ^this hole, not housej— 
I know his plan : — he wanted to remove me 
Out of your neighborhood, — a cruel, cross. 
Ill-humored ^ 

OOROO. 

Hush, my dear Praxinoe, hush ! 
The babe hears every word you say :-— do see 
How the rogue eyes you. 

PRAXINOE. 

What 's the matter T baby ! 
Cheer up, my little one ! I did not mean 
Your father : — ^he 's not cruel. 

OORGO. 

He 's too kind :•— 
A knowing brat, Praxinoe. 

PRAXINOK. 

Do but heart 
These husbands are so stupid ! Some days since 
I sent out mine to buy a wash, — some white 
And red for my complexion, — and what, think you. 
He brought me home T A jug of plain fresh water. 

OORGO. 

My Dioclidas is but little better 

In making purchases : — but yesterday 

He undertook to buy some colored wools 

For my embroidery, and I do assure you 

He purchased at a most enormous rate 

The poorest article ! But come ! to business ! 

Tou '11 see the show : — ^'tis time we were abroad : 

Where are your eloak and bonnet? 'Tis reported 

The Queen will be most elegantly dressed. 
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PRAXINOB. 

No wonder :— well she may : but tell us, prithee, 
What will she wear t 

OOROO. 

Another time for that : 
We Ve none to lose at present. 

PRAXINOE. 

Quick, Eunoe ! 
Some water ! — ^bring it hither ! — Come, bestir thee ! 
How like a drone she moves ! Now, — fill the basin !— 
Naj,— 'not too much ! Hold ! hold ! — you spatter me 
And wet my linen. Stay ! Well, — Heaven be praised I 
I 'm washed at last in some sort. Where 's the key 
Of the great press ? Quick, bring it. 

OOROO. 

Dear Prazinoe! 
That 's a fair robe, and well becomes thee. Prithee 
What might it cost thee from the loom T 

PRAXINOE. 

Good Gorgo, 
Tou '11 call me wasteful hussey. That robe cost me-^ 
More than I choose to tell thee of, — ^besides 
A world of pains to get it 

OOROO.. 

^Twas worth while, 
For the robe really fits thee well. 

PRAXINOE. 

My bonnet 
And parasol. Good bye, boy !— I *1I not take thee 
For fear some horse should bite thee. Be a good babe. 
Or else the old witch will come. Nay, cry, if thou wilt, 
*Tis better so than hurt. Come, let's away. 

I To a servant] 

Phrygia, divert the babe,— call the dog in, — 
And lock the outer door. 

[Without.] 

Good Lord ! what crowds ! 
How can we ever pass? The street 's alire. 
Like a mere ant-hill. What a world of good 
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Our noble monarch doth ! Before his time, 
While his late father reigned,— of glorious memory,—- 
On such a day as this the street was filled 
With pickpockets. Oh mercy ! mercy ! Gorgo t 
Here arc the King's war-horses. Sure as life 
They 11 trample on us. Spare us, do, dear driver! 
For pity ! — There ! — the bay horse rears, — Oh mercy I 
How wild he is ! Eunoe, you rash creature ! 
Come to my side. He '11 surely kill his rider. 
Thank Heaven, I led the babe at home. 

OOROO. 

Praxinoe t 
*Ti8 over now. We 're safe, and all the people 
Stowed snugly in their places. Never fear ! 

PRAXINOE. 

Tes, here at last we 're safe. From quite a child 
A horse and a live snake are the two things 
I hold in most aversion. Let us hasten ! — 
Here 's a fine crowd ! 

OOROO — [to a v>omanJ] 
Art from within, good mother T 

OLD WOHAlff. 

Aye, children I 

OOROO. 

Is the pass clear T Could we easily 
Find entrance to the palace T 

OLD WOMAN. 

Easily? 
Tou can but try. The Greeks, by frequent trying, 
You know, took Troy. Trying, my honey damsels. 
Brings many a thing to pass. 

eoRoo. 

The old lady speaks 
Like any oracle. 

PRAXINOS. 

Let alone women 
For knowing every thing. She '11 tell, I warrant you* 
How Jupiter wooed Juno. 
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CH>ROO« 

Look, Prezinoe f 
What crowds about the door ! 

PRAZINOS. 

Astonishing! 
Oorgo, your hand ! Eunoe, hold by Entychis ! 
And closely or they part us. Now we enter 
Together. Close, Eunoe ! — ^Mercy on me ! 
Me miserable ! They Ve torn in two my mantle. 
Oh, Gorge ! — ^Do, for Heaven's dear sake, dear man I 
Do, as you prize your happiness, save the pieces. 

MAN. 

I did not tear it, but will gladly aid you. 

PRAXINOS. 

A frightful crowd ! — They jostle one another 
For all the world like swine. 

HAN. 

Cheerly, my ladies \ 
Ton 're safe at last 

PRAZINOB. 

Oood man ! good luck attend thee 

Now and forever for thy kindness. — Oorgo I 

'Twas a nice, well-bred gentleman. Where 't Eunoe ? 

Oh, there she straggles. Here we are, child ! come f 

Well jostled, wench ! — Now we are all safe within, 

As the husband said who locked his wife out o' doors. 

OORGO. 

Look here, Prazinoe ! Mark that fine embroidery I 
How delicate and rich ! 'tis sure the work 
Of more than mortal fingers. 

PRAZINOE. 

Great Minerva I 
What weaver could have made this stuff? What limner 
Marked out so gloriously those forms t What nature 
And truth they stand and move withal ! I swear 
There 's life there and no needle work. Well 1 well I 
Man is a wondrous creature. Oh how beautiful 
The youthful God lies on his silver bed ! 
Dearest Adonis ! Thee the very shades 
Look kindly on. 
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BSGOND UAH. 

Nay, hold your clacking, gosaips f 

A pair of chattering pies ! I can *t abide 

Tour coarse, broad Syracusan. 

OOROO. 

Heyday, man ! 
Who made thee our task-master T Magpies are we T 
Catch us, then, if you 'd cage us ! Syracusans ! 
, I 'd have you know, sir, that we came from Corinth, 
And speak like good Corinthians. 'Tis a hard case 
If women may 'nt converse in their own language. 

PRAXINOE. 

Well answered, sweet-heart ! we '11 not be brow-beaten. 
I wish the rogue may not prove mischievous. 

OOROO. 

Hush ! hush ! Praxinoe ! for the Grecian girl 
Prepares to sing. 'Tis she that led so lately 
The dirge of Sperchis. She '11 do wonders — hark \ 

SONG. 

Hail Cytherea, 

Pride of our coast ! 
Welcome Adonis ! 

The loved one, — ^the lost! 
Death could not hold thee 

In his dark reign ; 
Fate has restored thee 

Blooming again. 

2. 

Princes and heroes 

Rest in their urns. 
No! not another 

Save thee returns. 
Death could not hold thee 

In his dark reign ; 
Fate has restored thee 

Blooming again. 

3. 

Wake to salute them 
Music and Bong« 
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«. Poor in their pathway 

Rosea along ! 
Hail Cytherea ! 

Pride of our coast ! 
Welcome Adonis ! 

The loved one, — the lost ! 

4. 

Victor of agony ! 

Victor of night ! 
Welcome again 

To the regions of light! 
Hell could not hold thee 

In his dark reign ; 
Fate has restored thee 

Blooming again. 

5. 
Beauty beside thee, 

Bright in her charms. 
Waits to receive thee 

Back to her arms. 
Hail Cytherea ! 

Pride of our coast ! 
Welcome Adonis ! 

The loved one, — the lost ! 

6. 
Egypt exulting 

Rouses her throng ; 
Shares in the triumph, 

Joins in the song. 
Hail, Cytherea ! 

Pride of our coast ! 
Welcome Adonis ! 

The loved one, — the lost! 

OOROO. 

A sweet, ingenious ditty! — ^Let me tell thee, 
Praxinoe, that same minstrel is endowed 
With a rare wit, and what she doth invent 
. She clothes in delicate language. Come, away ! 
My husband is yet dinnerless. At best 
He hath a testy humor, and when fasting 
Is a mere savage. Fare thee well, Adonis ! 
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LITERARY PROPERTY-* 



Th£ questioQ has b«en recently much agitated in our literary 
circles, of the propriety of extending the protection to literary 
property afforded by our existing law of copyright, to foreign, as 
well as to native and resident, authors ; in other words, of establish- 
ing by reciprocal le^slation with foreign nations — having especial 
reference, of course, to England — a system of ''International Copy- 
right." The impulse which first ' set this ball in motion,' was de- 
rived from a petition to that effect addressed to Congress, in Feb- 
ruary, 1837, by not less than fifty-six of the most eminent authors 
of that country, backed by a few American authors and writers of 
one sort or another, concurring in the appeal urged by the former 
upon the liberality and justice of onr Government. 

It was, of course, perfectly proper and natural for the popular 
authors of England to address Kuch an appeal to our Government. 
For widely distinct in nationality, and distant in geographical longi- 
tude, as are the two countries, yet the possession of a common vernac- 
ular, the general diffusion of education, and the rapidly progressive 
increase of population and wealth, on our side of the broad Atlantic, 
would of course make it a very desirable object for English authors 
to reap the benefit of the American market in the circulation of their 
writings. There could at any rale be no harm in the request and 
the attempt. As for the American signers to the petition, however, 
Ihey would have better at the same time consulted their own inter- 
ests, and discharged their devoir to the cause of American litera- 
ture, as representatives of which they appear on the occasion, by 
directing the attention of the Government and the public to the real 
radical vice in our legislation on the subject of literary property, — 
which is, our imperfect recognition of the reality and sanctity of 
that species of property^ It is in fact entirely reversing the natural 
succession of ideas and of legislation, for English and American 
authors to unite in applying for an international copyright law, on 
the ground of those eternal principles of abstract justice which, we 
freely confess, are paramount to any considerations of expediency 
and selfish interests, — while at the same time neither country re- 
cognizes in its legislation the very principle of property on which 
this appeal to our disinterested and self-sacrificing equity is based. 
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Let our neighbour remove the beam from her own eye, before cry* 
ing out against the mote which »he sees in ours. Let us ourselveSy 
if we are prepared to admit the principle at all, admit it frankly as 
a Tital and governing principle, to reform the whole body of our 
legislation on the subject, instead of merely making a partial and 
doubtful application of it, at the expense of a clear tax upon our 
own reading public, for the sole benefit of ' the stranger' not ^with- 
in our gates,^ but thousands of miles distant from our shores. 

The grievance eomplained of is simply, that foreign authors re- 
ceive no pecuniary benefit for the republication of their writings in 
this country. In the absence of any copyright restriction, the free* 
dom of competition among our publishers gives us the benefit of the 
earliest possible publication, at the cheapest possible price, of the 
best productions of the British press, that is to say, of all such as are 
adapted to our public taste, possessing that intrinsic vitality of 
merit which can alone give them circulation. Our reprints are 
certainly astonishingly cheap, in comparison with the English prices 
of the originals. This is not derived solely, though it is» of course, 
in a considerable degree, from the absence of a copyright tax for 
the benefit of the author. The effect of the monopoly which in 
point of fact exists among the magnates of *■ the trade' in London, is 
at least equally influential in keeping up the high scale of prices of 
books in that country ; to which is to be added the consideration of 
their usual superior mechanical elegance, to adapt them to the more 
limited, but more wealthy classes on which they depend for their 
circulation. The question is now whether we shall ^ take the gifts 
the gods provide us,' and continue to enjoy the advantage of this 
cheap use of the cream of the literature of our mother country, or 
magnanimously consent to pay a gratuitous copyright tax to the 
British author, as an offering of trans-Atlantic liberality, in addition 
to the remuneration which he receives from his publishers or the 
public at home. 

It is a question purely of magnanimity, of volunteer justice and 
generosity ; and while this is the only real ground on which the 
application rests, we acknowledge it to be the highest and strongest 
on which it could be placed. The argumentum ad hominem ad- 
dressed to our national self-interest, in the eighth clause of the peti- 
tion, we dismiss as futile in itself, and, though rather specious and 
insidious, as calculated, when fairly examined, to prejudice rather 
than promote the object sought. It is there put forward, that 
American authors are injured, and the formation of a national liter- 
ature impeded, by the circulation of cheap English books, — the cost 
of copyright, to be paid to the American writer, operating as a 
bounty on the foreign importation, and as a comparative tax on the 
native production. Even if such were the case, we should certainly 
be little more disposed to favor a literary protective tariff, to foster 
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artificially a domestic manufacture at the expense of a general taxa- 
tion of the reading public, than in the case of cotton and woollen 
cloths. If a better literature, books more acceptable to the public 
taste, can be furnished cheaper by the present system, certainly, if 
we admit into the inquiry no other consideration than that of ex- 
pediency, we see no adequate reason to change it But it is an 
entire mistake to imagine that its operation is injurious to the for- 
mation of a national literature. It might as well be pretended, that 
the importation of splendid galleries of foreign paintings, or operas 
and oratorios of foreign music, with a gratuitous or rery cheap ac- 
cess to them afforded to the public at large, would be injurious to 
the cultiyation of American art Its operation is directly the 
reverse. IThe present cheapness of books places them within the 
reach of hundreds of thousands to whom they would otherwise be 
inaccessible ; and while it extends indefinitely the limits, it at the 
same time, by such exercise, vastly improves the taste, of what is 
commonly termed ' the reading public* Certainly the creation of 
ao broad and sound a basis for the support of a literature of domestic 
production, by the multiplication of the number of readers, and the 
cultivation of their literary taste, is not a very direct way to discou- 
rage a national literature. Its effect tends rather to raise the stand- 
ard of taste by which authors write and the public reads, stimulating 
the former to exertion by the influence of example and emulation, 
and at the same time enriching the soil from which they have to 
reap._^\ There is no difficulty in the sale of good American books ; or 
at least, whatever discouragement may proceed from the influence 
of our habitual subserviency to British criticism and British example, 
or from other causes, it is not chargeable to the competition of cheap 
British republications. The public understand the cause of the ne- 
cessary difference of price to cover the cost of copyright to the 
American author ; and, for a book worth reading, are very little 
disposed to be niggardly in paying it Certainly the difference of 
a few shillings in price is more than compensated by the influence 
of national pride in an American literature, — ^by the interest in Ame- 
rican subjects, on which foreigners are incompetent to write, — ^and 
by the increased exertions of the press in behalf of American 
works, proceeding both from these causes, and from the intimate 
relationship naturally subsisting between our literary classes and 
the newspaper press. Again, it should be borne in mind, that 
the very freedom of competition among our booksellers, in the 
republication of foreign works of popular interest, necessarily 
reduces their profits on them down to the very lowest scale pos- 
sible. If an edition is printed at a price calculated to yield a 
few cents per volume above a fair remunerating profit for the 
investment of capital and superintendence, presto, it is supplanted 
in the market in ** twenty-two hours/' by a rival edition, bring- 
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ing the price down again to that minimun level. It is manifestly, 
therefore, the interest of the publisher, as is remarked by Mr. 
Nicklin in the little volume now before us, and it is his prefer- 
ence and his practice, to invest his capital in American copyright 
books, in the exclusive sale of which he enjoys legal protection, 
whenever such as will sell are offered to him. There need be no 
fear of a want of readers, of an ample public support and patronage, 
whenever American writers shall obey the impulses of American 
thought and feeling, and embody and utter the free workings of the 
American mind, — in harmony with the genius of our national insti- 
tutions and character, and with the free spirit of the age, which we 
see in every direction teeming with remarkable phenomena, and 
symptoms of the dawn of a new era in the world^s history. If our 
literature is now languishing, nerveless, and feebly imitative, it is 
to other causes that we must look for an explanation of the fact, 
than to the rivalry of cheaper English books, and to other means 
for its remedy than to an ' International Copyright Law.' 

To return then to the thread of our former remarks,-»the present 
appeal addresses itself solely to our high and refined liberality, and 
calls upon us to make a great sacrifice, both of the public conve- 
nience, in the widely diffused enjoyment and benefit of cheap books, 
and of the interests of a very extensive and flourishing branch of 
trade, involving from thirty to fifty millions of money, and several 
hundred-thousands of persons, — without even professing to offer any 
equivalent in exchange. If the proposed reform is consummated, 
it will certainly be the first time that international relations have 
been adjusted, by high-minded statesmen, on this pure, magnanimous 
principle of action — this exemplification of the stoic morality, fiat 
justitia mat ccdum — this disinterested contempt for the old diplo- 
macy of the quid pro quo% for the sanction of universal usage, and 
for the example of the very nation from which the present appeal 
proceeds, in other branches of her legislation on this same subject, 
and others of a kindred nature. It is true that it is proposed 
that the operation of the law shall be reciprocal, American authors 
enjoying in England the same privileges asked at our hands for 
British authors. It is unnecessary for us, however, to waste time 
in illustrating the notorious truth, that in practice this reciprocity 
would be like that of the Irish Ambassador, reciprocal all on one 
side. 

Now we do freely and reverently admit the fiat justitiaruatcmlum 
principle, as the true basis of national morality, greatness, and hap- 
piness. Be justice done though the heavens fall ! In the conduct 
of (he aggregate millions which constitute the nation^ as in the re- 
lations of the individual units, honesty is the best policy; and 
sach is the wonderful harmony between the moral and physical 
constitutions of men and of nations, that no moral wrong can be a 
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right in policy, on a comprehensive view of real and enlightened 
principles of self-interest, however fair-seeming the temptations of 
«n immediate expediency. Would to God, indeed, that nations 
would bat trust then^selves to this principle, more freely than they 
do or dare. In the reform of the manifold evils and abases by which 
they are afflicted from of old, without the perpetual restraint of 
motives of expediency, and alarm for the privileges of existing 
selfish interests, always clamorous for their own perpetuation ! If 
our present laws on this subject involve a violation of a natural 
right of property of the foreign author, unaffected by the considera- 
tion of distinct nationality and the distance of an ocean, in heaven*s 
name let that plague-spot of moral wrong be cleansed out. Let us 
go and sin no more, however seeming pleasant and profitable the 
fruits of the unlawful indulgence. And let us, by so noble a sacri- 
fice of interest on the altar of justice, set an example to the other 
nations of the civilized world, which would be so worthy of the 
spirit of democratic truth. 

But in thus hastening on by our example the gradual march of 
the nations of the earth towards the millenium of the reign of 
universal love, peace, truth, virtue, and happiness, let us proceed 
wisely and calmly, — above all, consistently ; for the greatest truth is 
the harmony of all truths. A too rash and partial precipitation in 
well-doing is scarcely less to be deprecated than the opposite ex* 
treme of obstinate adherence to evil. 

What then is the principle of right on which the present appeal 
to our liberality is founded? It is the sacred principle of property^ 
<— the original, inherent, and inviolable right of ownership in the 
productions of intellectual labor, alleged to exist independently of 
civil institutions, and of territorial divisions of human society. 
This is the ground, and no other, on which our national lionor is 
invoked on the present occasion to extend to English authors the 
privilege of American Copyright. 

It IS certainly a very singular fact in ihe liistory of modern civili- 
zation, that while the press has l>een, by universal admission, the 
great paramount ruling power which has swayed at will the desti- 
nies of men and of nations, the very class who have worked that 
mighty engine of Influence, — the thinkers and writers who have 
poured forth their own minds and infused them Into their fellow 
men, (ill they have animated and directed Che action of the whole 
social mass, — lias been perhaps the most heavily burthened and 
afflicted class of society. What a reproach and a wonder at the 
same time that this sad proverbial truth has even grown into the 
tritest of commonplaces. They have been the only class in whose 
1>ehalf the principle of sacred and inviolable property in the pro- 
ductions of their own self-impelled and original intellectual labor, 
•nd (he right to a proportionate compensation for the benefit and 
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eojoyment imparted to others, has not been recognized and protected 
by the collective will of society embodied in the Law. It is, indeed, 
a truth full of sadness, impressing itself strongly and most painfully 
on the mind of the student of the history of modern literaUire. 
Of the incalculable amount of social evil, vitally pernicious though 
too deeply seated to be tangibly felt and appreciated, which has 
flowed, directly or indirectly, from this prmciple of moral wrong, 
no human imagination can ever conceive the faintest idea, — arising 
out of the abuse or prostitution of genius, whose action is upon the 
very heart-springs of society, and from the number of noble minds 
deterred from devoting their heaven-inspired energies to their na-^ 
tural mission of the instruction and improvement of their kind. 
While they have worked the social machine, which has protected 
the rights, and fostered hy encouraging laws and institutions the 
prosperity and happiness of others, their own almost invariable 
lot has been one of oppressed and plundered poverty, and the 
veriest dregs of misery, — tenfold more bitter to their peculiar consti- 
tution and temperament than to common men. The remedy of this 
wrong, more pregnant perhaps with evil than any of the other many 
vicious institutions existing in every society, is, in our opinion, one 
of the most important reforms now called for by the progress of 
enlightenment and civilization. 

The principle of property is the key-stone of the arch of so- 
ciety. It is the first, deepest, and most sacred, of the principles of 
social order and law — ^those at least which are purely human in 
their nature and relations. It is a natural and original principle, 
and not a mere artificial creation of law, as is erroneously pretended 
by some few writers. The right of property in the creations of 
original individual effort, — ^inviolable and perpetual, and transmissi- 
ble by the will of the owner — is unquestionably a natural moral 
right, antecedent and superior to legislation ; being the object and 
motive of social union, rather than its effect and consequence. The 
tiller of the earth moistens the ground with the sweat of his brow ; 
and with the fatigue of his whole frame, and the devotion of the 
pleasant hours of life from the rising to the setting of the sun, calls 
forth into existence out of the dull clod healthful food for the sus- 
tenance of man's body, — will any one question his original and 
perfect right to the exclusive possession and enjoyment of the fruits 
of his industry ? And shall we deny the right of ownership, equally 
perfect and absolute, of the author to the creations of his intel- 
lectual labor, — ^by which he calls forth into tangible existence and 
visible presence before the eyes of all men, out of the illimitable 
domain of unexplored truth and unexpressed thought, that spiritual 
food which is not less necessary to the mental, than the former is 
to the physical, constitution of man ? In no point of view can the 
two cases be compared, in which the right of the latter will not ap- 
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pMTp to the mott rigid analysis, wkile of a saperior order in kind, 
«t least equally absolute and perfect in degree, with that of the 
former, — ^whether we regard the perpetual benefit eonferred upon 
aociety by the author of a good boolL ; the laborious demotion of 
tnental, combined with even physical, effort, — and the original, indi- 
vidual character of that effort ; the waste of energy, health, and 
time expended npon it ; the susceptibility of distinct definition of 
the product, be it poem, history, essay, or romance ; its exchangeable 
value, susceptible of being regulated by the ordinary laws of econo- 
my ; the peculiar characteristics of that class of men — ^martyrs, in 
their dealings with their fellow men, to that very constitution and 
temperament which makes them the highest benefactors of society ; 
•nd finally — the point of view of the greatest utilitarian impor- 
tance — the necessity of secure and petmanent protection in their 
natural right of property, to encourage the best kinds of production, 
to induce the highest orders of minds to devote themselves freely 
to a life of Kterary and philosophical labor, and — ^in the leisure of 
personal ease^ permitting the indulgence of all their healthful natu- 
ral affections and sympathies — to utter all that is in them, and to 
mature and perfect its expression, to the full extent of their powers. 

And yet, what is the principle which we find pervading the legis- 
lation, on this subject, of both England and our own country — the 
two particularly under consideration at present? It is, that copy- 
right is n»t nopsRTV, in the full and proper sense of the word. 
That it is simply a sort of monopoly privilege or bonus, granted 
for a mere term of years, by legislative grace, for the encourage- 
ment of authors. What language would be adequate to utter the 
abhorrence with which the proposal would be received, to make a 
general agrarian division of every other epecies of property, for 
the benefit of the public at large, at the end of every period of 
fourteen or twenty-eight years T Yet when the author, at the ex- 
piration, of such a term sees himself despoiled of his property — ^the 
▼alue of which is perhaps just beginning to become settled and 
available— on which he has expended his toil, his time, his talents, 
and perhaps his health— and sees the same gratuitously thrown 
open to the public, at the mere cost of the mechanical processes of 
the printer and the commercial profits of the bookseller, the voice 
of complaint is mute ; or if perhaps feebly heard in private from 
some helpless victim of the oppression, passes away all unheeded 
by those who are reaping its fruit. 

The arguments are exceedingly flimsy and futile by which we 
occasionally hear the attempt made to defend this palpably unjust, 
and equally unwise, system of literary agrarianism. They are in 
fact scarcely worth even the brief notice which we shall bestow on 
them. The real support of the system is to be found only in the 
Aict of the helplessness of the class injured, — ^in the selfish isdlffer> 
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ence of men to the oppressioa which they imsgine (most shor^ 
sighted error ! ) profitable to themselves as jNromoting cheap pri* 
ees,— and in the vis inertia of habit 

It is sometimes, for iastance, preteadeil, that the author abandons 
his exclusive right of property by the act of publication. But this 
act is only the peculiar mode of using hia property beneficially ; 
the benefit being, like the blessing of mercy, a double one, both to 
him that gives and him that takes. The benefit of the author ia 
proportionate to the dififosion of the benefit throughout the public,— 
that species of property having this advantage over the exclusive 
possession and enjoyment of most other kinds of property, a: cha*- 
racteristic which ought to invest it with a double sanctity, on mcv 
tives equally of public policy and public justice. It might as weU 
be pretended that the proprietor of a theatre loses his right of 
ownership in the establishment and ^' properties," by the admission 
of the public,— or the owner of a splendid painting, by its public 
exhibition. 

In the second place, it is said, that the proper meed and reward 
of literary effort is fame, and, that the addition of pecuniary incen* 
live is calculated to degrade its objects^ to unnerve its inspired 
vigor, and to dim the halo of its glory. Though this objection has 
been gravely advanced from the EngTmh Bench, it does not deserve 
at this day a serious reply. Alas that the only two classes of workers 
for the benefit of mankind to whose treatment this crueUy politic 
principle is applied, of keeping them in perpetual starvation to 
sharpen their faculties for the public good, should be cata and au- 
thors, — the two extremes — on the one part, of brute instinct, on the 
most minute scale of domestic life, to rid us of rats and mice — and, 
on the other, of human intellect, in its sublime and universal mis- 
sion, for the investigation of all truth, the cultivation of all know- 
ledge, and the developement of that divine germ, struggling ever 
towards the light of a future indefinite progress of perfectibility, of 
the existence of which deep-buried wfthin him every human being 
has at times a certain consciousness, — dimly but yearningly pro- 
phetic of the truth. 

Or again it is objected, that this exclusive right of publication is 
a monopoly ; and if granted for a limited term, for the peculiar ben- 
efit and encouragement of authors, ought certainly not to be made 
perpetual. If copyright is a * monopoly,' every species of property 
created or acquired by labor is equally liable to the name ; and this 
reason would be equally valid in favor of cancelling, at certain short 
periods, every existing title to property, and permitting free entry 
and seizure ad arhitrium to the first comer, or to. the public at large 
^Agrarianism,' in the sense of disregard to the sanctKy of the prin* 
eiple of property, is one of the courteous epithets with which the 
political school in which we belong is commonly assailed by lis 
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opponents. We are certainly no friends to restrictive legislation* 
and the creation of partial interests and so-called vested rights, in 
derogation of the high and holy principle of equality of rights'; we 
should be glad, however, in the present case, where the sacred prin- 
ciple of true, rightful, natural property is distinctly involved, if 
those who thus assail us would vie with us in redeeming it from its 
long abused state of contempt and violation. 

Another objection is, that property in ideas is an impossibility, 
inasmuch as they are not only in their nature universal and common 
to the whole world, the germ of all existing in every individual 
mind, but they are intangible abstractions, not susceptible of defini- 
tion and identification as property, to the exclusion of the claims 
of others who may have an equal right of original conception. 
This vindication of the denial to authors of their right of perfect 
and absolute property in their works, is very absurd, though we 
have known it urged from very respectable quarters. Every thing 
having an exchangeable value, whether material or immaterial, is 
wealth, and is of course susceptible of the right of property. This 
idea is very ably illustrated in Professor Vethake's recent work on 
Political Economy which we intend to make the subject of an early 
review. The privilege of multiplying copies of a book for which 
there exists a public demand, and of affording to those who are 
willing to pay a pricey susceptible of precise calculation, an oppor- 
tunity for the possession and enjoyment of it, is a valuable property 
fulfilling all the conditions necessary to entitle it to the same pro- 
tection extended to every other species of property in that which 
possesses exchangeable value, derived from its adaptation to gratify 
the wants and desires, whether physical or moral, of mankind. 
Though the fishes of the deep, the beasts of the wild, or the birds 
of the air, are insusceptible of a right of property, yet the capture of 
the prey by human toil and skill, which may be said to be its crea* 
Iton, for all useful purposes, generates simultaneously an absolute 
right of property which no one can justly call in question. And 
so of the universal common domain of thought and imagination. 
The free community of right, possessed by every human mind, of 
roaming at large throughout its immensity of space, and of utter- 
ing, to all who will listen, what it has there seen and felt, is in no 
respect affected by an exclusive right of property in books. The 
peculiar combination and arrangement of ideas, images, and senti- 
ments, and their expression to the eyes and ears of other men,— 
in a peculiar manner, through the medium of language, every word 
of which in its proper place, and every turn of style, is the result 
and evidence of individual labor, — ^is certainly the creation of a 
thing that did not exist before, for any useful purpose, but is now 
made visible and serviceable in a local habitation and a name ; and 
it is precisely such a creation^ by individual labor and skill* benefi- 
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eial to the general interests of mankind^ as is naturally attended hj 
a right of property, as absolute and perfect as that right can ever 
exist The same elemental materials remain always of coarse at 
the free use of any who may choose to recombine and reotter them 
in their own way ; and indirect, and often unconscious, imitation 
can neither be prevented, nor does it affect the present question. 
The objection of its not being susceptible of definition, for the pur« 
pose of legal protection as exclusive property, is sufficiently refut- 
ed, both by a moment's reflection upon the distinct oneness of any 
particular work, of whatever department of literature, peculiar in 
all its parts and peculiar as a whole in their combination, — and also 
by the fact that such protection, as we here contend should be per- 
petual, is actually bestowed for a term of years by our present laws, 
and enforced without difficulty, during that period, by the intelli- 
gence of judges and juries. 

But the principal ground on which this ^ agrarian ' injustice to 
authors is sought to be defended is this, — that, whatever maybe the 
abstract justice of the case, the general policy of society so strongly 
dictates that books should be open to all the world, without liability 
to the caprice or exorbitance of private owners, that the former 
consideration ought to, and must, yield to the suprema lea: of the 
general good. This argument would lead with equal force to con- 
sequences utterly subversive of that entire system of social order 
which is based on the fundamental idea of property. It is an ap- 
plication of that pernicious principle, of the consecration of the 
means by the end, which is the mother of all evil. Moreover, as 
before remarked, it is practically not less unwise in policy, than 
unjust in moral equity. It would not diminish the quantity, nor 
impede the circulation, of useful and agreeable books. It would 
only improve their quality. There is no danger of good books 
being withheld from circulation by caprice or exorbitance. The 
principles of - self-interest and competition are unerring in their 
operation, if legislation would only trust them freely. The pro- 
prietors of copyright will never allow the field which they may 
possess to run to waste for want of cultivation. The public de^ 
mand will always command the full supply which it desires ; while 
exorbitance of price in the latter will always defeat, and thus rectify, 
itself, both by discouraging consumption, and by calling into ex- 
istence rival productions of similar character, and of merit probably 
improved by the benefit of the former model. It may well be 
doubted whether books would be in general any more expensive 
than at present. An immense saving of useless production would 
be effected, by diminishing the publication of such worthless trash 
as now constitutes four-fifths of the * literature of the day.' This 
saving would enure to the benefit of literary men of real desert. 
More good books would be written and fewer bad; the former 
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would be more, and the latter lesfl* extensively read ; and in that state 
of things it may be questioned whether the obvious policy, to both 
authora and publishers, of multiplying their circulation in a geo- 
metrical, by the diminution of price in an arithmetical, ratio, which 
is now becoming perfectly well understood in the trade, would not 
have the effect of even diminishing the present, general scale of 
prices ; while justice would be done to literary men, and a new era 
would dawn upon their present oppressed and really degraded con* 
dition* 

We are, then, in favor of the recognition of the absolute right 
of property in copyright, by placing it on a footing of equality 
with other descriptions of property. It is just in equity, and there* 
fore wise in policy. It is perfectly sound in principle, and therefore 
cannot but prove safe in practice. It will produce at the same time a 
very beneficial ejQTect on the well-being and social condition of the 
literary class, and exert a very salutary influence on our future li- 
terature — involving in its train all that moral action on the health- 
ful developement of national character and civilization, which re- 
ceives its direction and tone from the popular literature of the 
times. This fundamental truth should not be lost sight of,^- 
that no institution can flourish, and no class of men can exist in a 
healthy state, — whether for their own well-being, or in their rela- 
tions with the rest of society so as to develope fully all the useful 
functions which they are naturally calculated to exercise, — in which 
the principle of sanctity of property is infringed upon in the slightest 
degree, by the short-sighted '* expediency " of artificial legislation. 

This is the cause to which may be traced the general flimsy and 
ephemeral character of the literature of the times, both in England 
and this country. Few men devote themselves, in the right and 
worthy spirit, to literature as a profession. With all it is a mere 
elegant accessory to other more important avocations, except in 
the case of that ill-starred class of desultory scribblers for bread 
who spin out their daily thread of meagre trash, under the ever 
goading stimulus of starvation, to flatter the ruling caprice of pub- 
lic taste, and * catch as she flies the Cynthia of the minute.* Those 
men of eminent intelligence and virtue who are the natural in- 
structors and guides of society in the career of civilization, through 
the press, are deterred by this oppressive discouragement from the 
proper discharge of that nobly arduous duty, and are compelled to 
leave it to take care of itself, in the hands of an inferior order of 
minds, whose ill-directed and desultory efforts probably do much 
more harm than good. Or if they do occasionally write, it is under 
such disadvantage, from the pressure of poverty, and the necessity 
of addressing themselves to the exigency of the hour and the popu- 
lar taste of the day, without time to develope and mature what ia 
within them — having no kating property in their works to consti- 
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tute a provision for age, and transmiBsible like other property to 
their children — that society reaps but a small proportion of the 
gfood which it ought to derive from their labors. 

This is, then, one of the most important reforms that could be 
made by enlightened and liberal legislation. It ought not to be 
longer delayed ; and the example of its introduction would be emi- 
nently worthy of the generally liberal character of our institutions. 
It is not often that we are in favor of a new restrictive law. We 
should be glad to see all the natural energies of society relieved 
from the worse than useless fetters of a great proportion of those 
now in operation. The protection of natural rights of person and 
property, on the sublimely simple idea of Jefferson, ought to be 
the sole end and aim of law. But although, on the pure theory of 
philosophical democracy, it ought never to transcend this limit, on 
the delusive idea of encouraging particular interests, yet, within 
that limit, the essential object of protection ought to be perfectly 
and absolutely secured, justice being done to each by impartiality 
to all. At any rate, while we hold in such implicit reverence all 
artificial vested rights, which are notunfrequently iniquitous in their 
inception, and impolitic and unjust to society at large in their con* 
tinuance, we certainly ought not to refuse to recognize and protect 
those absolute natural rights of property, which are founded on the 
best original title, production by individual labor, and are at the 
same time in perfect harmony with the wisest policy and the best 
interests of all classes of society. 

The present state of legislation on this subject, in the different 
civilized countries of the world, may be thus briefly summed up. 
In France, by the Code, the exclusive *< usufruct" or copyright 
is possessed by the author for the term of his own life, and extends 
to his children for twenty years after his death. This was a modifi- 
cation engrafted by Napoleon, in 1810, upon the law of the National 
Convention, in 1793, which extended the right to the author's heirs 
for ten years after his death ; on which Mr. Nicklin thus quaintly 
remarks, — '^ thus showing the sincerity of his celebrated answer to 
Madame De Stael, when she asked him * what woman deserved most 
of her country! ' and he replied *she who has the greatest number 
of children. ' This law is more unequal than that of the Conven- 
tion, for a multitude of persons die without children^ where one 
dies without heirs ; and perhaps in altering the law, Napoleon had 
it as much in view to encourage the multiplication of soldiers as of 
books. It certainly holds out but small encouragement for a bache- 
lor to write a book, as publishers will not give much for property 
held by so slight a tenure as a single life ; and such an author would 
not be able to compete with the father of a family in the sale of his 
literary ware." 

The Russian law is more liberaly extending the right to the 
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author's heirs for twenty^-five years after his deaih. In Norwaj 
and Sweden it is perpetuaL With respect to Germany, this sab» 
ject has been one of more important national interest than to any 
other country, — the production and circulation of books being much 
greater among that profoundly reilectiFe and philosophical people 
than among any other. The want of adequate protection for liter- 
ary property has been the subject of complaint among German au- 
thors as early as the time of the Reformation. The inrention of 
the art of printing was the forerunner of that immense event in the 
progress of human emancipation, and contributed essentially to pro- 
mote its success by facilitating the diffusion of polemical- writings. 
Luther was the great improyer of his country's language* as well 
as the champion of intellectual freedom. In his famous transla- 
tion of the Bible he fixed a standard of the modern German idiom, 
from which it has not since greatly deviated. The edition of his 
works was not exempt from the depredation of the piratical pub- 
lishers of his time. He arraigns their misconduct in his usual 

yehement and energetic style of invectiye. 

" What means this, my dear printers, that you thus^rob and plunder the fruits of 
another's labor t What an iniquity that we should toil and sweat to produce these 
works, and that you should reap the fruits of our labor \ Your conduct is down- 
right robbery, which God will surely punidi, and in which no true Christian cau 
participate with a safe conscience." (Luther's Werke, XI. 34.) 

Under the former constitution of the Germanic empire as it sub* 
sisted previous to the French Revolution, the Emperors undertook 
to suppress this shameless piracy by severe edicts^ but their pro- 
tection only extended to such books as were published by the Im- 
perial license. This furnished them with a pretext to put fetters 
on the press, which the instinct of despotism taught them was to 
free mankind from political, as well as ecclesiastical thraldom. 
The multitude of petty Principalities and States into which tlie 
Empire was broken, rendered the protection of uniform copyright 
laws throughout Germany essential to secure the property of au- 
thors in their literary works. But this protection was dearly bought 
by placing the press under the imprimatur of Austria, and it could 
hardly be expected that the Protestant powers %vould permit their 
subjects to be thus controlled in the freedom of publication. Hence^ 
the diversity of laws respecting copyright which were easily evaded 
by piracy and contraband. 

On the meeting of the Congress at Vienna in 1814, a deputation of 
the German publishers and booksellers presented a memorial to that 
body on the necessity of providing more effectual securities for die 
enjoyment of literary property, as an object of the highest concern 
to the intellectual cultivation, as well as the commercial interests 
of Germany. This application was opposed by the piratical book- 
sellers of Vienna, who strenuously sought, by all the unjust and 
sophistical arguments by which the natural rights of property of 
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anihors hare always been contested, to prevent the interference of 
the Congress in their free trade in the produce of other men's 
labor. Their opposition was, howeyer, overraled by that body. 
Indeed, it could not decently or consistently confer upon the Diel 
of the Confederation the power of regulating the freedom of the 
press throughout Germany, without, at the same time, holding out 
to authors whose publications should be licensed the prospect of 
protection in the exclusire enjoyment of their literary property. 
The eighteenth article of the Act of Confederation accordingly 
provided that *' the Diet should, at its first session, take up the sub* 
ject of a uniform legislation on the freedom of the press, and the 
measures necessary to secure the proprietary rights of authors and 
publishers." 

The Diet was not slow to exercise the first mentioned of these 
associated powers, but it was only in the year 1618 that it found 
leisure to take up the subject of copyright, nor was it until the 
year 1836 that it was at last painfully delivered of a decree which 
very imperfectly fulfilled the so long deferred hopes of the German 
authors, artists, and publishers. 

During the whole of this period of seventeen years, the Prussian 
Government had been constantly urging the attention of the Diet at 
Frankfort, to this subject of common concern to Germany. Among 
a nation of thirty-four millions of population, who have a com- 
mon language and literature, though divided into thirty-nine diflfer- 
ent sovereign States — where the most extensive book trade in the 
world is carried on — the establishment of unifprm laws for the protee- 
Uon of literary property must be considered an object of the high- 
est social importance. Hitherto the works of Goethe alone had 
been protected throughout the Confederation by a special decree of 
the Diet, — a compliment to the extraordinary genius of that great 
writer, at the expense of the equal justice due to others perhaps 
more fairly entitled to be protected in the fruits of their Intel- 
lectual labor, if we regard the effects produced by their works 
upon the moral, political, and intellectual improvement of their 
countrymen. With this single exception, and that of the very 
honorable moral protection afforded by the fraternity of booksel- 
lers who carry on their trade at Leipsick, the book trade had been 
followed with an almost total disregard to the international rights 
of authors among the different German States, — if the term inter- 
national can be properly applied to the relations between those 
States, in any other than a fictitious sense. In respect to foreign 
authors, who write in any language other than German, this want 
of protection is a matter of very little practical importance, as 
very few French or English books (for example,) are published 
in Germany, or at least for exportation and sale in the countries 
where the original editions are published. But in respect to Ger- 
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man works, the want af some general protection by uniform lawa 
throughout the Confederation, though it rendered books cheaper 
in Germany than in any other country, at the same time kept her 
gifted authors poor, and left them scarcely any other reward than 
what the passionate love of literature and literary fame necessarily 
brings in its train. 

The provision in the thirteenth article of the fundamental act of 
the Germanic Confederation somewhat resembles that contained in 
our National Constitution, empowering Congress to make uniform 
laws for securing to authors and inventors the exclusive property 
in their writings and inventions throughout the Union. But the 
Germanic Confederation is not like ours, a Supreme Federal Govern** 
ment, within the sphere of its acknowledged constitutional powers* 
but only a treaty of alliance for certain purposes between indepen- 
dent States, who retain (at least in theory,) all their sovereign rights, 
including those of internal legislation. So that in exercising a 
similar power the Germanic Diet is necessarily compelled to rely 
upon the separate legislation of each separate State of the Confede- 
ration, to give effect to the general legislation within its own terri« 
lory. This, of counse, leaves to each the concurrent power of legis- 
lating on the subject of copyright, so as to give a more effectual 
security, and for a longer term of time than that prescribed in the 
regulations of the Diet. Thus by the Federal Decree of 1835 the 
rights of authors are secured for a term of not less than ten nor 
more than twenty years throughout the Confederation ; whilst by 
the Prussian law of seventeenth June, 1837, the property of an 
author in his works is secured during his natural life^ and to his 
heirs for thirty years after his decease — so far as respects works 
published in Prussia, or in other foreign States securing a recipro- 
sal privilege to Prussian authors. It also prohibits the theatrical 
exhibition of all dramatic works so long as they are not published 
by printing, without the consent of the author, or his heirs, until 
ten years after his decease ; and does not forget to extend its pro- 
tection to musical composition, and to prohibit the multiplication 
of sculpture by means of casts, and of drawings and paintings by 
engravings, d&c, without the consent of the author. So that it far 
exceeds in liberality, not only the decree of the Diet, but our own 
law and that of England ; besides being free from those ambiguities 
which have given rise to so much doubt and perplexity in the ex- 
ecution of the copyright laws, both in the United States^ and that 
country from which we have borrowed our legal institutions. A 
German author publishing his works in one State is now protected 
in every State of the Confederation for the limited period provided 
in the decree of the Diet After the expiration of that period his 
protection is confined to the limits of the State wherein he publishes ; 
and this state of things must continue, unless the Diet should here* 
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after extend its protection for a longer period, or unless the other 
States of Germany should make a similar reciprocal regulation to 
that contained in the Prussian law. The concluding (thirty-eighth) 
section of this law provides that, "in respect to literary works 
published in a foreign State the present law shall be observed, so 
far as the rights secured by it are granted by the laws of such 
foreign State in respect to works published in our dominions." In 
other words, it establishes the rule of reciprocity as the guarantee 
of the proprietary rights of foreign authors in Prussia. This prin- 
ciple has already been made the basis of negotiation by the Prussian 
government with other German States, which have not yet adopted 
80 liberal a protection as that of Prussia, as well as with other 
countries foreign to Germany, and to which the protection afforded 
by the Diet does not extend. Should it be met by corresponding 
measures on the part of the other German States, it would probably 
prove an effectual security for the rights of literary property through- 
out Germany ; whilst the cheapness of paper, printing, and other 
expenses of publication in that country, would always prevent the 
printing of German works to any considerable extent in foreign 
countries. To complete this view of the state of legislation in 
Germany on this subject, we will remark that the decree of the 
Diet (dated Frankfort, thirty-first November, 1835,) concludes with 
a provision (hat "the subject shall be taken up for deliberation 
again by the Diet of 184% unless circumstances should require it to 
be sooner determined, and shall be considered with a view to the 
effect produced by the present decree on the progress of the arts 
and sciences, on the public interest, and that of the trade in books 
and works of art" 

In England the right of property of an author was originally re- 
garded in its true light as absolute and perpetual ; and such con- 
tinued the practice from the first introduction of the art of printing 
for two and a half centuries, till the latter part of the eighteenth 
century ; and it was repeatedly recognized by decrees of the Court 
of Star Chamber, and by several acts of Parliament. It was not 
till the Statute of Anne, in the year 1710, that the idea was first 
introduced, of any limitation to the perpetuity of copyright On 
the Revolution of 1688 the abolition of the censorship of the press, 
which had afforded an incidental protection to copyright, by the 
refusal of license to piratical republications, threw the proprietors 
of copyright upon the Common Law alone for their protection and 
remedie's. The sense of insecurity from the sudden cessation of 
the pains and penalties on the severity of which they had before 
been accustomed to rely, with the difiiculty and uncertainty of the 
Common Law remedy of an action on the case for damages to be 
specifically proved, led them to invoke the protection of Parliament, 
by speciitl statute interposition in their behalf. This unfortunate 
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• 
step iHtB indeed yeiified in' its eventnal result the fable of the horse 
and the man. An act was passed for the protection of copyright 
for fourteen years, and no longer^ — with an equal extension of the 
term if the author should be alire at the expiration of that term. 
This limitation, however, had no practical effect It appears to 
have been generally regarded as only suppl3ring more efficient 
means of protection for the terms thus limited, and not as detracting 
from the Common Law rights of others, which might be enforced after 
the expiration of the statutory terms by the Common Law remedies. 
Such continued die general construction of the law until 1709 
when the celebrated case of Millar (proprietor of the copyright of 
Thomson's Seasons,) verous Taylor (who had pirated an edition, 
about thirty-fiye years after the date of the original publication) 
settled the law differently. Three of the four judges of the King's 
Bench (the great Lord Mansfield, with Judges Willes and Aston) 
decided in favor of the plaintiff, — Judge Yates alone dissenting ; but 
on an appeal to the House of Lords, this just and liberal decision 
was reversed, and the strict letter of the Statute of Anne ^* and no 
iongtr^^ was construed as superseding, by the special protection 
afforded for a limited term, the general Common Law right of pro- 
perty in perpetuity. The perpetual copyright was, however, pre- 
served, by special acts passed shortly after, to the Universities of 
England and Scotland, and the three great public schools of Eton, 
Westminster, and Winchester. We have omitted to state another 
very oppressive feature of the Statute of Anne, the obligation to 
deliver nine copies of every publication to as many public libraries, 
which was increased to eleven in 1791. The latter number, though 
confirmed in 1814, was, however, in 183^ reduced to five, at the 
instance of Mr. Buckingham, then a member of Parliament, viz ; 
one copy each, for the British Museum, London ; the Libraries of 
Oxford (the Bodleian) and Cambridge (the University Library;) 
Trinity College, Dublin ; and the Advocates^ Library, Edinburgh. 
The severity of this most unjust tax, in the case of those large and 
costly works of which very small editions can alone be printed, 
will be apparent. It is stated by the writer of the ^Plea for Au- 
thors, dDc,'* that this tax on Audubon's Birds of America fbr in- 
atance, would be above eight thousand dollars ! The only subse- 
quent legislation on the subject has been in 1814, when, simulta- 
neously with the confirmation of the right of the libraries to the 
delivery copies, the second term of fourteen years was made abso- 
lute, instead of depending, as before, on the contingency of the life 
of the author. 

In the United States we have obeyed implicitly, in this as in so 
many other respects, the prescription of British example. The 
framers of die Constitution were evidently under that influence 
when they empowered Congress ** to promote the progresli of sci- 
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ence and the useful arts, by securing for limited times to authorv 
and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings and 
discoveries." Two acts were passed, one in 1790, the other in 
1802, which placed literary property on (he same footing as in Eng- 
land, namely, a copyright of fourteen years, with a contingent ex- 
tension to a second similar term.. The improvement made, in the 
mother country, in 1814, was not, however, followed by as till 1831, 
when, by Mr. Verplanck*s bill, Congress went a step beyond, by 
recognizing an absolute copyright for twenty-eight years> with a 
privilege of renewal for fourteen more,^-the right to renew being 
extended to the author's widow or children* 

The time has now arrived for the entire reform of this unjust and 
unwise principle of legislation, namely, the conversion of an abso» 
lute natural right of property, if such a right can ever have an ex- 
istence, into a mere grant of legislative grace, for a limited term, 
as a mere artificial monopoly privilege, which it is the presumed 
interest of the community to annul at as early a date as possible. 
This important reform cannot be said to be in advance of public 
opinion. We are sure that it would be received with general satis- 
faction. This article has already extended to too great a lengrth to 
permit us to notice particularly the recent' eloquent efforts of Mr. 
Sergeant Talfourd, in the British Parliament, in the cause of the 
proposed reform, advocating both the extension of the term, and the 
introduction of the principle of international reciprocity, — efforts 
whose reflection through the press has not been without a consider- 
able influence on opinion in this country. The following brief ex- 
tracts from important public documents, will suffice to show that 
we are, at least, certainly on the point of maturity for the recogni- 
tion of the true principle. The restriction of the power of Con- 
gress by the words *^ for limited terms, " in the Constitution, as 
quoted above, is not only of an indefinite nature, admitting legiti- 
mate extension to a hundred years, or even a longer term, but is 
also easily susceptible of amendment. The Report of the Judiciary 
Committee, House of Representatives, of 1831, (Mr. Verplanck, 
Chairman,) lays down the rightful principle in the following terms; 
and as remarked by the author of an able article in the American 
Jurist, volume 10, page 80, it is evident that that committee would 
have reported a bill to this effect, if they had thought the public 
mind prepared for so great a change at one stride : 

" Upon the first principles of proprietorahip in property, an author has an exeimf 
sive and perpetual right, in preference to any other, to the fruits of his labor. Though 
the nature of literary property is peculiar, it is not the less real and valuable. If la- 
bor and effort in producing what before was not possessed or known will give title, 
then the literary man has title, perfect and absolute, and should have his reward : he 
writes and he labors as assiduously as does the mechanic or husbandman." 

Mr. Clay's Report, from the Select Committee of the Senate of 
sixteenth February, 1837, says : 
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** Thtti atitlioni and inveaton hare, according to the practice among civilixed nar 
'tiona, a propertj in the respectiTe productions of their genius, is incontestible: and 
that this property should be protected as effectually as any other property is by law, 
follows as a legitimate consequence." 

While Jttdge Thompson, of the Supreme Court, in the well 

known case of Wheaton vs, Peters, in «n opinion which Mr. 

T^icklin (whose example we follow in making these quotations) 

justly characterizes as **«n opinion full of light «nd learning,** 

«ays : 

" And, in accordance with these sound principles, and as applicable to the siibjeet 
«f copyright, are the remarks of Mr. Christian, in his notes to Blackstone's Com- 
ixientarieB,-('2 B. Com. 406, and note.) ' Nothing;,' says he, ' is more erroneous than the 
practice of •referring the origin of mord rights, and. the system of national equity, 
io that savage state, which is supposed to have preceded civilized establishments, 
in which literary composition, and of consequence the right to it, could haTeno exist- 
ence. 'But the trae mode of ascertaining a moral right, T conceive, is to inquire 
whether it is such as the reason, the cultivated reason of mankind, must necessarily 
assent to. No proposition seems more confomable to that criterion, than 'that every 
4Mie should enjoy the reward of his labor; the harvest, where he has sown, or the 
fruit of the tree, which he has planted.' * Whether literary property is sui generis, 
or under whatever denomination of rights it may more properly be classed, it seems 
founded upon £he same principle of general ntitity to society, which is the basis Sf 
«11 other moral rights and obligations. Thus considered, an authoi^s copyright 
tmght to be esteemed an inviolable right, established in sound reason and abstraet 
morality.' It is unnecessary, for the purpose of showing my views upon this branch 
of the case, to add any thing more. In my judgment, every principle of justice, 
equity, morality, fitness, and sound policy, concur in protecting the literary labors 
of men to the same extent that property acquired by manual labor is protected." 

Mr. Clay'^s Report is not particularly distingnished for either 
clearness or consistency — the tongue being that gentleman's natural 
instrument rather than the pen — 'and it is rather sharply criticised 
"by Mr. Nicklin. In one passage he compares the republication of 
«n English book by an American publisher, without regard to the 
original copyright of the author, to the lawless seizure of a bale 
t)f goods 'brought to our shores, — carrying out the idea of an able 
writer on the subject, in a New York paper, who forcibly calls us, 
in this respect, * a nation of literary wreckers.' The • Father of 
the American System ' certainly lays himself open, in this unfortu- 
nate comparison, to a very fair hit from the shrewd Philadelphia 
l>ookseller, in whom we recognize « thorough partisan of frcfe doc- 
trines, in the following remark: 

" TTnfaappily , we are not aU shocked, when the law not only tolerates, but requires, 
the taking away from the foreign merdmnt who brings to the United States a bale 
of merchandise, one-finnth, one-third, or one-half of its value, without paying ibr it, 
in order that somebody, somewhere down east, may be able to make a similar sort 
of thing; and yet, mirdbUe diciul a law is proposed to prevent us from making 
books like those imported by the foreign merchant." 

Our -general views on the subject being such as have been express- 
ed aber^e, we do not hesitate to declare ourselves opposed to the pre- 
sent attempt to establish an international copyright system for the 
benefit of English authors at the expense of a tax on our own read- 
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ifif public — ^howerer we vmj pat ouraelTes beyond the pale of the 
ftivhion of the day, which seems to bare been called Into existence 
by the honor done to us of the British petition from so many illus* 
trioim names. The corner stone on which that rests is, the absolute 
right of property. Without the latter as it8> first and fimdamental 
premise, the whole inference^ of the equitaUe obligation to adtaiit 
foreign authors to the pririlege of x^opyrigbt, falls to the ground. 
It then becomes a mere question of ezpecnency, which ia so simple 
as not to hare eren two sides — the natural and rightful duty of our 
Oorerament, to prefer the interest of our own citiaEens, — both diose 
concerned m the trader *nd the public at hrrge who enjoy the benefit 
of the cheapness of price-— being too obriou» to call for argmnent. 
Now so long as neither nation recognizes at all the principle of 
literary property,^ — which aa Ve hare seea is the case, — like pro* 
posed extension ef the copyright pririlege to foreigners resident 
abroad is absmrd. It has no foundation to stand upon. We hare m 
right, before snch a sacrifice of the public interest, for the sake of 
an abstract principle of justice, can be asked for, to demand the 
recognition of the principle itself m our legislation for the protec* 
tion of the natm^al rights of our own authors, — and those who 
would become raluable authors, if onTy Bsgitimately enconraged by 
the simple guarantee of their property. The latter is a simple 
question. It has only one material coiu^tion. It rests on the one 
single principle of property. That principle being established 
carries with it, simultaneously and irresistibly, the inference of per* 
petuity of copyright as a reform which cannot rightfully be delay* 
ed a day. The other question, that of imtermational copyright, la 
a compound question, inroMng another and a rery essential ele- 
ment, bender that of the natural right of property,-'-4iamely, the 
bearing which the distinction of national individuality^ between 
two countries separated by an ocean, may hare upon the question 
of the right of use of property of such a nature. This is an im- 
portant consideration, and is by no means satisfactorily settled by 
any rague generalities about the nnirersal * Repnbfic of Letters,^ 
or eloquent appeals to the natural sympathies of a common Ian* 
guage and literature. Tolunteer and gratuitous generosity has cer- 
tainly nerer yet been the animating principle that has goremed the 
relations between different nations — ^least of all on the part of the 
country for whose benefit it is now inroked at our hands. Erery 
nation is a separate being — an entire sphere by itself— -baring Inter- 
course, indeed, with other nations, and relations with them that 
touch on the surface, yet distinct and complete around the central 
nucleus of its own aggregate interest — with its own system of in- 
stitutions and laws, designed solely for the benefit of its own citi- 
lens, and of those who reside as useful members of society within 
Its own limits. It is certain that no nation has erer hitherto felt 
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itself cidled «p<m to legislate lor the lieiiefit of pertienlar interests 
in foreign ntttions-^leest of «ll ni the ms^animoiiB sacrifice of its 
own ! The introduction of this i»inciple of reciprocity in the im* 
proyed German laws i^bove referred to, is not necessarily to be re- 
garded as a precedent for our imitationt there being a wide differ- 
ence between the two cases. The contiguity of the respective 
German States, in all of wliich the evil of the want of international 
protection is mutually felt, makes it a matter of common and equal 
interest^ whUe our intereet plainly dictates the refusal of a pri- 
vilege to tiie cKftant foreigner, the benefit of which to him can 
only be commensurate with Ae impontion of n tax upon ourselves. 
In the case of France and Belgium llie authors of the former 
country have long complained of die cheap coHtPtfa^ons which 
issue from the mpid press of Brussels ahnost simultaneously with 
their appearance at Paris, not only supplanting the original in the 
trade ef all the rest of the continent, but even most inaquitously 
forcing large edilions into France itself, by contraband, to the seri- 
ous injury of the rightful owner. But Belgium has never hitherto 
nmde, nor is likely to make, any more satisfactory answer, than 
that, getting French books very cheap as die now does, she is cer- 
tainly not disposed to relinquish the fortunate privilege, and pay a 
high price for the benefit of French authors, whereas she produces 
lierself no literature that is reprinted in France, Our case is a 
much stronger one, not being a frontier nation, nnd neither destroy- 
ing the foreign English market by publishing reprints for any other 
than our own use, nor injuring the author's enjoyment of Ms pro- 
perty in the country under whose laws it exists and finds protection, 
by exporting to it cheap contraband editions. We simply deny 
the BufKsh author the profit of our market, by reprinting cheaply 
what we desire for our own sole use, — excepting so fiir as the sale 
«f a copy in advance to an American publisher may sometimes con- 
stitute a quaei sale of copyright, as in the case of ■* Lockhart's 
Life of Scott' for which Carey and Lea have given, we nnderstand, 
about dnree thousand dollars, and of Bulwer's novels, the early 
nheets of each of which have usually cost the Harpers about five 
liundred dollars. We despise the common saying — ^venerable as it 
may be witii time and general usage — tiiat * charity begins at home,' 
in the narrow and selfish sense in which it is so often quoted. But 
in the administration of national afibirs tiie sound wisdom of that 
impulsive generosity which delights to disregard and sacrifice itself 
for the benefit of others— noble and beautiful as it may often be in 
individual conduct — is certainly not quite clear of doubt, at least in 
the present age of the worid, and in our relations with a country so 
Bttle remarkable for the display of a national Quixotism of that 
character. We confess ourselves hy no means satisfied of the right 
«C n government tiins to strain n BeeaAng principle of jnstice into 
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suck mcgnanfmoiw generosity towards the citizen? of a forefga nm* 
tion, while at thesame time neither nation, in ita treatment of its own 
citizens, recognizes the very principle of natural right on which the 
proposed privilege is asked. This is indeed being generous to the 
stranger before being just to our own child. The foreign author 
can haye the privilege he asks, by simply coining orer and taking 
out his copyright here, and entitling himself by a residence that 
may be merely temporary, even without assuming the allegiance 
of citizenship, — and if the privilege is valuable, have we not a right 
to make use of the inducement as a means of attracting so desira* 
ble a class of minds to our shores f The argument of analogy used 
by Mr. Clay, from the case of a bale of merchandize to the copy- 
right of a book, is not more satisfactory than many of the inge- 
nious analogies and figurative illustrations which that eloquent and 
distinguished Senator is wont to use so freely* For, in the first 
place, OUT own mutual interest in commerce dictates the protection of 
the foreign owner's right of property in thebaic; andin the second 
place, the entire use and value of the latter is locked bp in> the mer*- 
chandise itself, the deprivation of which would be a gross and 
grievous wrong* The denial of the privilege of copyright, on the 
other hand, doe9 not aiTect the author^s rights of property in hiv 
own country ; — and* when it i» considered that he wrote in and for 
that country, with reference to its institutions and under the protec- 
tion of its jawe; that nothing is taken from him, but that only a 
new privilege, in a foreign country, is not bestowed upon him ; thai 
no injury is attempted; or could be successfully practised, upon the 
author in the market for which he originally wrote, by supplanting his: 
own editions by surreptitious cheap editions exported thither for the 
purpose, — ^it wHl be acknowledged that there is a* very material 
difference between the two cases. We do not wish to be under- 
stood as pronouncing against the principle of international copyr 
right. The above remarks are thrown out as doubts rather than as 
decisive arguments. We only maintain that it is a mere complex 
question than the former for which we have contended, involving, 
together with the one common principle of the moral right of proper- 
ty, about which there can be no disagreement; other grave and deli- 
cate considerations, which are at least doubtful, and upon which dif^ 
ferences of opinion may reasonably exist. The question of the re- 
cognition of the principle of property m copyright must precede 
that of the extension of it to foreigners in the manner now pro- 
posed ; and we have a perfect right, without liability to the charge 
of illiberality, to refuse the latter until the former, as e necessary 
condition precedent, is conceded. Since the subject has begun ta 
be agitated, and the public attention aroused by the discussion oC 
the true principles involved in it, we are unwilling that the occasion 
should pass away without yielding its full and proper fruk. There 
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is no reason why the proposed reform in the law of copyright 
should not go to the root of the evil, hy the correction of which a ve- 
ry beneficial influence will be exerted on our own national literature, 
«nd the well-being of our own authors ; rather than spend itself on 
« partial evil lying upon the surface (if, indeed, it foe one) by which 
foreign interests are alone affected. We hope, therefore, if a bill 
similar to that which was passed through the Senate in February of 
last year, is again introduced by its author, that it will foe postponed 
tintii after a bill shall hare passed restoring literary property to 
its proper lerel of equality with all other kinds of property, recog- 
nizing its equal inriolability and perpetuity, and protecting it by 
similar penalties.' Then, and not till then, will it foe time to take 
ap the subsequent question for eonsideraticfn^ to i>e decided on 
calm and statesmanlike views of public justice and public policy, — 
and not with hasty enthusiasm, awakened by an appeal to the mag- 
nanimity of great politicians, even though proceeding from fifty-six 
distinguished authors of our mother country, and through the me- 
dium of a pen so agreeable as that of Miss Harriet Martinean. 
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A li^mbent flame within the breast— 
A thought harmoniously expressed — 
A distant meteor*s glimmering ray, 
A light that often leads astray — 
A harp whose ever varying tone 
Oft wakens to the breece's moan — 
A lake in whose transparent face 
Fair naiure^s form we love to trace — 
A blooming flower in gardens rare. 
Yet found in deserts bleak and bare— « 
A charm o*er every object thrown^ 
A bright creation of its own — 
A burst of feeling warm and wild 
From nature's own impassioned child. 



* The above lines (as also those on a former pace " Written on seeing a B«8t of 
tke late Edward LivingatoB ") are from the pen of Maria James, of Riiineb^, New 
York, a young woman of Tery high merit, in every aspect of character ond conduct, 
whose life has been spent from childhood in dtmustic service. To those of our 
leaders who participate in the profimnd interest with which the truly sincere Ameri- 
can democrat watches every scintillation of the light of educated and refined civili- 
zation flashing np from the depths, so long dark and dreary, of the broad laboring 
nass of society upon which eo manjr accumulated centuries of error and misgovern- 
ment have pressed with so discouraging and degrading an influence, these lines wiU 
not be without a lively interest. They will also be gratified to learn that proposeJt 
have been recently issued to publish a volume of the fugitive poems of this same 
gifted though humble authoress, which may be found in the adveikfiiing sheet aecoio* 
pajiyiag tlie present Number. 
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THE POLITICAL CRI8I8. 



T^E present crisis will long hereafter, if the eoantry pass weO 
and safely through it, be referred to as one of the great epoehs in 
the history of our government. It will constitute a diriding line 
between two distinct eras. It will be designated as the ReTolution 
of 1837^ as we speak of the Revolution of 1800, when the Repub* 
lican party succeeded, after a fearful struggle, in overthrowing thai 
old Federal ascendency which bad already si^ciently developed 
the evil principles involved in it, to threaten the speedy termination 
of the ' American Experiment * in failure and disgrace. The divorce 
of the ill-omened union between the political and banking powers — 
an union effected, in evil hour, under the auspices of the founder of 
the same Federal school by which its perpetuation Is now chief y ad- 
vocated — is one of those events which appear comparatively insig- 
nificant in themselves, while they are in truth pregnant with the most 
valuable consequences. Such is the character of most of those 
leading events in history which are referred to in after times as the 
points of departure to new eras to nations. They are great only as 
causes — ^Kke the acorn, containing within ite little ^ell the germ 
which shall develope itself to the oak that ie to struggle with all the 
might of the dements, and to subserve a thousand purposes of the 
most important usefulness to human life. 

In this point of view is seen the leading diflerence of characteris- 
tic between the contest which conviHsed the country during the last 
Administration, and the still deeper one by which it is now agitated* 
The former was, on the part of the Government, to destroy a gigan* 
tic existing institution, whose power — perfectly organized and com- 
bined, while nmversally diffused over the country, and in close al- 
liance, offensive and defensive, with a great political party — seemed 
at one period all but omnipotent It was an enormousy substantive^ 
thing' — with a local habitation and a name— distinct and definite — 
the greatness and power of which all men could behold and under- 
stand. There was a specific issue joined — a simple alternative pre- 
sented. Its fall was a signal event, thundering over the whole land, 
and appearing a complete consummation in itself. The present con- 
test is not, on the part of the Government, to destroy any thing. It 
is simply to disconnect itself from an union which has proved mnto- 
ally injurious to all the parties to it. Its antagonist inffuence is an 
unembodied power, — a something invisible and impalpable. It is 
to overthrow nothing, — and its triumph will be accompanied by no 
thundering sound of the downfall of a great towering intereal matcb» 
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.ed ag^siiul it ia the MA for a struggle for life and death. It will* 
perhaps, scarcely strike the miods of those who do not look beyond 
the hour and the surface, aa a great event at all. The difference* 
in this respect, ia precisely that between the felling the oak and 
the planting the acorn. 

It ia apparent that the difficulty on the part of an administration 
of maintaining such a contest, and carrying it through to a yictorious 
issue, is vastly greater in tlie latter case than in the former. Mr. 
Van Buren's position is, therefore, a far more arduous one than ever 
was General Jackson's. This was fully understood before it waa 
assemed. In the present contest there is little or nothing calculated 
to arouse and keep alive that species of popular enthusiasm — the 
result of a generous and true instinct rather than of a profound and 
dispassionate refleetion — which, it is well known, proved of such 
Taluable serrice to the Democratic party in its late atruggle with the 
Bank of the United States, by quickening the interest felt by every 
man in the issue between the two parties, and bringing out the votes 
of thousands whose daily avocations of toil would otherwise keep 
them from the discharge of that high civic right and duty. This 
necessary difference of popular feeling here referred to will be mani<* 
feat on a slight reflection upon the view just presented, of the general 
difference of characteristic between the two contests. The acknow* 
ledged difference, both of kind and degree, between the personal pop- 
ularity of the gallant old veteran who directed the ]^te administration, 
and that of die present differently circumstanced incumbent of the 
same office, will also not fail to be taken duly into consideration by 
the intelligent reader, in estimating the force of this consideration. 
A popular sentiment of this character is irresistible, when supported 
and justified, as it was on that occasion, by a sound basis of reason 
and truth, capable of sustaining the shock of argument in the written 
and oral discussions of Uie issue conducted by the leading advocates 
of the respective sides, through the medium of the press, the pri* 
mary meeting, and the legislative hall. 

In the second place, the support which General Jackson received 
from a considerable portion of the State bank interest is now not 
only withdrawn,^ut it is well known that that enormous interest, 
with a combined unanimity of action which makes it vastly more 
powerful even than the National Bank, has thrown itself into the 
other scale. It thus acts now in conjunction with, instead of in 
opposition to, the former power; which, on its part, claims to have 
been increased in efficiency, rather than impaired, by the conver* 
sion of its Federal into a State charter. The most sagacious 
and shrewd party press of the whole Opposition, edited by one of 
the most thorough-paced party politicians (in the common accepts^ 
tion of the term) in the country, has, in an incautious moment, borne 
a full and emphatic testimony, which no contradictions ean annul, ta 
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the fact that it was the '' ninety-three banks" that defeated the Repub- 
lican party in the New York elections of last fall. This opposition 
of the entire power of the banking interest is not the less a fact, that 
it is founded on very false and exaggerated ideas, generated by 
party excitement and panic, of the objects aimed at by the financial 
policy of the Administration. 

Another leading feature of difference between the positions of 
the two.Administrations is, that after a short time maintaining its 
ground the late Administration was met by the swelling support of 
the universal apparent prosperity attendant upon an expanding cur- 
rency, — ^while the harder fate of the present is to struggle under the 
burthen of its collapse. This is one broad fact of which no expla- 
nations can, during the time of its actual pressure and distress, do 
away* with the general popular effect. It is in rain at such seasons 
that we would expatiate on theories of political economy, and trace 
out this effect, no matter how distinctly and unanswerably, back to 
its real causes in the Ticious principles on which our general bank- 
ing system is founded, for which the Administration is in no degree 
responsible. At such periods calm argument is comparatively im- 
potent, before the passionate declamation which the occasion will 
never fail to draw forth, from exulting political opponents, and from 
the panic-stricken moneyed interests which are so easily made to 
believe the existing government responsible for the fruits of their 
own long-indulged career of misconduct. The questions at issue 
are so complicated, and become so profoundly mystified by the cla- 
mors of prejudiced interests and the sophistries of conflicting theo- 
ries, that it is easy to delude a considerable proportion of the public 
mind — sufficient to turn the scale of almost all pending elections— 
into the belief that it is to the measures of the Government that are 
attributable all the consequences of derangement and distress that 
they see around. At such periods the party in pow^r must let the 
atorm howl round it as it may list ; and trusting to time, to its own 
conscious truth and right, ride it out fearlessly and firmly by its sheet- 
anchor of confidence in the ultimate judgment of our sound and 
true-hearted democracy. 

The efforts put forth by the Opposition in the contest are gigantic 
^nd worthy of a better cause ; and we frankly confess that they 
ought to put our own leading friends to shame. As a question, 
moreover, of the conflict of forces, they fight with great advan- 
tage at such a period as the present. 

They have the unity of opposition, and that thorough discipline 
consequent on their long and unintermitted campaigns of party war- 
fare as an attacking minority, invigorated moreover by a strong stim- 
ulus of hope, and confidence of success, to crown their long desperate 
toils ; while on the other side the paralysis of dissension and alarm 
has for a time been seen to exert a fatally disorganizing influence. 
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They hare a vast host, to be reckoned by the tens and twen- 
ties of thousands, of ambitious and clamorous aspirants^ both in 
Congress and over the whole face of the country, who already 
imagine that they behold afar off, in the Fata Morgana of their san- 
guine anticipations, the long pursued Latium — that promised-land 
of Office for which they hare through so many a weary year hun- 
gered and thirsted in the wilderness ; while on the other side it is a 
notorious fact, that at least one-half of the offices at the Executive 
disposal are in the hands either of open enemies, or still more in- 
jurious false friends ; who, having none of that confidence in the con- 
tinued ascendency of the Democratic party which springs from a 
profound conviction and enthusiasm, rejoice in 'Whig successes, and 
strive as openly as practicable to entitle themselves to exemption 
from that general proscription to be anticipated on the accession 
of the Whigs to power. 

They have leaders — and their name is legion — able, eloquent, ar- 
dent, active, indefatigable, practised in all the arts of partisanship, 
and unscrupulous in the use of them ; whereas the tendency of the 
long possession of power on the part of a majority is rather to de- 
generation in the personal calibre of its leaders and prominent 
partisans, in those qualities and habits that make them effective in 
the collision of parties. 

They have the press, — their newspapers, sustained by commercial 
patronage and bank favors, and by the support of the more wealthy 
classes of whom four-fifths are ranged in hostility to the democratic 
cause, numbering, as is well known, full three to one, to those which 
the great bulk of the Democratic party is able to support. 

They have the weaZt^— and it is easy for them to send the plausi- 
ble panic-making harangues of their best orators, under Congres- 
sional franks, to the door of every voter in every district, when in 
the one single institution presided over by so generous a patron of 
thepress as Mr. Biddle, they can find a subscriber to some hundreds 
of thousands of copies at a time. While on the other hand the 
friends of the Administration are able to circulate but very limited 
numbers of their documents and speeches — sprinting their thousands 
where their opponents lavish their tens of thousands ; and with dif- 
ficulty defraying the trifling necessary expenses attendant upon 
the elections. 

Finally, they have the attack, — ^in Chess oAen worth a piece, and 
in politics a still greater advantage. We have remarked in a former 
number upon the disadvantage of the defensive position occupied 
by a party which has been long in the possession of the Execu- 
tive power, in our politics. It is so extensive, so complicated, so 
ramified into thousands of details, eluding the most conscientious 
vigilance of supervision, that it lays the party in possession open to 
perpetual assault, of the most harassing character. This truth 
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qnires ttill ^nmger ftpplication altor ft long period of strong party 
excitement ; of high»strftined ezeeutive action ; and of redandant re* 
renuef forcing upon it, through the Congressional appropriations, a 
vast expenditure of money, swelling with the growth of population* 
and the increasing extent and complexity of the admiaistrative ope- 
rations of the €h>irernment, in an insidious progress extremely diffi- 
cult to be resisted. The Opposition has thus a wide range over the 
petty details of execntiFe adminbtration, throughout which those to 
whom the task is congenial may rove at pleasure ; with no fear of 
deficiency of materials for their tirades of partisan denunciation, so 
long as it shall cost a couple of hundred dollars to bury a foreign 
minister abroad, — a few odd dollars for a passing beggar to shovel 
die snow from the basements of the public buildings, — or a few 
shillings for a poor " woman" to discharge some menial office or 
other within them.* 

Such, then, is a general summary of some of the leading features 
of the present contest, viewed as a conflict of parties, with a finir 
estimate of their respective advantages. We have no desire to ex- 
tenuate any of its difficulties or dangers, but would look every truth 
fill! in the fiice. It is an arduous contest It itf a crisis to try 
men's souls. We exult in it. Those who engage in' the noble 
strife of political parties, with worthy motives of enthusiasm and 
devotion to principles, may rejoice in it with all the stern joy of 
the patriot in the last battle for all that is holiest and dearest to 
him. This is no time for neutrality, for inertness, for wavering. 
Let no man hereafter, when the hard-fought field shall have been 
won, pretend to any portion of the confidence of the democracy of 
this great Union who has quailed before the responsibility of a manly 
choice of parties, at the present crisis — who has not been adequate to 
rise to the height of the times — the outward-shining metal of whose 
professed Republicanism has become dim before the touch-stone of 
true democratic prtncf/»2e, which the present question applies to every 
one. This is one of those periods that return at long intervals, of 
reorganization to great parties long in the ascendant. The contest 
with the Bank of the United States was not entirely such a one, 
though it was preparatory to it, and in many respects marked by a 
similar character. It was then. National Bank or State Bank, and 
not, as now. Bank or Constitution. It was not then for the entire 
expulsion of the money-changers from the temple, but for the expul- 
sion of a part of them by means of another part, the latter looking 
to the reversion of the exclusive possession as the reward of vic- 
tory. A heavy responsibility rests upon that portion of the Repub- 
lican party which has attempted at such a crisis to detach itself 
from the main body, and by occuping a middle position between the 
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two to hold the baknce of power, and thus force the rast majority of 
their own friends to submission to them as a small fractional minoi^ 
ity, by the danger of the entire betrayal of the whole canse to the 
common enemy. A heavy responsibility — and evil the hour when 
it was assumed by some from whom such a course was not to have 
been looked for 1 That ground cannot be maintained any longer^ 
It is too hot to hold ; and the honest democrats among them who 
were misled by misrepresentation and panic, and who desired only 
to act as a check to moderate the supposed ultra tendency of their 
party, are already returning to the side of the old and tried associ- 
ates whom they never designed to abandon ; while those whose de<' 
mocracy was but of the name and the lip have already passed over 
within the precincts of the adverse camp* What have we already 
seen in the brief history of the ' Conservative ' schism ? The Con* 
servative vote has, at every election, been given mainly to the Whigs. 
One of the two principal leaders of that * party' has been nomi- 
nated by its organ in New York as a candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, with Henry Clay, the father of the American System, and the 
prominent champion of a National Bank, for President And its 
peculiar organ par excellence at the seat of Government has not 
only placed itself in the very front rank of the Whig press for bit- 
terness and rancor of hostility to the Administration, but has even re- 
paid the respectable friend whose deceived confidence and counte- 
nance were mainly instrumental in fostering it and its party into life^ 
with an insulting sneer upon his ** second childhood/' After all 
these overt manifestations of their total desertion to the Whig cause* 
it is evident that Conservatism is at an end — except in so far as the 
name is applicable — ^in its true English sense, of hostility to all popu* 
lar and liberal reform— to the whole party which has now found 
itself swelled by this congenial accession. This is, we repeat, a pe* 
riod of the breaking up and reorganization of parties on their true 
natural grounds,— one of those convulsions which sweep away all 
other landmarks of party habits but the fixed rocks of original prin- 
ciple. It is seen in the transfer of that portion of the democratic 
party whose Republicanism was but the name under which they have 
long enjoyed the advantages of political ascendency, to their natural 
position within the ranks of the old Federal and Bank party ; while* 
on the other hand, a considerable number of the Whigs — a large 
portion of whom are but democrats thrown accidentally and uneon- 
•sg^ously into a false position — are coming over to the support of 
diose principles of which no party prejudices nor clamors can pre- 
vent Uieir recognising the wisdom, truth, and patriotism. It is a 
good exchange, and contains a double reason for rejoicing— equally 
for each such departure and such accession. 

The democratic party, in our opinion, after the long possesslttn 
of power by too absolute a majority, needed such a rejuveneseenee^- 
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such a casting of the ski/i ; and is now in a much more healthy con- 
dition than it has been in for a long time. Its main body has proved 
itself sound and true-hearted. Under all the disadvantages of its 
situation, disorganized, alarmed, paralyzed by dissension, and de- 
serted by the leaders long habitually relied upon, it has stood truly 
by its principles, with a firmness which has excited our high admi- 
ration and pride. It will triumph. Its success is certain. Every 
State and every district in the Union might be swept over by the 
torrent of popular delusion and panic which has caused a temporary 
defeat in the elections on many points where we were long accustom- 
ed to prevail,^yet would not our confidence in our cause and in the 
people waver for a single instant ! No exertions can keep the bub- 
ble of delusion much longer in its state of inflation. The great is* 
sue is now too clearly made up to admit of misrepresentation ; and 
as the correct understanding of it gradually works its way down- 
ward, to penetrate the whole broad mass of the people, they cannot 
fail to prove true to their natural instincts and long settled princi- 
ples. The question is, Bank or Constitution — an independent gov- 
ernment of the people, on the acknowledged principles of the Con- 
stitution, or a final submission, once for all, of the neck of our 
young free nation to the yoke of bank dominion. The language of 
the Administration is this : ^ Let us part. In both forms the experi- 
ment of our union has been twice fully tested. In both it has failed. 
I seek not to injure you, — ^let me alone. You are beyond the sphere 
of .my legitimate action. Remain within the proper commercial 
limits of yours. I would confine myself to my proper federal du- 
ties according to the clear letter and spirit of the Constitution un- 
der which I exist. Support yourselves by your own sound credit 
and merits, based on your capital, prudence, and good faith. Do 
not seek to rest artificially upon mine. I leave you to yourselves 
and to your own States by whom you are created and supported. 
There can never hereafter possibly be peace or harmony for either 
of us in a renewal of this union. The Democratic party has staked 
itself on the great principle of the Divorce, and, whether immediate- 
ly victorious or defeated, will never abandon it Tranquillity is the 
greatest good to be desired for both of us. The continuance of 
the perpetual agitation of this conflict which you are insisting on 
maintaining with me can be profitable only to a few partisan leaders 
who are seeking to use you as stepping-stones to power, and as in- 
struments for the restoration of a national bank. I will be indep%i^ 
dent. I will not again expose myself to the fluctuations, uncertain- 
ties, and hazards of this connection. Do you withdraw from the 
political arena, and return to your proper commercial duties. I 
seek not to injure you, — least of all to injure sound and healthy 
credit and business. None but the unsound and insolvent among 
you can have any fair reason to object to my determination to be 
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independent, and to maintain a secure, uniform, and constitutional 
fiscal system, in the discharge of my limited federal duties ; by keep- 
ing and disbursing my own revenue ; and by confining myself to that 
only fixed standard of value which is '' the law of the land at home 
and the law of the world abroad," and to which you acknowledge it 
to be your own highest duty to conform your own paper emissions — 
though the misfortune, from which I desire to be hereafter exempt, 
is that you are perpetually wandering far and wide from it.' 

Such is the language of the Administration to the Banks. On 
the oth^r hand what is theirs to the Government t ' You shall not be 
independent of us. You shall not collect and disburse your revenue 
yourself. You shall not anchor the Treasury of the country by that 
obsolete and uncivilized ' standard of value,* of which we have no* 
thing to say but that it is a humbug. Constitution or no Constitution, 
we will regulate the currency for you as for 4,he rest of the people, 
and you shall have nothing to do with any other standard than our 
paper. If the people are content with it, what right have you to 
complain of it? We will not rest on our own capital, credit, anfl 
our commercial business alone,— you shall give us your credit and 
especial countenance also. And if you do not surrender at once at 
discretion, and submit to our dictation, without further impertinent 
discussions of the principles on which we are organized and con- 
duct our business, we will sweep you out of power, as summarily as 
we overwhelmed you in the New York elections of last fall.' 

Such are substantially the respective attitudes of the Administra- 
tion and the banks. Which is to prevail ? Of the ansi^er which 
will be returned by the Democracy of the United States, with whom 
the decision rests, we have not the slightest misgiving or doubt. 

But we are wrong in ascribing this language to t?ie hanks. It is 
to a reckless body of ambitious politicians that it ought rather to be 
attributed, — ^who are moving heaven and hell to overthrow the Ad- 
ministration, to place themselves in the seat of power. They were 
defeated on the ground of a National Bank on which they before 
made the same attempt They have now assumed that of the spe- 
cial championship of the State banks, which they then so bitterly 
attacked. For this they seek to convulse the country with panic, 
and to blind it with the grossest delusions. For this they take the 
whole system, with all its evils and abuses, to their arms, endorsing 
and defending every thing ; and falsely charge the Administration 
^^Mi a design to destroy it, and with a general hostility to credit and 
^Kimerce. False friends they, to the very system in behalf of 
the evils and abuses of which they are now so clamorous ! They 
do not conceal, though they attempt to keep for the present in the 
the back-ground, a design of reestablishing a great National Bank 
if ever they can get the power intrusted to their hands, — an. institu- 
tion which shall constitute an absolute moneyed despotism over 
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the State tanks as orer the whole conntryylte laws, its liberties, its 
property, and its go9ernment, — whieh shall haye the power, as the 
late one once boasted, to crush any of the lesser banks at pleasure, — 
which shall ha^e the use of the publie revenue, and a preference 
over all the oAers in the receivability of its paper, — ^which shall 
have a monopoly of the business of exchanges, and the power of 

' working the machinery of the currency at pleasure, as its central 
and controlling main-spring. The question is not between the 
State banks and the Administration, but between the latter, on the 
one hand, and the Federal party and National Bank, on the other* 
The State banks are used only as temporary instruments to be 
frightened and deluded into a present subserviency to one of the 
most stupendous schemes of partisan ambition ever conceived, or 
ever dared to be put in practice. 

But it will not succeed ! It cannot succeed. The pyramid of the 
democratic cause may be shaken by temporary shocks, but it cannot 

^be overturned. All these popular delusions and panics soon exhaust 
themselves, and obey the general law of reaction. Great is truth, and 
it will prevail. Our confidence in the people is unwavering, — and in 
this sign we shall conquer. Our party will come forth from the 
present crisis, * redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled.' This is 
the last desperate effort of the Whigs. The independence of the 
public treasury being once established, their cause falls prostrate. It 
is evident to every one ; it is felt fully by themselves. Their prin« 
cipal leaders must retire in despair from the vain task of battling like 
the waves with the rock of democracy. The main body of their 
party, and of the rising generation, will be relieved from their artifi- 
cial state of prejudice and delusion generated by party excitement, 
and must obey the natural impulse of the age and the genius of our 
country, and become democratic. The paralyzing incubus of a large 
anti-popular minority upon the free action and developement of the 
democratic principle in our system, will thus become in a consider- 

'able degree lightened. A splendid career is opening upon our 
party, and its high and holy cause ; a new era is indeed, as re- 
marked in the commencement of this article, dawning upon onr 
country ; and it requires but firmness, courage, and confidence in 
those great principles which can never deceive or fail, to carry it 
safely through the present crisis, to the realization of those noble 
and gloriqiis hopes. 
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CARLYLE'S FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 



This is perhaps the m^t extraordinary book of the day. Nay 
more, it is the most extraordinary book that has yet been written oa« 
that stupendous subject of which it treats. Some readers will pro- 
bably interpret this expression in the sense in which old Fuseli 
used to reply to his noble patrons, when they would claim his ad- 
miration for the merits of the bad pictures with which they had 
been imposed upon by the mV^i^-mongers: ^'Yery extraordinary, 
▼ery extraordinary, indeed, my lord," — meaning •extraordinary 
&«(£.' Our meaning, however, is that it is both ' extraordinary bad ' 
and * extraordinary good'; though probably most of the limited 
number of readers it is likely to find at the present day, startled at 
its wild uncouthness of style, will class it in the former category, 
and throw it down in disgust before allowing the spell that lurks 
within its pages time to evolve itself out, and overpower them with 
its wonderful mastery, — which it will not fail to do if they will but 
chain down their reluctant attention, and read on. 

We confess that in point of style its faults are gross and glaring. 
One of the many poisoned sarcasms ascribed to Talleyrand, is that 
on one occasion when Rulhieres complained of being so generally 
reputed a wicked man, whereas he had been guilty of but pne act 
of wickedness in his life, the witty but unprincipled bishop re- 
plied, " but when will this act be at an end ?" — as though his whole 
life were but one crime. So may we say of this book, or at least 

r\e external form in which the author has chosen to clothe his 
rht, — that it is not only replete with faults, but is itself all one 
eous fault from beginning to end. In fact it may be called a 
* French Revolution' of language, — being itself the most striking 
illustration of the horrors, anarchy, and •' culhute generale,** of the 

• The French Revolution: A History. By Thomas Carlyle* Boston. (RepuUi- 
Mtion.) Charles C. Little Si James Brown. 1838. 
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period to which it relates. That event was a convulsion of all the 
social elements, — the tumult and wild uproar of myriads of disim* 
prisoned ideas and forces, under a terrible reaction from a long period 
of unnatural restraint, — the overthrow of all the established formulae 
of order, government, and power. So has Mr. Carlyle treated all the 
established formulas of expression and style which go to make up 
the language, as a whole beautiful system, not less energetic and vi-> 
gorous than harmonious and regular, in the hands of a master of 
its wonderful capabilities. He tramples them all in the dust, or 
scatters them to the four winds, and chooses to riot in a most fan- 
tastic revelry of confusion. In the fabrication of new words, wm^ 
pie and compound, and in novel and uncouth applications and com* | 

binations of them, he indulges in a license absolutely recklesst. ( 

while for the restraints of laws of syntax and rights of usage he 
does not pretend to conceal a most contemptuous abhorrence. It 
would be an amusing spectacle, if it would not be too cruel, to see 
poor Lindley Murray stretched upon the bed of torture of some . i 

of his passages. 

Now all this we reprobate, without benefit of clergy^ as " extra- 
ordinary bad." It is in bad taste. Mr. Carlyle has no right to ea- 
tertain such a contempt for the language of Shakspeare and Mil* 
ton. He has no right to affect such an indifference to the form in 
which his burning and flaming thoughts may chance to clothe them- 
selves in expression as they burst in their rapid and wild array from \ 
his mind. ' It is an affectation at the best ; for though it is evidently 
a habit proceeding partly from an excessive devotion to the Ger- i 
manic spirit with which he has sought to inspire his rhapsodies, and 
partly from an indolence shrinking from the labor of correct com- 
position under the plea of indifference to its results, yet it also in 
many cases exhibits a manifest design, a labored striving after gro- 
tesque and startling effect ; and of all affectations that of eccentri- 
city is the least tolerable. In this case it admits of no justification. 
The theme furnishes no apology for it The French Revolu- 
tion was a wild, grand, terrible, necessity — a 'chaos come again^ 
no more within the control of any existing human powers, till 
it should have run its own fearful career, than the earthquake that . 
convulses and desolates kingdoms. But for this imitation of it 
in language what necessity was there? — what advantage? None 
in the world. Mr. Carlyle might have uttered himself — * speak- 
ing' what was in him, if, as he says, he had not the facult^BK 
* singing' it — in English English, as well as in German Engl^^ 
in decent o^'der and harmony of language, as well as in the inco- 
herent confusion of words and phrases that he has seen fit to adopt 
In this Age of Reform, when there is so much to be undone, and 
80 much to be done, in the improvement of the many bad institu- 
tions by which human folly has permitted human fraud to mar fo 
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fladly God^s fair and good creation,^ we profess to belong to the 
great party of Reform — and would even wish to claim a station 
under the flag of Radicalism which waves in the van of the great 
social movement — much abused and misrepresented as is that word- 
Mr. Carlyle, we understand, is a distinguished partisan of that move- 
ment. In his own country, especially, there is much to which the 
nam« English is prefixed, which we should like to see reformed 
from the root indeed. The frauds and fallacies of the English aristo- 
cracy, political, ecclesiastical, and stock-jobbing — ^its national debt, 
«nd national pauperism — ^its colonial system, with its military and 
naval establishments, &c., Mr. Carlyle may attack, if he so please, 
with all the giant energies of his mind, and the cordial sympathies 
of every true American democrat would accompany each blow. 
But for the revolution in the English langvage, of which he would 
«ct so startling an example in the work before us, we must be par- 
doned if we cannot perceive the cut bono; and if we, therefore, set 
our face against it, and pronounce it ridiculous, offensive, affected, 
and an utter abomination, — almost sufficient to condemn beyond 
redemption the most profound, philosophical, and poetical work 
that has yet appeared on the inexhaustible subject of the French 
Revolution. 

Thus much for what is " extraordinary bad," in these volumes, — 
in our reprobation of which we have been the more decided from 
die danger to be apprehended of injury to the language, from the 
numerous imitators that are likely to spring up under so striking 
and brilliant an example. Let all such beware. Such an attempt 
would be fatal. For though in the present instance redeemed by a 
genius that can convert even the ridiculous into the sublime, there 
could be no mercy for an imitation by an inferior, nor even, we 
think, for a repetition of a similar hazardous experiment by the 
same author. We hope that the indulgence for this absurd eccen- 
tricity of style which he affects, reluctantly extorted from his best 
admirers by the fascination of the genius that flashes over his every 
page, will not encourage Mr. Carlyle to a continuation of his parri- 
cidal rebellion against the ^food old * English undefiled ' which the 
great masters of our literature have heretofore found not utterly 
inadequate to the highest and boldest flights of poetic truth. 

And having thus recorded our solemn protest against the external 
forgi, we come to the far more agreeable task of considering the 
ianOT substance or spirit of the Poem, — ^for though in the garb of 
prose and under the formal title of " a history," the work before 
us is a poem, and nothing else, — like the immortal Epic to which 
Homer's title has been disputed, a connected series of rhapsodies, 
all of surpassing sublimity, and blended into a most wondrous har- 
monious whole. It is indeed a * history,' but not in the common 
tense of the term, as a narrative of the external events. It is a 
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highly idealized * history' of the spirit of that stupendous T^ing^ 
the French ReFolution,^-of the human ideas and passions that con* 
stituted the wild fermenting elements which developed themselve» 
successively into such variety of combinations and visible manifes- 
tations, — shapes now of angelic beauty and grandeur, now of de- 
moniac horror and hideousness, always colossal and almost super- 
human, while still exhibiting distinctly throughout thehr connection 
with human nature and human agencies. In the usual sense, he may 
be said to narrate nothing. He presumes every thing known ; and, 
in fact, to read the book through understandingly requires the most 
intimate familiarity with the events of all that period, and with the 
details of personal characteristics and biography of its menw He 
alludes to every thing ; and taking the whole aggregate of materials 
before him as free at his disposal, and as already equally in posses- 
sion of himself and his reader or hearer, he selects out of the en- 
tire mass the particular fact, word, or thing that involves most sig- 
nificantly the essential type of the predominant idea he seeks ta 
embqdy ; and throws them together into such groups and series of 
groups as may exhibit M^ith the most impressive dramatic effect the 
true moral, as contradistinguished from the mere physical, history 
of his subject, — touching, every here and there, the outlines thus ra- 
pidly struck off, with an intensely luminous pencil, that flashes a 
world of suggested meaning, in contrast with the blackest shadows 
which the imagination may indulge itself at will in filling up with- 
out ever exhausting their depth. We have even to confess that that 
very uncouthness and abruptness of style which we have already 
so strongly reprobated, sometimes contribute to increase this re- 
markable effect of the pictures that he draws, in a manner entirely 
peculiar and original, and startling and striking beyond description. 
The French Revolution — what a portentous mystery is involved 
in these words ! What a stupendous event, in its double nature 
of the divine and the infernal — both as a blessing and as a curse to 
human kind ! Who shall strike the balance, and pronounce whether 
its influence has been most potent as an impulse, or as a restraint, to 
the progress of that great democratic cause which we now see all 
things in the present age working to subserve ! It has certainly 
been most influential as a moving power, by action and opposite re- 
action, in both directions ; — nor is either force yet exhausted. Far 
from it. The false artificialities of the olden time, in France, have 
never recovered, and can never recover, from that their terriblcCe]^- 
plosion and downfall ; nor, as they have still been able as yet to 
maintain themselves in the other countries, can they ever forget the 
shock under M'hich thev were then made to reel and totter to their 
very base. But, on the other hand, how powerful is still the spell of 
those often-quoted words, *< the horrors of the French Revolution, *' 
to arrest the developement of the democratic spirit of the age, and to 
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impel men to cling still timidly to the protection of despotic powers^ 
and mummeries of authority and reverence of which they themselves 
know the hollowness and the fallacy. The failure of the great ex- 
periment of the French Revolution has been indeed a staggering 
blow to the democratic cause ; and it has not been till within a very 
recent period that it has commenced to rise up again from under its 
stunning effect. The despotisms of the world — and most especially 
that of the English aristocracy which has moulded the literature on 
which we have mainly had to depend for our national education — 
have not failed to make the fullest use of the text afforded them by 
it, to paralyze almost into temporary extinction the growing spirit 
which was so rapidly undermining the foundations of their thrones, 
palaces, and citadels. In the phrase of Carlyle, they have '' shriek- 
ed themselves hoarse, cursing it;" — and unfortunately the good 
that it involved was, in truth, so fearfully mixed up with the darkest 
and direst evil, that its friends could not or dared not raise a voice 
in its defence, to analyze the mingled ore, and risk the odium of its 
crimes for the sake of the good which it was so difficult to discrimi- 
nate from the former. But the time has now come in which we 
should begin to look with a steadier, bolder, and clearer eye upon 
the French Revolution, with all its terrors and horrors. Contempo- 
rary memoirs have amply done their part, — as also those seK-styled 
histories which are after all but compilations of the memoirs, im- 
perfect attempts at the anticipation of the judgment of posterity, 
being still but the utterance of contemporary passion and preju- 
dice, — and have accumulated more copious materials than perhaps 
illustrate any other great event of the world*s history ; and the duty 
of History proper now begins, to analyze them aright, and to digest 
from them the essence of the healthful and living truth. To the dis- 
charge of this duty we regard the present work as the most impor- 
tant contribution that has yet appeared. That its author has at least 
approached the solemn task in the proper spirit for its righteous per- 
formance, will sufficiently appear from the following extracts : 

Whence it* comethl Whither it goeth 7 These are questions ! When the ag;e 
of Miracles lay faded into the distance as an incredible tradition, and even the age 
of Conventionalities was now old; and Man's Existence had for lon:^ generations 
rested on mere formulas which were grown hollow by the course of time; and it 
seemed as if no Reality any longer existed, but only Phantasms of realities, and God's 
Universe were the work of the Tailor and Upholsterer mainly, and men were buck- 
ram masks that went about becking and grimacing there, — on a sudden, the Earth 
yawns asunder, and amid Tartarean smoke, and glare of fierce brightness, rises 
Sansculottism, many-headed, fire-breathing, and asks: What think ye of me? 
Well may the buckram masks start together, terror-struck ; ' into expressive well- 
ooneerted groups 1' It is indeed, Friends, a most singular, most fatal thing. Let 
whosoever is but buckram and a phantasm look to it ; ill verily may it fare with 
them ; here methinks he cannot much longer be. Wo also to many a one who is 

• Namely, the great Phenofflenon of 'Sansculottism. ' 
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not wholly bodCFam, but partially nal and human ! The a^e of Miracles has coma 
hack I 'Behold the Word-Phcenix, in fire-consummation and fire-creation; wide 
are her fanning wings; loud is her death-melody, of battle-thunders and falling 
towns ; skyward lashes the funeral flame, enveloping all things : it is the Death* 
Birth of a World r 

Whereby, however, as we often say, shall one unspeakable blessing seem attain- 
able. This, namely: that Man and his Life rest no more on hoUowness and a Lie, 
but on solidity and some kind of Truth. Welcome, the beggarliest truth, so it be 
one, in exchange for the royallest sham ! Truth of any kind breeds ever new and 
better truth ; thus hard granite rock will crumble down into soil, under the blessed 
skyey influences ; and cover itself with verdure, with fruitage and umbrage. But 
OS for Falsehood, which, in like contrary manner, grows ever falser, — what can it, 
or what should it do but decease, being ripe; decompose itself, gently or even 
violently, and return to the Father of it, — too probably in flames of fire*? 

Sansculottism will burn much ; but what is incombustible it will not bum. Fear 
not Sansculottism ; recognise it for what it is, the portentous inevitable end of much, 
the miraculous beginning of much. One other thing thou mayest understand of it: 
that it too camo from God ; for has it not been? From of old, as it is written, are 
His goings forth ; in the great Deep of things ; fearful and wonderful now as in the 
beginning; in the whirlwind also He speaks; and the wrath of men is made to 
praise Him. But to guage and measure this immeasurable Thing, and what is 
called account for it^ and reduce it to a dead logic-formula, attempt not! Much 
less shalt thou shriek thyself hoarse, cursing it ; for that, to all needful lengths, has 
been already done. As an actually existing Son of Time, look^ with unspeakable 
manifold interest, oilenest in silence, at what the Time did bring; therewith edify, 
instruct, nourish thyself, or were it but amuse and gratify thyself, as it is given 
thee. 

Let the reader approach the subject in a similar spirit, and he maj 
be able to extract from the very midst of its most frightful horrors 
the most precious fruits of political and moral truth. 

The first idea of which the mind ought fully to possess itself, be- 
fore entering upon the contemplation of the scenes of that awful 
drama, is, the moral condition or state of being of the French nation 
at its outset, resulting from the education which it had received 
from the preceding centuries. In this alone shall the key be found 
to that appalling maze of mystery and seeming madness. In this, 
too, shall be found its mighty moral. In illustration of this idea, 
we quote a few scattered passages from Mr. Carlyle, which will also 
serve to illustrate the remarks we have made upon the abrupt incohe- 
rence of style in which the book is written. The first scene to which 
he introduces the reader is the sick*room of Louis XV, in which 
the eye of history may behold the phantoms of the awful truths of 
the centuries gliding solemnly by, unseen either by the fast glazing 
eye of the dying monarch, or any of the other not less blind occu- 
pants of that chamber. The extract does not admit of curtailment. 

Observe, however, that of man's whole terrestial possessions and attainments, un- 
speakably the noblest are his Symbols, divine or divine-seeming ; under which ha 
marches and fights, with victorious assurance, in this life-battle : what we can call 
his Realised Ideals. Of which realised Ideals, omitting the rest, consider only these 
two: his Churchy or spiritual GKtidance; his Kingship, or temporal one. The 
Church: what a word was there; richer than Goloonda and the treasures of the 
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world I in the heavt of the remotest mountaiiu rises the little Kirk; the Dead all 
■faimberiiii^ round it, under their white memorial-stones, * in hope of a happy resoiw 
flection :' dnll wert thou, O Reader, if neTer in any hour (say of moaning midnight, 
when sueh Kirk hung spectral in the sky, and Being was as if swallowed up of 
Darkness) it spoke to thee— things unspeakable, that went to thy soul's soul. Scron|^ 
was he that had a Church, what we can call a Church : be stood thereby, though 
* in the centre of Immensi^es in the conflux of Eternities,' yet manlike towards Ood 
and man; the Tague shoreless Universe had become a firm city for him, and dwell- 
ing which he knew. Such virtue was in Belief; in these words, well s|ioken : / be^ 
Meve, Well might men prize their Credn^ and raise stateliest Temples for it, and 
reverend Hierarchies, and give it the tithe of their substance; it was worth living 
fer and dying for. 

Neither was that an inconsiderable moment when wild armed men first raised 
their Strongest alo/t on the buckler-throne; and, with clanging armour and hearts, 
said solemnly: Be thou our Acknowledged Strongest! In such Acknowledged 
Strongest (well named King, Kdn-ningf Can-ning, or Man that was Able) what a 
Symbol shone now ihr them, — significant with the destinies of the world ! A Sym- 
bol of true Ghiidanoe in return for loving Obedience ; properly, if he knew it, the 
prime want of man. A Symbol which might be called sacred ; ibr is there not, in 
reverence for what is better than we, an indestructible sacrednessi On which 
ground too it was well said there lay in the Acknowledged Strongest a divine 
right; as surely there might in the Strongest, whether Acknowledged or not, — con- 
sidering leko made him strong. And so, in the midst of confusions and unutterable 
incongruities (as all growth is confused,) did this of Royalty, with Loyalty envi- 
roning it, spring up; and grow mysteriously, subduing and assimilating (for a 
principle of Life was in it ,) till it also had grown world-great, and was among Uie 
main Facts of our modern existence. Such a Fact, that Louis XIV., for example, 
oould answer the expostulatory Magistrate with his ' VEiat ^eU mtn (The State 1 
I am the State ;' ) and be repUed to by silence and abashed looks. So far had acci- 
dent and forethought ; had your Louis Elevenths, with the leaden Virgin in their 
hat-band, and torture- wheels and conical oublieUes (man-eating!) under their feet; 
your Flenri Fourths, with their prophesied social millennium * when every peasant 
should have his fowl in the pot;' and, on the whole, the fertility of this most fertile 
Existence (named of Good and Evil,) — brought it, in the matter of the Kingship. 
Wondrous ! Concerning which may we not again say, that in the huge mass of 
Evil, as it rolls and swells, there is ever some Good working imprisoned ; working 
towards deliverance and triumph 1 

How such Ideals do realise themselves; and grow, wondrously, from amid the 
incongruous ever-fluctuating chaos of the Actual : this is what World-History, if 
it teach any thing, has to teach us. How they grow ; and, after long stormy growth, 
bloom out mature, supreme; then quickly (for the blossom is brief) fall into decay; 
aorrowfully dwindle; and crumble down, or rush down, noisily or noiselessly di^ 
appearing. The blossom is so brief; as of some centennial Cactus-flower, wliich 
after a century of waiting shines out for hours ! Thus from the day when rough 
Clovis, in the Champ de Mars, in sight of his whole army, had to cleave retributive- 
ly the head of that rough Frank, with sudden battle-axe, and the fierce words, * It 
was thus thou devest the vase' (St. Remi's and mine) 'at Soissons,' forward to 
Louis the Grand and his VEtai e*est moi^ we count some twelve hundred years : and 
now this the very next Louis is dying, and so much dying with him !— Nay, thus 
too if Catholicism, with and against Feudalism (but not against Nature and her 
bounty,) gave us English a Shakspeare and Era of Shakspeare, and so produced a 
blossom of Catholicism, — it was noC till Catholicism itself, so far as Law could 
abolish it, had been abolished here. 

But of those decadent ages in which no Ideal either grows or blossoms 1 When 
Belief and Loyalty have pasncd away, and only the cant and false echo of them 
remains; and oil Solemnity has bceome Pageantry; end the Creed of peraone in 
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authoritf has become one of two things : an Imbecility or a MachiaTdiBm 1 Alas, 
of these ages World-History can take no notice; they have to become compressed 
more and more, and finally suppressed in the Annals of Mankind ; blotted out aa 
spurious, — which indeed they are. Hapless ages: wherein, if ever in any, it is an 
unhappiness to be bom. To be bom; and to learo only, by every tradition and 
example, that Ghxl's Universe is Belial*s and a Lie; and *the Supreme Gluack' the 
hierarch of men ! In which moumfullest fitith, nevertheless, do we not see whole 
generations (two, and sometimes even three successively) live, what they call living; 
and vanish, — without chance of reappearance 1 

In such a decadent age, or one fast verging that way, had our poor Louis been 
bora. Grant also that if the French Kingship had not, by course of Nature, long 
to live, he of all men was the man to accelerate Nature. The blossom of French 
Royalty, cactus-like, has accordingly made an astonishing progress. In those Metz 
days, it was still standing with all its petals, though bedimmed by Orleans Regents 
and Roue Ministers and Cardinals ; but now, in 1774, we behold it bald, and the 
virtue nigh gone out of it 

Disastrous indeed does it look with those same * realised Ideals,' one and all ! The 
Church, which, in its palmy season, seven hundred years ago, could make an Em- 
peror wait barefoot, in penance-shift, three days, in the snow, has for centuries seea 
itself decaying ; reduced even to forget old purposes and enmities, and join interest 
with the Kingship: on this younger strength it would fain stay its decrepitude; and 
^ese two will henceforth stand and fall together. Alas, the Sorbonne still sits there, 
in its old mansion ; but mumbles only jargon of dotage, and no longer leads the 
consciences of men : not the Sorbonne ; it is Encycl&pedies^ PhUosopMe, and who 
knows what nameless innumerable multitude of ready Writers, profane Singers, 
Romancers, Players, Disputators, and Pamphleteers, that now form the Spiritual 
Guidance of the world. The world's Practical Quidance too is lost, or has glided 
into the same miscellaneous hands. Who is it that the King {Able^man^ named 
also Roiy ReXf or Director) now guides'? His own huntsmen and prickers: when 
there is to be no hunt, it is well said, * Le Roi ne fera rien (To-day his Majesty 
will do nothing.*) He lives and lingers there, because he is living there, and none 
has yet laid hands on him. 

The Nobles, in like manner, have nearly ceased either to guide or misguide ; and 
are now, as their master is, little more than ornamental figures. It is long that they 
have done with butchering one another or their king : the Workers, protected, en- 
couraged by Majesty, have ages ago built walled towns, and there ply their crafts ; 
will permit no Robber Baron to * live by the saddle,' but maintain a gallows to pre> 
Tent it. Ever since that period of the Pronde^ the Noble has changed his fighting 
sword into a court rapier; and now loyally attends his King as ministering satel> 
lite; divides the spoil, not now by violence and murder, but by soliciting and finesse. 
These men cell themselves supports of the throne: singular gilt-pasteboard caryati- 
des in that singular edifice ! For the rest, their privileges every way are now much 
curtailed. That Law authorising a Seigneur, as he returned from hunting, to kill 
not more than two Serfs, and refresh his feet in their warm blood and bowels, has 
fallen into perfect desuetude, — and even into incredibility; for if Deputy Lapoule 
can believe in it, and call for the abrogation of it, so cannot we. No Charolois, for 
these last fifty years, though never so fond of shooting, has been in use to bring 
down slaters and plumbers, and see them roll from their roofs; but contents himself 
with partridges and grouse. Close viewed, their industry and function is that of 
dressing gracefully and eating sumptuously. As for their debauchery and depravity, 
it is perhaps unexampled since the era of Tiberius and Commodus. Nevertheless, 
one has still partly a feeling with the lady Mar^hale : " Depend upon it, Sir, Giod 
thinks twice before damning a man of that quality." These people, of old, surely 
had virtues, uses; or they could not have been there. Nay one virtue they are still 
required to have (for mortal man cannot live without a conscience:) the virtue of 
perfect readiness to fight duels. 
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Such are the shepherds of the people: and now how fares it with the flock) 
With the flock, as is inevitable, it fares ill, and ever worse. They are not tended^ 
they are only regularly shorn. They are sent for, to do statute-labor, to pay statute- 
taxes; to fatten battle-fields (named Bed of Honor) with their bodies, in quarrels 
which are not theirs ; their hand and toil is in every possession of man ; but for 
themselves they have little or no possession. Untaught, uncomforted, unfed; to 
pine dully in thick obscuration, in squalid destitution and obstruction : this is the lot 
of millions; peupU taillaJble et corveabk a merci et mUerUorde. In Brittany they 
once rose in revolt at the first introduction of Pendulum Clocks; thinking it had 
something to do with the Oabelle. Paris requires to be cleared out periodically by 
the Police ; and the horde of hunger-stricken vagabonds sent wandering again over 
space — for a time. ' During one such periodical clearance,' says Lacretelle, ' in May, 
1750, the Police had presumed withal to carry off some reputable people's children, 
in the hope of extorting ransoms for them. The mothers fill the public places with 
cries of despair; crowds gather, get excited; so many women in distraction run 
about exaggerating the alarm: an absurd and horrid fable rises among the people ^ 
it is said that the Doctors have ordered a Great Person to take baths of young hu- 
man blood, for the restoration of his own, all spoiled by debaucheries. Some of the 
rioters,' adds Lacretelle, quite coolly, * were hanged on the following days :' the Po- 
lice went on. O ye poor naked wretches ! and this then is your inarticulate cry to 
Heaven, as of a dumb tortured animal, crying from uttermost depths of pain and de- 
basement 1 Do these azure skies, like a dead crystalline vault, only reverberate the 
echo of it on youl Respond to it only by ' hanging on the following days 1 ' — Not 
80 : not forever I Ye are heard in Heaven. Also the answer will come, — in a hor- 
ror of great darkness, and shakings of the world, and a cup of trembling which all 
the nations shall shrink. 

Remark, meanwhile, how amid the wrecks and dust of this universal Decay new 
Powers ere fashioning themselves, adapted to the new time, and its destinies. Be- 
sides the old Noblesse, originally of Fighters, there is a new recognised Noblesse of 
Lawyers ; whose gala-day and proud battle-day even now is. An unrecognised 
Noblesse of Commerce; powerful enough, with money in their pocket. Lastly, 
powerfuUest of all, a Noblesse of Literature ; without steel on their thigh, without 
gold in their purse, but with the ' grand thaumaturgic faculty of Thought ' in their 
head. French Philosophism has arisen ; in which little word how much do we in- 
clude! Here, indeed, lies properly the cardinal symptom of the whole wide-spread 
malady. Faith is gone out; Scepticism is come in. Kvil abounds and accumu- 
lates; no man has Faith to withstand it, to amend it, to begin by amending himself; 
it must even go on accumulating. While hollow languor and vacuity is the lot of 
the Upper, and want and stagnation of the Lower, and universal misery is certain 
enough, what other thing is certain ! That a Lie cannot be believed ! Philosophism 
knows only this: her other Belief is mainly that, in spiritual supersensual matters^ 
no Belief is possible. Unhappy ! Nay, as yet the Contradiction of a Lie is some 
kind of Belief; but the Lie with its Contradiction once swept away, what will re- 
main 1 The five unsatiated Senses will remain, the sixth insatiable Sense (of 
Vanity;) the whole damonic nature of man will remain, — ^hurled forth to rage blind- 
ly without rule or rein; savage itself, yet with all the tools and weapons of civiliza- 
tion : a spectacle new in History. 

In such a France, as in a Powder-tower, where fire unquenched and now un- 
quenchable is smoking and smouldering all round, has Louis XV. lain down to die. 
With Pompadourism and Dubarryism, his Fleur-de-lis has been shamefully struck 
down in all lands and on all seas; Poverty invades even the royal exchequer, and 
Tax-farming can squeeze out no more ; there is a quarrel of twenty-five years stand- 
ing with the Parlement; every where Want, Dishonesty, Unbelief, and hot-brained 
Sciolists for state-physicians : it is a portentous hour. 

Such things can the eye of History see in this sick-room of King Louis, which 
were invinble to the Courtiers there. It is twenty years, gone Christmas-day unc* 
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Lord Chesterfield, summing up what he had noted of this same France, wrote, and 
•ent off by post, the follbwing words that have become memorable: ' In short, all 
the symptoms which I hare ever met with in EQstory, previous to great Changes 
and Revolutions in Gkivemment, now exist and daily increase in France.' 

The powerful picture exhibited by the following brief extract, we 
cannot refrain from quoting, though not directly connected with 
our immediate present object : 

But figure his thought when Death is now clutching at his own heart-strings; un- 
looked for, inexorable ! Yes, poor Louis, Death has found thee. No palace walls 
or life-guards, gorgeous tapestries or gilt buckram of stiffest ceremonial could keep 
him out; but he is here, here at thy very life-breath, and will extinguish it. Thou, 
whose whole existence hitherto was a chimera and scenic show, at length becomest 
a reality: sumptuous Versailles bursts asunder, like a Dream, into void Immensity; 
Time is done, and all the Scaffolding of Time falls wrecked with hideous clangor 
round thy soul : the pale Kingdoms yawn open ; there must thou enter, naked, all 
ankins^'d, and await what is appointed thee! Unhappy man. there as thou tumest, 
in dull agony, on thy bed of weariness, what a thought is thine ! Purgatory and 
Hell-fire, now all too possible, in the prospect : in the retrospect, — alas, what thing 
didst thou do that were not better undone; what mortal didst thou generously help; 
what son'ow hadst thou mercy on 1 Do the ' five hundred thousand ' ghosts, who 
sank shamefully on so many battle-fields from Rossbach to Cluebec, that thy Harlot 
might take revenge for an epigram,— crowd round thee in this. hour? Thy foul 
Harem ; the curses of mothers, the tears and infamy of daughters ? Miserable man! 
thou ' hast done evil as thou couldst:' thy whole existence seems one hideous abop> 
tion and mistake of Nature ; the use and meaning of thee not yet known. Wert 
thou a fabulous Griffin, devouring the works of men ; daily dragging virgins to thy 
cave ; — clad also in scales that no spear could pierce : no spear but Death's ^ A Ghif- 
fin not fabulous but real ! Frightful, O Louis, seem these moments for thee. We 
will pry no further into the horrors of a sinner's deathbed. 

And yet let no meanest man lay flattering unction to his soul. Louis was a Ruler; 
but art not thou also onel His wide France, look at it from the Fixed Stars (them- 
selves not yet Infinitude,) is no wider than thy narrow brickfield, where thou too 
didst faithfully, or didst unfaithfully. Man, * Symbol of Eternity imprisoned into 
Time! ' it is not thy works, which are all mortal, infinitely little, and the greatest no 
greater than the least, but only the Spirit thou workest in, that can have worth or 
continuance. 

Here we have, darkly shadowed out into strong relief, the condition 
of the twenty-five millions, that ^canaille,* or those ^ masses,^ every 
unit of which was a natural man, with his rights and his mights, equal* 
ly with the sovereignties, nobilities, holinesses, and reverences, that 
had for so many ages been crushing them into the dust that they 
were made to slake with their sweat, blood, and tears : 

Dreary, languid do these struggle in their obscure remoteness ; their hearth cheer- 
less, their diet thin. For them, in this world, rises no Elra of Hope ; hardly now in 
the other, — if it be not hope in the gloomy rest of Death, fbr their faith too is fail- 
ing. Untaught, uncomforted, unfed ! A dumb generation; their voice only an in- 
articulate cry : spokesman, in the King's Council, in the world's forum, they have 
none that finds credence. At rare intervals (as now, in 1775,) they will fling down 
their hoes and hammers; and, to the astonishment of thinking mankind, flock 
hither and thither, dangerous, aimless; get the length even of Versailles. Turgol 
is altering the Corn-trade, abrogating the absurdest Corn-laws; there is dearth, real, 
or were it even 'factitious;' an indubitable scarcity of bread. And so on the 2d 
day of May, 1775, these waste multitudes do here, at Versailles Chateau, in wido> 
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spread wretchedness, in sallow faces, squalor, winged ra^gedness, present, as in 
legible hieroglyphic writing, their Petition of Grievances. The Ch&teau-Grates 
must be sliut; but the King will appear on the balcony, and speak to them. Thejr 
hare seen the King's face; their Petition of Grievance has been, if not read, looked 
at For answer, two of them are hanged, on a ' new gallows forty feet high; ' and 
the rest driven back to their dens, — for a time. 

Clearly a difficult ' point ' for Government, that of dealing with these masses ;^ 
if indeed it be not rather the sole point and problem of Government, and all other 
points mere accidental crotchets, superficialities, and beatings of the wind ! For let 
Charter-chests, Use and Wont, Law common and special, say what they will, tho 
masses count to so many millions of units; made, to all appearance, by Grod, — whoso 
Earth this is declared to be. Besides, the people are not without ferocity ; they have 
sinews and indignation. Do but look what holiday old Marquis Mirabeau, the 
crabbed old Friend of Men, looked on, in these same years, from his lodging, at tho 
Baths of Mont d'Or: ' The savages descending in torrents from the mountains; our 
people ordered not to go out. The Curate in surplice and stole ; Justice in its peruke; 
Marechaussee sabre in hand, guarding the place, till the bagpipes can begin. Tho 
dance interrupted, in a quarter of an hour, by battle; the cries, the squealings of the 
children, of infirm persons, and other assistants, tarring them on, as the rabble does 
when dogs fight; frightful men, or rather frightful wild-animals, clad in jupes of 
coarse woollen, with large girdles of leather, studded with copper nails; of gigantic 
stature, heightened by high wooden-clogs {sabots); rising on tiptoe to see the fight { 
tramping time to it; rubbing their sides with their elbows; their faces haggard 
(^figwres hdves^) and covered with their long greasy hair; the upper part of the 
Tisnge waxing pale, the lower distorting itself into the attempt at a cruel laugh 
and a sort of ferocious impatience. And these people pay the taiUe I And you 
want further to take their salt from them! And you know not what it is you 
are stripping barer, or as you call it, governing; what, by the spurt of your pen, in 
its cold.dastard indifference, you will fancy you can starve always with impunity; 
always till the catastrophe come! — ' Ah, Madame, such Government by BlindmanV 
buff, stumbling along too far, will end in the General Overturn {cuUnUe generate).* 

Undoubtedly a dark feature this in an Age of Gold, — Age, at least, of Paper and 
Hope! Meanwhile, trouble us not with thy prophecies, O croaking Friend of Men: 
'Us long that we have heard such; and still the old world keeps wagging, in its old 
way. 

Fancy, then, some Five-and-twenty Millions of such gaunt figures, with their ha^ 
gard faces ( figures hAves ) ; in woollen jupes, with copper-studded leather girths^ 
and high sabots, — starting up to ask, as in forest-roarings, their washed Upper- 
Classes, after long unreviewed centuries, virtually this question : How have yo 
treated us ; how have ye taught us, fed us, and led us, while we toiled for you 1 The 
answer can be read in flames, over the nightly summer-sky. This is the feeding 
and leading we have had of you : EImptiness, — of pocket, of stomach, of head, and 
of heart. Behold there is nothing in us; nothing but what Nature gives her wild 
children of the desert: Ferocity and Appetite; Strength grounded on Hunger. 
Did ye mark among your Rights of Man, that man was not to die of starvatioUi 
while there was bread reaped by him ? It is among the Mights of Man. 

Upon which the remark justly follows soon after : 

For all is vrrong, and gone out of joint; the inward spiritual, and the outwaid 
economical; head or heart there is no soundness in it. As indeed, evils of all sorts 
are more or less of kin, and do usually go together: especially it is an old truth that 
wherever huge physical evil is, there, as the parent and origin of it, has moral eril 
to a proportionate extent been. Before those five-and-twenty laboring Millions, fat 
instance, could get that hoggardness of face, which old Mirabean now looks on, in a 
Nation calling itself Christian, and calling man the brother of man,— what unspeik- 
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able, mgh infinite Dishonesty (of seeming and not being) in all manner of Rulers, 
and appointed Watchers, spiritual and temporal, must iJiere not, through long ages, 
have gone on accumulating ! It will accumulate : moreover, it will reach a head ; 
for the first of all Gospels is this, that a Lie cannot endure for ever. 

In fact, if we pierce through that rosepink vapor of Sentimentalism, Philanthro- 
phy, and Feasts of Morals, there lies behind it one of the sorriest spectacles. You 
might ask, What bonds that ever held a human society happily together, or held it 
together at all, are in force herel It is an unbelieving people! which has supposi- 
tions, hypotheses, and froth-systems of victorious Analysis; and for belief this 
mainly, that Pleasure is pleasant. Hunger they have for all sweet things; and the 
law of Hunger: but what other lawl Within them, or over them, properly none! 

Their King has become a King of Popinjay ; with his Maurepas Government, 
gyratins: as the weathercock does, blown about by every wind. Above them they 
see no Gtod ; or they even do not look above, except with astronomical glasses. 
The Church indeed still is; but in the most submissive state; quite tamed by Philo- 
sopblsm: in a singularly short time; for the hour was come. Some twenty years 
ago, your Archbishop Beaumont would not even let the poor Jansenists get buried : 
your Lomdnie Brienne ( a rising man, whom we shall meet with yet) could, in the 
name of the Clergy, insist on having the Anti-Protestant Laws, which condemn to 
death for preaching, ' put in execution. ' And, alas, now not so much as Baron 
Holbach's Atheism can be burnt, — except as pipe-matches by the private specula- 
tive individual. Our Church stands haltered, dumb, like a dumb ox ; lowing only 
for provender (of tithes; ) content if it can have that; or dumbly, dully, expecting 
its further doom. And the Twenty Millions of ' haggard faces : ' and, as finger-post 
and guidance to them in their dark struggle, ' a gallows forty feet high! ' Certainly 
a singular Gktlden Age; with its Feasts of Morals, its 'sweet manners,* its sweet 
institutions ( institutions douces ; ) betokening nothing but peace among men ! — 
Peace I O Philosophe-Sentimentalism, what hast thou to do with peace, when thy 
mother's name is Jezebel 1 Foul Product of still fouler Corruption, thou with this 
Corruption, art doomed ! 

In this state of things the rotten may still hold together for a time, 

^ with a ghastly affectation of life,' resting simply on that support of 

habit to which men cling with so instinctive a tenacity, as their only 

certain hold as they hang suspended over the infinite abyss of the 

unknown and untried. 

But if ' every man, ' as it has been written, ' holds confined within him a mo/^ 
man, ' what must every Society do ; — Society, which in its commonest state is called 
' the standing miracle of this world 1 ' ' Without such Earth-rind of Habit, ' con- 
tinues our author, 'call it System of Habits, in a -wordi^ fixed-ways of acting and be- 
lieving, — Society would not exist at all. With such it exists, better or worse. 
Herein too, in this its System of Habits, acquired, retained how you will, lies the 
true Law-Code and Constitution of a Society ; the only Code, though an unwritten 
one, which it can in no wise liuobey. The thing we call written Code, Constitution, 
Form of Government and the like, what is it but some miniature image, and solemnly 
expressed summary of this unwritten Code) Is — or rather, alas, is not; but only 
should be, and always tends to be ! In which latter discrepancy lies struggle with- 
out end. ' And now, we add in the same dialect, let but, by ill chance, in such ever- 
enduring struggle — your 'thin Earth-rind' be once broken I The fijuntains of the 
great deep boil forth; fire-fountains, enveloping, engulphing. Your Elarth-rind is 
shattered, swallowed up ; instead of a green flowery world there is a waste wDd- 
weltering chaos; — which has again, with tumult and struggle, to make itself into a 
world. 

Here, then, is the first idea to be borne in mind in considering 
die progress of the Revolution through all its subsequent rapidly 
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shiAing phases. The existing system of things was utterly worn 
out and rotten. It was all a falsehood and a fraud, and the foonda* 
tions of delusion and force on which it had for so many ages rested 
were now crumbled away, and prepared to fall with a tremendous 
ruin and crash. And unfortunately there was no preparation — or 
at least no adequate preparation — any where in the mind and heart 
of the nation, or of any order or class in it, of the elements of a 
new sound and practicable system to be immediately substituted in 
its place, as it should gradually sink and disappear. Where should 
it be looked for? The Court and the Aristocracy were sunk in the 
profoundest ignorance of the true philosophy of the times. They 
knew and believed in nothing but their divine right to claim every 
* third nettle' from the scanty store which somehow or other support* 
ed the peasant's miserable existence. It was true that they were 
bankrupt — that the fallacy of the great natural * solecism ' which 
such a system presented had thus at length proved itself, and de- 
veloped itself to the point of ripeness at which the remedy must 
cams in some mode or another, by the impossibilty of its working 
on any longer, in spite of all the imaginable variety of expedients 
and paper-money artifices which any succession of ministers and 
financiers could devise. But they could never be brought to under- 
stand it, or the meaning of it ; and instead of gracefully yielding to 
the inevitable, and avoiding the necessity of atoning in blood and 
flame for the long accumulation of injury which the nation was now 
rising up from its lowest depths to sweep away, and perhaps to 
avenge, by a peaceful acquiescence in the total reform which had 
become necessary, they stupidly threw themselves under the wheels 
of the great movement. They courted, and, as a whole, deserved, 
the fate which their suicidal selfishness both precipitated and im- 
measurably aggravated. By their obstinate struggle against the 
Revolution at every step, and by their known traitorous alliance with 
the bayonets of despotic Europe, which were bristling around 
France in every direction, and pointing towards Paris from which 
nothing but almost superhuman exertions of the young regenerated 
strength of France could ward them off, they gave to the contest, be- 
tween themselves and the French Revolution, a degree of bitterness 
and desperate extremity, in which self-preservation became the sole 
law, driving the men of the time into the midst of thct most horrible 
measures of terror and carnage, by a necessity superseding all con- 
siderations of the abstract right or mercy of such dreadful expedi- 
ents, in individual cases. On their own heads be their own blood, 
and a large proportion at least of the crimes and horrors of the Re* 
volution. It is clear enough, then, that, in spite of all the personal 
good feelings and intentions of the amiable King, nothing was to 
be looked for from the Court and Aristocracy, of remedy for the 
L frightful disease of the times— nothing, in fact, but aggravation of 
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ito worst tendencies. In the Church, loo, there was no help. The 
worst feature of the times, unfortunately, was, that the foundations 
of the Church, in the faith and affection of the nation's heart, were 
also entirely crumbled away ; and Religion paid a fearful penalty 
for the abuses with which it had been overgrown in its false alli- 
ance with a false system of temporal despotism, in the result to 
which it had arrived— of almost universal infidelity. It was a pe- 
riod in which there was no belief in any thing, but only a disbelief 
in every thing ; — and if those great institutions by which nations 
are wont to anchor their faith, and find tranquillity at least in that 
support, had thus reduced themselves to this state of utter hopeless 
rottenness, whose fault was it? Was it that of the writers — and 
their readers, the nation, — who attacked what had become an 
abomination in the eyes of God and man— who rejected the whole 
of that of which nine-tenths had become false and corrupt, so as al- 
most entirely to conceal and stifle the remaining tenth part which 
was true in the abstract, and of divine origin? Surely liot, but 
rather of those who had for so many ages so administered those 
institutions as to have brought them by their own fault to such a 
pass. 

Such were, then, the materials out of which a new order of things 
was to be constituted, — a chaos of discordant crumbling materials 
which contained no general principle of harmony, no sufficient law 
of order, to admit of their being reformed, at least until after a long 
period of tumult and whirling anarchy. The States General assem* 
bled on the fifth of May, 1789. The court had long struggled 
against this bitter necessity of calling in the aid of popular repre- 
sentation, to save it from the yawning gulf of Bankruptcy which cut 
short all its onward progress, and had brought it to a dead stand,-* 
but in vain. It was intended as a mere financial machine,— to bridge 
the abyss, and carry the existing order of things safely over to re- 
sume the old tenor of its way. But it soon became apparent that 
such was not the mission on which the nation had sent this grand 
representative assembly to Paris. It soon, by the mere vis inertitt^ 
forced the nobility and clergy to unite with it in one consolidated 
National Assembly, which soon merged itself into a Constituent As- 
sembly, with the task of reorganizing the whole social system of 
France, by making a Constitution, as the one cardinal duty of its 
mission. 

We are here arrested for the present by the allotted limits of our 
space. We invite the earnest reflection of the reader upon the ge- 
neral view already presented of the existing state of things ; and 
will resume the subject, continuing our notice of this very remark* 
able work, in our next Number. 
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EUROPEAN VIEWS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY.— No, H. 

M. DJS TOCaUETILLB.* 

In a former article published in the first number of this journal, 
we made some remarks upon the work of M. de Tocqueville, entitled 
Democracy in the United States, We were prevented, by circum- 
stances, from pursuing the subject in the following number, as we 
intended ; but as the book is one of a standard character, and of 
permanent value, it is not likely to lose its hold upon the public at- 
tention ; and it is but recently that it has been brought within the 
reach of American readers, by the republication of an English 
translation. We are i;1ad to learn, that a second production of the 
same author, in which he treats of the state of society in this coun- 
try, is going through the press. 

We express this opinion of the work of M. de Tocqucville, not 
because we agree with him in all his views respecting our institu- 
tions, or even in some of those which he appears to consider as the 
most important. His residence among us was very short; the ma- 
terials which he was able to collect as the results of his own obser- 
vation were, of course, comparatively scanty, and often susceptible 
of much correction. His conclusions are, necessarily, in many cases, 
questionable or erroneous, as we have shown them to be in several 
instances, in our preceding article. But his observations, even when 
they are more or less liable to criticism, are always those of a really 
profound and vigorous thinker, equal to the great subject which he 
undertakes to treat, discussing It in good faith, and expressing his 
thoughts in a powerful and elegant style. As such, they are full of 
interest for all who are fitted, by their previous course of study and 
reflection, to follow the author on his arduous track, which, how- 
ever, he adorns throughout with the fairest (lowers of a pure and 
chastened eloquence. They are the first observations of the kind 
which our institutions have yet elicited from any foreign mind ; and 
are far more valuable, even in their errors, than the common-place 
truisms and boarding-school rhetoric of the every -day tourist. 

The first volume of this important work is occupied with a sum- 
mary account of the political institutions of this country. Federal, 
8tate, and Municipal, considered merely in their external form and 
practical operation. The materials for such a summary were mostly 

• DcMOCiucT IN America. By Alexis de TooqueviUe, Avocat k la ooor Royale de 
Paris, etc etc.— Translated by Henry Reeve, Esq., with an orifrinal Prfface and 
Notes. By John C. Spencer, Counsellor at Law. New York, Qeorge Dearborn, 
A Co. Adland & Saunders. 
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in prints or easily accessible to a careful and Jadicious iaquirer. 
There was, of course, but little danger of any essentia] error in a 
writer like M. de Tocqueville ; and this part of the work is not only 
executed with great ability, but, in almost every particvlar, with 
substantia) correctness. It may be recommended with safety to the 
reader, whether native or foreign, as perhaps the best summary ac- 
count of our institutions now in print 

On some important points it opene views which, if not entirely 
original, are presented under so striking an aspect, as to wear the 
appearance of novelty. As an example of these we may mention 
the author's remarks upon the new character given to the judiciary 
department of the government by a written constitution. In coun- 
tries where there is no written constitution, and where the latest ^ 
statute repeals all former ones that are in contradiction with it, the 
judge has nothing to do but to apply the law as declared by the 
legislature, to the case before him. Where there is a written con- 
stitution which controls all the laws, of whatever date, that are in- 
consistent with it, — of which inconsistency the courts are to judge,. 
— they immediately acquire, and in this country daily exercise, the 
right of supervising the whole legislation of the State and General 
Governments, and annulling the laws at discretion when they deem 
them at variance with constitutional principles or restrictions. 
This function, which is common to the judiciary departments of the 
State and General Governments, is an entirely new thing in the 
practice of the world. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
annulling, at discretion, any act of Congress which it may deem un- 
constitutional, — hearing and deciding at its bar the controversies of 
twenty-six sovereign States, — and even, as we have seen in a late | 
instance, issuing its mandamus to the highest Executive authorities 
of the Union, — is a spectacle,— certainly imposing,— dangerous, 
in the opinion of many, to liberty, — ^bot at all events, entirely un- 
exampled in history. 

We are not, however, among those who entertain a very exagge- 
rated opinion of the political importance of the judiciary depart- 
ment of the Government, whether for good or evil. We do not 
feel the apprehensions entertained by some, from its encroach- i 

ments on the rights of the coordinate departments ; nor do we look 
to it, with others, as a mighty sheet-anchor, by virtue of which the 
ship of State is to ride out in safety, through all future time, the 
hurricanes incident to the stormy ocean of democratic liberty. We 
consider its functions and powers as merely ministerial ; in no way 
dangerous to liberty — the abuse of them bringing in its train its own 
remedy ; and withal as affording no protection against the perils 
to which our institutions are really liable; highly important in the 
business of practical life, to which they are habitually applied, 
but having little or no bearing upon the deeply seated causes, that 
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seeure on the one hand, and threaten on the other, the continuance 
of our GoTernment. But although the judiciary department may be, 
and probably is, less important in the theory of our Goyernment, 
than it is generally supposed to be, the new character that is given 
to it in this country by the existence of written constitiitions, is 
certainly a very curious feature in the aspect of our system, and one 
which is well worth the attention of the political inquirer. M. de 
Tocqueville has presented it in his first volume more distinctly and 
forcibly than any preceding writer with whom we are acquainted. 

The second volume of his work contains a series of essays, not \/ 
very closely connected by any single train of thought running 
through the whole, upon various causes and circumstances which 
are supposed by the author to regulate the working of our institu- 
tions, and to determine or modify their influence upon the welfare 
of the people. Here he is, of necessity, more exposed to error 
than in the former volume — first, from the nature of all speculative 
discussion, which is more uncertain, as such, than a mere exposition 
of known facts ; and, secondly, from the character of his materials, 
which are chiefly his own observations, — hastily made in the course 
of a short tour, devoted, in part, to another definite object, — upon the 
vast subject of the character of our people, and the theory and 
practice of our political institutions. The eagle eye of sagacity 
can see much at a single glance ; but it requires more than a year's 
inspection to penetrate and fully comprehend the secret springs and 
workings of our immense system of confederate sovereignties, re- 
volving harmoniously round the common centre of the Union by the 
mere force of the popular will, that informs, and, in the language 
of Virgil, agitat molem^ — keeps in motion the whole mass. In the 
results of a cursory survey of such a system, there is a great pro- 
bability of occasional error ; and we find, accordingly, in the specu- 
lations contained in the second volume of M. de Tocqueville, a good 
deal that appears to us inconsistent with a correct view of our in- 
stitutions and history. In our former article we pointed out some 
of these errors, and particularly those relating to the instoMlity of 
the laws, and the omnipotence of majorities. In regard to boUi 
these points the author's conclusions are so directly opposite to the 
obvious results of daily experience, that we are really surprised 
how a writer of so much discernment could have been led by any 
circumstances to acquiesce in them. 

The stability of the political institutions of the United States, — 
considered as including the State and Federal constitutions, and the 
statutes enacted under them all,— 4s, in fact, by far the most remark- 
able feature about them, and the one which furnishes the strongest 
presumption of their future permanence and success. As they now ex- 
ist, they are nothing more than a full and natural developement of the 
principles which were brought into action by the first settlers two 
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hundred years ago, and which have undergone no essential alteration, 
except in the single fact of the separation from the parent country* 
Even this was not so much a change in the character of our institu* 
tions as the expulsion of an element that had always been foreign to 
them, and had never interfered with their practical operation except 
as a disturbing cause. During the fifty years that have since elaps* 
sed, — the most tumultuous and revolutionary half-century that has 
ever been known in Christendom, — the Government of the United 
States has suffered no essential, and hardly any formal /changes ; 
for we cannot consider as changes in the laws and constitutions of 
the country the occasional variations of practice that occur from 
year to year in the details of the administration of the Union or 
the States. Like the miraculous tent in the Arabian tales, which 
could be held in the palm of the hand, but when expanded, at the 
will of the owner, was large enough to cover an army of a hundred 
thousand men, — our constitutions, of which the germ may be found 
in the brief contract concluded between some thirty or forty poor 
pilgrims on board the Mayflower in Plymouth harbour, have adapted 
themselves without essential change, and with an almost incon- 
ceivable harmony to the expansion of the people, until they now 
embrace under their broad protecting canopy a confederate Republic 
of twenty-six States and nearly twenty millions of men. Far from 
complaining of the instability of our institutions, we never recollect, 
without a new feeling of delighted admiration, the almost undisturbed 
quiet with which our country has pursued her course for the last 
fifty years through the series of political convulsions, which have 
shaken to their centre all the neighbouring and kindred nations of 
the Christian world. 

We think that M. de Tocqueville will, on farther reflection, re* 
vise his conclusions in regard to this point, as well as that of the 
omnipotence of majorities^ to which we adverted at some length in 
our preceding article. On this head his theory is not less palpably 
at variance with the most obvious results of daily experience than 
on the other. The ceaseless fluctuation of opinion upon matters of 
personal preference and mere administration, — the alternation of 
triumph and defeat that marks the progress of contending parties, — 
the acrimony with which every majority that obtains possession of 
the government of a State or of the Union, is assailed and opposed, 
until it is again reduced to a minority, or, finally, by protracted 
success, wears out opposition ; — these are the daily signs in onr 
political firmament, not less apparent, and in no way more ques- 
tionable than is the steadiness with which our essential institutions 
look down in quiet majesty from their loftier height, upon this war 
of the elements that is constantly raging around their base. That 
a really acute and sagacious writer, like M. de Tocqueville, should 
have been led to represent the laws as fluctuating,, and the power 
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of majorities as permanent, oppressive, and irresistible, is a rather 
curious fact which is probably to be accounted for by some acci- 
dental error or preconceived theory. 

In the chapters immediately following those on the omnipotence 
of majorities, M. de Tocqueville enlarges upon certain circumstances 
which, as he supposes, temper and mitigate their power. The prin- 
cipal of these is the influence of the legal profession* His theory 
upon this subject, as upon the one just alluded to, is somewhat ec- 
centric, and is not, in our opinion, much more tenable. According 
to M. de Tocqueville, the influence of the legal profession is, in 
our institutions, the real and only principle of aristocracy, 

** If I were requested," says our author, ** to point out the seat of 
the aristocratic principle in the United States, I should answer, with- 
out hesitation, that it is not to be found among the wealthy, who 
are not combined together by any common bond of interest. The 
seat of the American aristocracy is with the judges on the bench 
and the lawyers at the bar. 

" The more I reflect upon what I have witnessed in the United 
States, the more fully am I satisfied that the lawyers are the most 
powerful class in the community, and the only real counterpoise to 
the influence of the democracy. In the United States we perceive 
at once how well the spirit that pervades the bar is fitted by its vir- 
tues, and even its defects, to neutralize the vices inherent in a popu- 
lar government. 

" When the peophe are under the influence of some temporary ex- 
citement or accidental delusion, the lawyers make them feel an al- 
most invisible rein which checks their fury and keeps them within 
bounds. To the democratic instinct of the mass they oppose their 
aristocratic tendencies; to its love of innovation their superstitious 
respect for antiquity ; to its vast designs their narrow views ; to its 
contempt for all rule, their taste for forms, and to its fiery ardor 
their habits of slow and cautious action. 

** The courts of justice are the instruments through which 
the legal profession exercises its influence upon the democracy in 
the most apparent way, but it also operates by several other chan- 
nels. As the lawyers are the only class of educated men who are 
not distrusted by the people, they are naturally called upon to fill 
most of the places in the Legislative and Executive departments of 
the Government. They consequently have a great share in making 
and administering the laws. They are often obliged to give way to 
the torrent of public opinion, but it is easy to see what they would 
do if they were at liberty. 

"The lawyers form, in the United States, a power, which is very 
little feared, and is even not much noticed ; which carries no flag 
of its own ; which yields flexibly to every passing exigency, and 
follows, without resistance, the movement of the body politic ; but 
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which, nevertheless, surrounds and embraces that body in all its 
members, — penetrates into all the classes that compose it, — works 
upon it secretly, and finally gives it any shape which suits its own 
pleasure.'* 

This theory is rather more plausible than the one just alluded to, 
of the omnipotence of majorities, and agrees a good deal better, 
with a merely superficial view of the mode in which the public af- 
fairs are conducted in this country. It is no doubt true that the le- 
gal profession furnishes a large proportion of the persons employed 
in the administration of the Government in all its departments. 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial. It is also true that a very 
large proportion of the lawyers so employed habitually act with 
the political party which represents for the time, under whatever 
name, the aristocratic principle, and supply that party with its ac- 
knowledged and ostensible leaders. From these apparent facts it is 
not very unnatural for a hasty observer to conclude with M. de 
Tocqueville that the legal profession form, in fact, the real and sub- 
stantial basis of the aristocracy, so far as any thing of the kind can 
be said to exist in this country. The opinion of M. de Tocqueville 
is accordingly not uncommon among ourselves, and has contributed 
largely, in connection with other causes, to generate the unpopularity 
of the lawyers as a class. For it is far from being true, as he sup- 
poses, that they are less distrusted by the people than other edu- 
cated men. It is notorious, on the contrary, that as a class, and 
with the rare exceptions of those who openly espouse the demo- 
cratic cause, they are decidedly unpopular. A democratic lawyer 
is, of course, more popular than any other person would be under 
the same circumstances, precisely for the reason that he resists the 
tendencies of his own profession in support of what are regarded 
as the rights and interests of the people. 

But though a superficial view of the facts alluded to above might 
lead to the conclusion that the legal profession forms, in fact, the 
basis of the aristocracy, or rather of the aristocratic tendencies^ 
which are developed, to a greater or less extent, in this country ,^-a 
more thorough examination of the subject shows very plainly that 
this is not the real state of the case. The members of the legal 
profession in this country are not the aristocracy but the agents, or- 
gans, or, to use a more appropriate term, the attorneys, of the aris- 
tocracy. The aristocracy is constituted by the owners of accumu' 
lated wealth, and chiefly by the moneyed men of the great commer- 
cial cities. These are generally persons educated in the habits of 
practical life, and not very capable of pleading their own cause before 
the public. The lawyers undertake to do this for them ; they oc- 
cupy the foreground ; they fill the legislative halls and the varioim 
departments of the Government; they talk and write upon all occa- 
sions, in season and out of season ; in short, they take the respoD- 
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fiibility, and. bear the unpopularity, of keeping up a perpetual war- 
fare upon the democratic tendencies that are constantly in action, 
«nd in the end generally carry all before them. The conspicuous 
position which the lawyers hold in the fore front of the battle, gives 
ihem an imposing and formidable aspect. In reality, however, 
they are merely present in a representative character, and would 
declaim as loudly and as long for democracy as they now do against 
it, if they could be as well paid for their trouble. 

In saying this we would not be understood to mean any personal 
disparagement to the individuals composing the legal profession, 
for many of whom we entertain a high respect. It is no disparage- 
ment to any class of men to say that they carry into other pursuits 
the spirit and genius of their habitual calling. It is only saying 
that they are subject to the common law of human nature. An in- 
dividual of strong or eccentric character may escape from the bias 
imparted by his professional pursuits ; perhaps may take, by re- 
action, a directly opposite one. This occurs as often in the legal 
profession as in any other. But the members of every profession, 
considered as such, must, in general, exhibit, on all occasions, their 
peculiar professional character. The soldier will be frank and fear- 
less in the ball-room as well as on the field of battle ; the mere pol- 
itician shrewd and cunning, — as Cardinal de Retz was said to be, — 
upon a question of turnips and cabbages, — politique aux choux et aux 
raves; and the attorney will argue cases at the dinner table or in 
Congress as naturally as he does at the bar. 

We remarked above that the real aristocracy of this country is 
constituted by the owners of accumulated wealth, and particularly 
the moneyed men of the great commercial cities. This is also the 
case in all other countries. The basis of the feudal aristocracy of 
Europe was the possession of the land, which was formerly the only 
Important element of wealth. The progress of trade and the accu- 
mulation of capital have introduced in Europe a new aristocracy of 
money, which has gradually shorn the former of some of its beams, 
and opened the way for the entrance of the democratic principle 
into the Government at the expense of both. The possession of 
accumulated wealth is the only thing which can give an individual 
substantial political power ; that is, the power of commanding the 
services of others. Superiority in intellectual and physical quali- 
ties, natural or acquired, — strength, talent, learning, skill, dexterity 
in the arts, — are only so many means of rendering service to others 
with greater facility or effect. But to render services is a very dif- 
ferent thing from commanding them. The exercise of these valu- 
able qualities may produce wealth, and bring with it political power ; 
but their possessors, as such, are the servants^ and not the masters 
or rulers, of those who employ them. This is the position of the 
lawyers as a class in relation to the moneyed men. The only lucra- 
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live part of a lawyer'* business is that which i» connected with lh» 
management of property, and especially property accumulated is 
large masses, and employed in an active way. The lawyers, as a 
class, depend for success in life upon being employed by the ownera 
of property, and particularly of accumulated property. They are, 
therefore, virtually, with all their superiority of education, and, a« 
a body, of intellectual power, the mere agents, factors, or, in one 
word, servants of the moneyed men. Their political career^ if they 
go at all into politics, — which the most prudent carefully avoid, — ^ia 
entirely subordinate to the professional, which furnishes their mean* 
of subsistence ; and they fall, accordingly, without effort, into any 
political course which the interest of their employers may happen 
to dictate. 

M. de Tocqueville remarks that the seat of aristocracy in thiv 
country is not among the men of wealth, because they are not united 
by any common bond of interest. This is a great and very obvioua 
error. The possessors of accumulated wealth are, in the first place, 
united together by the community of habits, tastes, and pursuits, re- 
sulting from their peculiar position: and, secondly, what is of more 
importance, and is — for the present purpose — the governing con-- 
sideration, — they are very closely combined together by their ap* 
prehensions of the same common enemy. The possessors of ac- 
cumulated wealth are aware that they constitute, in every commu*- 
ttity, a small minority ; — that they enjoy a peculiar^ accidental ad- 
vantage, which is envied and coveted by all who do not possess it ; — 
and that they have no means of defending this- advantage against 
the immense superiority of physical force which unprincipled ad* 
renturers of talent and courage could enlist against them, except* 
ing the protection of society acting through the Government. Hence 
the owners of property are relied upon, in all countries, as the ha<- 
bitual and steady supporters of law and government; and hence 
they are found, in all countries, to favor as a class the establish- 
ment of such political institutions as give the greatest efficiency and 
energy to the administration of the laws, — or, in one word, to favor 
a strong, rather than a weak government, — the aristocratiCf rather 
than the democratic^ principle. Hence, too, in countries where the 
democratic principle is actually established, and the government 
has been purposely rendered as light and imperceptible as it could 
possibly be made, they are constantly tormented by a vague appre- 
hension that their property is in danger, and regularly favor all 
schemes of state policy, and all modes of administering, construing, 
changing, or entirely reforming, the laws, which tend to strengthen 
the Government. This constant apprehension of the same common 
danger, and consequent tendency to seek protection from it by the 
same means, are a common bond of interest among the moneyed 
men, of the strongest kind, and one that is quite sufficient to give 
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them a marked political character. It can hardly be necessary to 
•how how much stronger such a bond of union is than the mere 
circumstance of common professional pursuits, to which M. de 
Tocqueville attributes the supposed aristocratic character of the 
legal profession, — not to say that a community of professional pur- 
suits is generally found to be in practice, so far as it operates, a 
principle, not of combination, but of competition and rivalry. 

That the possessors of accumulated wealth in this country, and 
particularly the moneyed men of the cities, really entertain the ap- 
prehensions alluded to above, of danger to their property, from the 
democratic character and tendencies of our institutions, is sufficient- 
ly notorious. These apprehensions form, in fact, the basis of a 
great part of the rhetoric and declamation which have filled the 
newspapers and speeches of the Opposition party since the com^ 
mencement of the Government. At the present day the cant terms 
of Loco^Focoism^ Agrariavism^ and so forth, which are applied by 
the Opposition writers and orators to the friends of the Administra- 
tion, and to the supporters of democratic principles, have their 
origin in this vague fear that the final word — the dernier mot^-^ot 
democracy is the equalization, or rather the destruction of property. 
As long as these apprehensions exist, — however groundless they may 
be, — there can be no want of a common bond of union among the 
moneyed men, or of a sufficient reason why they should resist, with 
all their might, the regular democratic tendencies of our institutions, 
and should constitute, of course, so far as any such thing can exist 
among us, — the nucleus of an aristocratic party. This can never, 
in the nature of things, obtain, at least for any length of time, the 
ascendency in the Government, and will, in general, — ^as it now 
does, and has done almost uniformly ever since the establishment 
of the Government, — form the basis of a regular and permanent 
opposition. 

We find, accordingly, that the principal seat of the opposition 
to the democratic tendencies of our institutions has always been 
among the moneyed men of the cities. It does not always happen 
that they are able to control the numerical majority of the voters 
around them. Cities are the points where the two extremes of so- 
ciety come into contact, and the larger numbers of the working 
class often more than counterbalance, at the polls, the wealthy few, 
although these have so many means of influencing the working 
voters within their immediate neighbourhood, that a contrary result 
is, by no means, uncommon, and is, perhaps, on the whole, a more 
natural one. It occasionally happens, however, that Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore, will present the appearance of 
a democratic city, but even in such cases they are still the head- 
quarters of the aristocratic principle, and the points from which H 
difiTuses its influence through the country. The city newspaper 
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presB is almost wholly under the cominancl of the moneyed men ; 
the proprietors depead for support upon the patronage of this clasa, 
and are, of course« compel]ed« like the lawyers, to wear their po- 
litical liTery. A few independent editors sustain themselves, with 
difficulty, in a different course ; but a large majority of the leading 
journals in all the great cities are, as is well known, in the interest 
of the Opposition. The city press is, in short, the great battery 
by the aid of which the moneyed men carry on the war which they 
are constantly waging against the democratic tendencies of our in- 
stitutions, the party which favors these tendencies, and the ad- 
ministrations which they bring into power. Through this channel 
the moneyed men proclaim their good pleasure to their submissive 
partisans, exhale their griefs at the progress of democratic princi- 
ples, and pour forth torrents of abuse upon all who make themselves 
conspicuous on the popular side. It is the city press which gives 
the moneyed men their political importance, such as it is; disguises 
their weakness, in part from the people, and entirely from them- 
selves ; and deludes them constantly with new hopes of approach- 
ing triumph, which are as regularly followed by fresh defeats at 
every election, or returning flow of the popular flood. 

The young members of the bar are the principal agents of the 
moneyed men in managing the press ; the seniors, who are willing 
to run the dangerous career of political life, go forward and plead 
the same cause in the legislative bodies of the States and the Union* 
All, however, as we remarked before, sustain a representative cha- 
racter. They argue the case because they are well paid for it, and 
cheerfully exchange for this kind of * solid pudding ' the ' empty 
praise ' which attends upon the vigorous and successful champions 
of the rights of the people. 

It is not, therefore, the legal profession, as M. de Tocqueville 
supposes, but the moneyed men of the cities, that form the basis of 
the American aristocracy, or rather of the opposition to the demo- 
cratic tendency of our institutions, for that is the only shape in 
which aristocracy can possibly exhibit itself in this country. In 
keeping up this perpetual warfare upon the spirit of the institutions 
under which they live, the moneyed men and their agents, the law- 
yers, are probably not actuated by any worse motive than the in- 
fluence of their personal position. Nor is their opposition, perhaps, 
in itself, a great evil. The general equality of fortunes, the cheap- 
ness of unreclaimed land, the whole tendency of our legrislation, 
cooperate together in reducing almost to nothing the real weight of 
the lords of the exchange. They may, occasionally, carry a popu- 
lar election, but can never acquire sufficient importance to endanger 
the permanence of our institutions. They may, even, as an oppo- 
sition, exercise, not unfrequently, a salutary influence in correcting 
errors or preventing practical abuses in the administration of the 
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Government At particular periods they derive, from accidental 
causes, an accession of power. In times of national distress the 
banner of the moneyed opposition * streams like a meteor to the 
troubled air.' * War, pestilence, and famine,' are the elements in 
which they lire, and move, and hare their being ; a national bank- 
ruptcy is to them a season of jubilee ; with the return of political 
health and sunshine they sink again into their old hopeless mi- 
nority. 

A vicious course of legislation may also, at times, confer upon 
the Opposition an adventitious consequence to which they are not 
fairly entitled. This has been the result of the banking monopolies 
80 freely granted within the last few years by most of the State 
governments. These have generally enured to the benefit of the 
moneyed men of the cities ; have greatly augmented the productive- 
ness of their capital at the expense of the community, and have given 
them, for the time being, the complete control of the currency,— 
a political privilege far superior in importance to any of those that 
are enjoyed by the feudal nobility of Europe. The political bear- 
ing of this system, which grew upon the country by slow and gra- 
dual steps, was not till recently perceived. The people are now 
aware of its character, and are adopting, through the Btate and 
General Governments, measures of reform, which, though strongly 
resisted by the cupidity of the interested parties, must necessarily 
be successful. No institution or law of aristocratic tendency, least 
of all any one having a tendency to create an aristocracy of money, 
can possibly withstand long in this country the overwhelming 
power of the democratic spirit which forms, as it were, the life 
and soul of the body politic. 

The aristocratic principle can, therefore, never acquire any dan- 
gerous influence among us, and in the only shape in which it can 
display itself, that of opposition to the democratic tendencies of our 
institutions, may occasionally operate as a salutary check upon 
abuse or accidental error. There is, of course, no very strong 
reason to wish for its entire extinction. And yet, there is some- 
thing rather melancholy in the idea that a pretty large portion of 
the prosperous and educated men, particularly in the cities, con* 
stituting, as it were, the flower of the whole population, should 
be rendered insensible to all the advantages of their position by a 
groundless and hypochondriac apprehension that their property is in 
danger. Situated in the midst of a scene unequalled, unapproached« 
we may say, in the annal? of the world ; carried forward themselves 
in a grand march of political progress and improvement, the results 
of which are almost beyond conjecture, the moneyed men of our 
cities shut their eyes upon all these beauteous wonders— «;>«4;to9a 
miracula — and construe this whole mighty movement of society,— - 
a movement which M. de Tocqueville justly contemplates with a eorl 
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of religious aire, — ^into a general rush upon their little hordes of ac- 
cumulated capital. One is forcibly reminded of the comic terrors of 
the miser, in Moliere's play, who can see nothing in the endearments 
of the young lovers, or in the ordinary details of the business of his 
own family, but a constantly renewed attempt to violate the chastity 
of his strong-box. A late English traveller. Miss Martineau, was 
struck with the contrast between the impressions which the specta^* 
cle of our national existence and progress is fitted to produce upon 
an impartial observer, and these diseased apprehensions of our 
city aristocracy, as exhibited in an address to a literary society 
at Cambridge College, which she happened to hear. The orator 
had selected for his topic ' the duties of educated men in a repub« 
lie' In the warmth of her enthusiasm at all she was daily witness- 
ing, and in the fulness of her conviction of her own duties as a 
member of the great Republic of Letters, and an observer merely 
of this magnificent spectacle,-^uties which, she has since, as we 
hope to show hereafter, so faithfully and brilliantly, though not 
without some mixture of errors, fulfilled, — she naturally expected, 
upon such a subject, from an educated citizen of the republic, a 
glowing eulogy upon its condition and future prospects. Instead 
of this, the burden of the song was a dolorous lament over the ig- 
norance of *the masses,' as compared with the superior illumina- 
tion of the happy few who have had the good fortune to be brought 
up at the feet of the Harvard Gamaliel ; — the determination of the 
aforesaid * masses ' to possess themselves of ' the property,^ — still 
harping on my daughter ! — of the aforesaid • happy few,' and of 
the universal desolation and misery which are to result from their 
success, for of this the orator appeared to be assured. * A struggle 
was impending in which the whole power of mind was to be array- 
ed against brute force.' That is, our young national Hercules is to 
be diverted from his giant sports of subduing the wilderness, found- 
ing empires, appropriating a continent, and spreading the triumph 
of civilisation and Christianity over every shore, to the more se- 
ductive occupation of breaking open the strong-boxes of a few im- 
porters of English goods, and manufacturers of cotton. What 
miserable delusion ! We well remember the surprise and regret 
with which we listened at the time to this unfortunate effort of one 
not naturally illiberal, but in whom the spring and buoyancy of a 
vigorous intellect had been destroyed by the corroding influence of 
the diseased atmosphere of his immediate residence. The honor 
of the institution was nobly redeemed the following year, in another 
address upon the same subject, by Mr. R. Waldo Emerson, to which, 
and its author. Miss Martineau adverts in terms of merited com- 
mendation. In the part of the country where these addresses were 
delivered, the only warfare in which the mind of the community is 
engaged, is with the sordid and soul-depressing power of 
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" Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From Heayen," 

— ^who, with the aid of banking monopolies, has there obtained a 
temporary triumph over the genius of our institutions, and in the 
intoxication of this success has been enacting, for two or three 
years past, scenes that hare crimsoned with shame the cheeks of 
every friend of the country, and especially every true-hearted son 
of the old head-quarters of good principles and Miterary empo- 
rium ' of the West. • 

We have dwelt somewhat longer than we intended upon this topic, 
and must pass more rapidly over others. Our author devotes a long 
and interesting chapter to an inquiry into the causes that render 
the existence of a democratic gorernment practicable in the United 
States. These he resolves, ultimately, into the good moral habits 
of the people, and particularly the general respect for religion. 
The secret is not to be sought in the great national advantages of 
our position, nor yet in the peculiar form of our institutions, for 
the Spanish American colonies which are placed, in both these 
respects, in the same circumstances, have, nevertheless, signally 
failed in their attempt to realize a stable and prosperous national 
existence. We must, therefore, look for the cause of our success 
in some other quarter, which can be, says M. de Tocqueville, no 
other than those alluded to above. 

This argument is certainly ingenious ; and it is no doubt true, 
tbat correctness of habits, respect for the forms of religion, and 
a real faith in its important truths, are among the most remarkable 
features in the aspect of our people. But though the good moral 
character of the people and the nature of the government mutually 
act and react upon each other, as cause and effect, the ori ginal de- 
termining principle resides in the government. The moral and in- 
tellectual habits of the people, whatever they may be, can always 
be tiaced directly to the character of their political institutions. 
In OLr i^ountry the extraordinary enterprise and industry which 
are the leading traits in the character of the people, and form the 
basis or their good moral habits, are themselves the result of the 
unlimited scope given to individual activity by the freedom of our 
institutioas, and the security they afford that every one shall enjoy, 
with the least possible deduction, the fruits of his own labor. The 
security for the practicability and continuance of our institutions 
lies, in thei? conformity to the material condition of the peapk and 
particularly to the state of property. In all countries the govern* 
ment is a real and substantial thing only so far as it is an expres- 
sion of the condition of the people. A democratic government, 
the leading principle of which is political equality, is the natural 

* We hardly need to say that we allude to the late disgraoeftd estplosion of many 
of the Boston Banks. 
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expression of a general equality of condition and especially of 
property among the people. Where this equality of condition and 
property exists, a democratic government is real, substantial, and, 
of course, permanent. This is the case in the United States. 
From the first establishment of the colonies up to the present day, 
there has always existed a general equality of condition and pro- 
perty, broken, no doubt, by exceptions in practice and theory of 
greater or less extent, but still sufficiently real to furnish a proper 
basis for a gorernment founded on the principle of political equality 
among the citizens. This adaptation of the form of the govern- 
ment to the substantial condition of the people is the real cause of 
the existence and maintenance of democratic institutions ; and the 
circumstances which tend to keep up the equality of condition 
among the people, — such as the abundance and cheapness of land 
and the laws for the equal division of intestate estates among all 
the children,— are the most important of the subsidiary causes that 
concur in producing this result. On the contrary, all legislation 
that favors the accumulation of property, or its concentration for 
any purpose, is anti-democratic, and tends directly to the subver- 
sion of the present form of government. The most remarkable 
example of such legislation which has yet occurred is to be found 
in the banking monopolies, to which we have adverted, and which 
tend more directly than any other invention of ancient or modem 
times to a rapid accumulation and concentration of wealth. They 
are blots upon the fair face of our democracy, and if suffered to 
spread and flourish in future as they have done for a few years past — 
which, however, we do not think possible — ^would seriously endan- 
ger the preservation of our present institutions. 

M. de Tocqueville, in the long and interesting chapter which Te 
are considering, has not, we think, adverted distinctly to this dr- 
cumstance, — the adaptation of the form of the government to the 
condition of the people, — which constitutes, in our opinion, thenn- 
gle cause of the existence and stability of our democratic inilitu- 
tions. We respectfully invite him to bestow some attention upon 
it in revising his work for a new edition. 

The portion of this chapter which is employed in describ'ng die 
influence of religion in maintaining the democratic institutions of 
the United States is in the highest degree honorable to thf author, 
and would be sufficient of itself to give a character and vsfue to his 
work. The eloquent conviction with which he expressei his sense 
of the importance of this divine principle to the welfareof nations, 
speaks to the heart as well as the understanding of the reader. 
In this respect he has much improved upon his great model Mon- 
tesquieu, who was unfortunately tainted, though to a comparatively 
moderate degree, with the irreligious spirit of his ag^ M. de Toc- 
queville here abandons his master, and finds a still greater one in the 
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highest iR8]nratioiM of the profound and geaerovf philosopher of 
Beaconsfield. We are not sure that we can agree with M. de Toe* 
queville in thinking, as he appears to do, that the influence of reli- 
gion among us tends directly to maintain the democratic character 
of our infititutions. Religion operates directly upon the moral 
hahits of the individual citizen, and its influence is consequently 
subsidiary to that of the enterprise and industry which form, as we 
have remarked above, the actual basis of good moral habits. The 
form of the government is determined by the condition of the peo- 
ple, and reacts in turn, to a great extent, upon their moral habits. 
Religion concurs with a good government in producing good moral 
habits, and diminishes, under opposite circumstances, the adverse 
influence of a bad government If any change in the condition of 
the people of the United States should lead to a change in the prin- 
ciple of the government from democracy to aristocracy or deapo' 
tutm^ the influence of religion would have no tendency to prevent 
this change from taking efiect. The form must follow the sub- 
stance, and when that changes must change with it. If an essen- 
tial inequality of condition should ever take place among the peo- 
ple of the United States, the principle of aristocracy would im- 
mediately prevail in the government, nor would it then be of ai^y 
importance that the forms of democratic liberty should be pre- 
served. Of what value was it to the Roman people when they 
were groaning under the blasting and bloody tyranny of the Neros 
and Caligulas, that their nominal rulers were still, as before, ma- 
gistrates of their own choice, and that the Senate, with all its an- 
cient apparatus of formal dignity, was still enthroned in the capitol ? 
Religion, we repeat, has no direct tendency to maintain the demo- 
cratic form of the government, or to prevent its change to a difllerent 
one. Its present oflice is to cooperate with our excellent institu- 
tions in diflusing virtue and happiness among the people. Under 
other circumstances its oflice would be to resist the moral plague, 
which would then flow in upon society from the highest places, to 
famish new motives for good conduct, in lieu of the worldly pros- 
perity which might not then so uniformly follow it, and to preserve 
as much as could be preserved of the principles of truth and virtue 
against better times. In neither case would it have any material ef- 
fect in regulating or maintaining the forms of government, but in 
these and in all other cases, its operation would be to render the 
influence of a good government more beneficial, and that of a bad one 
less injurious, than they otherwise would be. 

We entirely concur with our author in the belief that the gene» 
ral respect which is felt in this country for religion, and which is 
professed, perhaps, even more extensively than it is felt, is owing». 
in a great degree, to the entire separation of Church and State. 
When the church is connected with the government the attempt i» 
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made to give the sanction of religion to the artificial forms of 
society, to acts of ordinary legislation, and to the results of popular 
election and the accident of birth. But religion has, in fact, no 
direct bearing on the laws or the organization of society excepting 
so far as they are a mere declaration of the great laws of nature. 
Religion enjoins obedience to the laws as the duty of a good citi- 
zen, but gives no opinion whether a monarchical form of govern- 
ment is preferable to a republican one, or which of the different 
pretenders to the crown or the chief magistracy has the better 
claim. When, therefore, Charles or Henry declares himself king 
hy the grace of God^ and when the Emperor of China, proceeding 
a step further, represents himself as the actual Yice-gerent of 
God upon earth, although there is a sense in which this language 
may, perhaps, be reconciled with fact, it is, in its plain and obvious 
meaning, evidently untrue. This is, of course, seen by a portion, 
at least, of the people ; and when they find religion employed as a 
means of deceiving them on some points, their respect for it is 
much diminished, if not entirely lost, and it becomes very doubt- 
ful whether they will consent to follow its guidance in any thing. 
On the other hand, when the sanction of religion is withdrawn from 
the mere forms of organization or ordinary legislation, and left to 
operate merely in matters of moral duty, with which it is naturally 
connected, the people perceive that they are fairly treated, and 
there is nothing to impair or diminish the respect for sacred things 
which is one of the instinctive principles of the human constitu- 
tion. The entire success of the system in the United States gives, 
for the first time, the authority of a most imposing example to this 
apparently incontrovertible theory. M. de Tocqueville strongly 
recommends the adoption of it in his own country, and generally 
in Europe, as one of the best means of aiding in the restoration of 
the old religious feeling which was, for the time, almost destroyed 
by the revolutionary movements of the last century. 

The work of M. de Tocqueville concludes with a very interest- 
ing discussion of the probable future condition of each of the three 
races which now people the territory belonging to the United States. 
This is one of the most curious chapters in the second volume, but 
it opens a field of inquiry into which we have now no room to enter 
at large. Our author predicts, with apparent conviction, the entire 
disappearance, at no very remote period, of the few existing rem- 
nants of the native tribes. Of the fate of the blacks he is less 
confident, but, on the whole, inclines to the opinion, that while 
diey will triumph in the West Indian Islands, they will ultimately 
disappear from the continent This o])inion is, in our view, ex- 
tremely probable. The attempt to raise them to a political equali- 
ty with the white race, has not succeeded in practice in the States 
where it has been carried into efllect in theory. It will probably 
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never be made in the States where the slaves constitute a large por^ 
tion of the population. But the very decided superiority of an 
entire free population over a mixed population of freemen and 
slaves, which is shown too clearly in the progress of the United 
States to be in any way questionable, will gradually make itself 
felt over the whole surface of our territory, and will substitute the 
former'for the latter in all the States by an operation as unerring 
though somewhat slower than that which substitutes the white 
population in the place of the Indians. The Colonization Society, 
allhough it can ha%'e but little operation in diminishing the evil of 
slavery at home, will, by establishing a line of free black States 
along the coast of Africa, do much for the future civilization of 
that continent, and make some imperfect compensation to its un- 
fortunate inhabitants for the cruelties inflicted upon them through 
80 many ages, by the professors of a religion that inculcates as the 
great duties of man, peace, kindness, and brotherly love. 

As respects the future fortunes of the white race our author is 
a prophet of almost unmixed good. A rapidly progressive popula* 
tion, the permanence of our democratic institution?, and a general 
state of national and individual prosperity, are the leading traits in 
the brilliant picture which he traces of our destiny. He is less 
confident of the continuance of the Union than he is of the con- 
tinuance of democratic institutions in the States; but he considers 
the Union as less important than it is generally supposed to be in 
this country, and, in fact, as a fortunate accident. On' this head we 
cannot agree with him. We consider the Union as the natural posi- 
tion of the States, and as the indispensable condition of the continu- 
ance of democratic institutions. The argument on this head is ex- 
tremely simple, and is too familiar to need repetition. A separation 
of the States would be followed, probably accompanied, by wars 
among them, and wars would bring into action successful military 
chieftains with large and permanent military establishments. If 
M. de Tocqueville supposes that these can be reconciled with the 
existence of purely democratic institutions, he must have read his- 
tory to little purpose. For ourselves, we are fully persuaded that 
the democratic institutions of the States would not survive, for a 
single moment, the termination of the Union. We believe that 
the act of separation, should it ever take place, must be attended 
by a scries of miliury movements, which would bring about, at the 
same time, the establishment of military governments in some, and 
ultimately, in all quarters of the country. 

This result, however, we look upon as entirely hypothetical. 
We differ from M. de Tocqueville upon this head, and do not con- 
sider the Union as exposed to the slightest danger* either present 
pr prospective. We regard it as the natural condition of the 
States through the whole period of their progresst maturity, and 
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deelineb M. de ToequeTille does not himself point ool* with Bivck 
Ipreeision, the sources of the supposed danger ; he even •dmiis that 
experience has dissipated many vague apprehensions upon this snb«> 
Jectt and has increased the general confidence in the stahilitj of 
the Union. Where then is the cause for distrust? M. de Tocque- 
ville speaks rather loosely of the multiplication of the States, whieh 
would he sufficient^ he thinks* to break the federal bond, and of 
the tendency of circumstances to diminish rather than increase the 
power of the General Government, which he appears to suppose 
Would operate in the same way. We will advert, for a momenti 
lo boA these points. 

The multiplication of the States and the extension of the terri- 
tory of the Union, far from having any tendency to break tha 
Moral bond, have always appeared to us to be among the causes 
that have operated, and were likely to operate, most favorably 
upon its continuance. The great danger to be apprehended in 
democratic States is the effect pf sudden impulses resulting from 
merely accidental causes, such, for example, as the influence of a 
popular individual. The frame-work of a government, which 
supposes the sovereignty of the popular wilt, gives way, at once, 
when that will is concentrated in a single individual,' and before 
there is time to recover from a temporary delusion the liberty of the 
State is lost. In this way Cesar, Cromwell, Napoleon, and so 
many others in all ages, have effected revolutions in States, which 
consisted virtually of single cities. In an extended territory, and 
especially in a Union of different States this danger is completely 
neutralized. There is the same opportunity for sudden impulses, 
and for individual influence, but their effects are confined to the 
points where they immediately operate. The vast field upon 
which the general political action is conducted, affords no scope 
ibr personal, local, or sectional influences to obtain the ascendency 
•0 as to modify the principles of the government. One trifling 
aberimtion neutralizes another, and the general result is conform* 
able to the laws of the system, and favorable, of course, to its con* 
tiouance. Thus in a widely extended Republic the great elemental 
powers of time and space are enlisted in favor of the existing 
state of things, and to a certain extent, guaranty its perpetuity. If 
our country were a single consolidated State there might be more 
plausibility in the objection, although experience is, ader all, far 
from showing that large States, under whatever form administered, 
have been less durable than small ones. But, considered as a nuum 
of States, there can be no doubt, we think, that the system acquires 
strengA by every extension, as the great Indian banyan tree roots 
Itself more firmly in the ground by every new perpendicular shoot 
which descends from its branches. We see no reason, other thaa 
the merely material incomnanience of assembling representativoi 
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from 90 grmi a dttftence, wky the Union may not cross the RoekjT 
Moantoins with as mncli facility as it has done the Alleg hanies* aa4 
spread itself from the Arctic Sea to the Galf of Mexico with as 
■iticfa safety as it did of old from Maine to Georgia. 

The apfMvhension of weakness in the federal bond resulting 
fnm a supposed tendency in the process of events, to diminish 
dM atlribations of the Federal Goyernment is, in our view, not less 
groundless than the one jusi adrerted to. There may hare beeOf 
as M. de Tocqueville supposes, a growing disposition to contesi 
cbe power of the General Government upon certain points, parti* 
cttlarly that of making internal improvements, and a willingness 
ui iStn administration of the Federal Government to jrieldy in this 
respect, to whai may have appeared to be the public opinion. 
We rejoice at this tendency of events to restrain the central actidn^.,^ 
of oor system and to diffuse the functions of government as widely 
as possible among the local sovereignties of the States* But the 
powers so contested might be given to or taken from the govern- 
n^nt without affecting its ability to sustain itself against any dan- 
ger from within or without to which it is exposed. The pwrae and 
dm sward are the essential elements of power, and they belong, by 
nniversal admission, to the Federal Government. There is nothing 
in the Constitution to prevent the Federal Government from declar- 
ing war against any nation on the globe, at any session of CongresSt 
nising a miHion of men to carry it on with, and borrowing a hundred 
mittions of dollars to pay the expenses. All these gigantic openu 
tions are within the admitted, uncontested attributions of the Union. 
Whether, in addition to these substantial and masculine powers* 
the Union do or do not possess those of laying out a road, char- 
toring a bank, or founding an university, are practical questions 
of great importance, but having little or no effect upon the ability 
of the Government to sustain itself against attack or perpetuate 
its existence. The Federal Government possesses, in fact, for tho 
purposes for which it is constituted, all the strength that can possi- 
bly belong to any government If it has appeared, at times, to 
sustain itself against attacks from at home or abroad with less 
vigor than govemoients of a different kind might, perhaps, have 
done, it has not lieen for want of constitutional authority, but 
because the agents who administer it are appointed in a different 
way, and, being subject to the variable impulses of the popular 
will, are less likely than they would be under other circumstances, 
to exercise their powers in the same bold, unflinching spirit in 
which they were given. There has been however, of late, no 
apparent tendency in the federal authorities to shrink from re- 
sponsibility; on the contrary, the last President, by the free- 
diom and firmness with which he used his legislative mIo, and 
asserted his right to act upon the Constitution, as he understood it| 
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developed the energies of the f overnment in a *point where Ihe^r 
had been prenonsljr dormant, and thus left it more efficient than 
he found it M. de Tocqaeville notices this feature in the adminis- 
tration of General Jackson, without appearing to remark that it is 
rather at Tariance with his theo^ of a constantly increasing weak- 
ness in the Federal GoTernment. The popular complaint, for some 
years past, has been, as is well known, of a directly opposite charac- 
ter. It has pointed to federal usurpation, rather than imbecility 
in the federal authorities, as the crying evil of the times. This 
clamor has, probably, very little foundation, but may serve, at 
least, to show that there is no important error on the other side. 

The Union, therefore, we repeat, is not, in our view, exposed to 
any danger, either present or future. There is no general caose 
in operation, of which we are aware, that has any powerful ten- 
dency to relax its bonds, while on the other hand, the rapid settle- 
ment of the country, the increase of population, and the improve- 
ments in the communications between the different States, are con- 
stantly bringing them into closer connexion, and thus strengthen- 
ing, in the most unexceptionable, and, indeed, the only effectual way, 
the ties that unite them together. We are satisfied that the loss 
of the Union would carry with it the loss of all our national advan- 
tages ; and we are also satisfied thai it is the natural form of the 
existence of the States ; that it is beyond the reach of accident or 
of the perversity of any individual, State, or even generation of the 
citizens which might attempt to destroy it; that it must and will 
endnre, through the whole period, whether long or short, of onr 
national being, and can only perish by the decay and ruin of the 
members that compose it. 

With these remarks, we close our notice of this valuable work. 
The importance which we attach to it has been sufficiently shown 
by the space which we have devoted to it, as well as by the unequi- 
vocal commendation which we have given to its general character. 
We recommend it, in conclusion, as a valuable study to the young 
inquirer for political truth, and a most interesting and useful con- 
tribution to the library of the general reader. We anticipate much 
gratification from the further publications which are already an- 
nounced from the same source, and assure them, in advance, a 
friendly welcome in our pages. 
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AMBITION. 

BT XARIA JAMES, OF RBINEBBCK, N. T 

In Saint Helena's lonely Isle, 

Begirt by ocean's wave, 
The warrior-monarch laid him down 

To slumber in his grave. 

And ere the icy hand of death 

Had closed that restless eye. 
Ambition called her numerous sons 

To see their brother die. 

Yet not from legislative halls 

Or tented fields alone, 
Nor where the classic student roves 

To mark some sculptured stone. 

But those who 'mong the yellow sheaves 

Of autumn gaily sing, 
And they beneath whose ponderous axe 

The mountain echoes ring. 

And they who delve the darksome mine. 

Or sail the stormy sea, — 
Far scattered in the winds of Heaven, 

That wide fraternity. 

Behold them all assembled now. 

And round the hero pressed ; 
Ambition standing in the midst, 

The dying thus addressed : 

• 
* What though thy beams at noon-tide hour 

Are quenched in darkest night. 

Thy fame shall shine a polar star. 

Thy deeds a beacon light. 

Alone among the sons of men, 

The wonder of thine age. 
The glory of thy bright career 

Shall swell the historic page. * 
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Full well he knew the Syren's Toiee, 

Oft heard in former hoars, 
In Malmaison^s sequestered shades, 

Compeigne's enchanting bowers. 

But now those once bewildering tones 

Have lost their magic power. 
Nor can the memor}^ of the past 

Illume that fearful hour. 

In vain St. Bernard*s towering steep 

Is brought before his eyes ; 
In rain the Egyptian pyramids 

In silent grandeur rise. 

Nor charms Marengo^s battle-field 

With all its proud array, 
The martial pomp and chivalry 

Of that victorious day. 

Where round him far as eye could reach» 

Rolled on a living sea. 
Dependent on his word alone i 

To guide its destiny. 

What sounds are these, which rend the air* ' 

» 

Midst thundering rannon*s roar?— 
The Conqueror, decked in royal robes. 
Is hailed * the Emperor. ' 

Away, away, earth's pageantry. 

Her brightest gems are dim. 
And glittering wealth, and power, and famt. 

How worthless now to him ! 



» ' 
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Though fortune in capricious hour 
Unlocked her boundless store. 

Yet with the Macedonian chief 
He could have wept for more. 

What did this universe contain 
That he might not er toy? — 

Yet in contentment hr behind 
The humblest shepherd boy. 
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As to the gray-haired marioer 

Saint Helen's isle appears. 
How will he tell the mournful tale 

Among his own compeers T 

And sighing view the height o'er height 

Of rocks stupendous piled. 
As if to form a monument 

Abore Ambition's child. 

Thou source of pure unbounded love, 

Bestow this gift on me, 
A calm contentment with my lot. 

Whatever that lot may be! 
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WANSLATIOW FROM THE HODERN QRERK OP CHRISTOMVI^Oi. 

Kai fi )^Xv^a3Ef , x. r. X. 

The nightingale and swallow sing 
The glories of the new-born Spring, 

While Zephyr murmurs by. 
And, with his glittering car, the San 
Begins his daily race to run 

Through an unclouded sky. 

And gladdened Earth illumes her face 
With smiles to meet the warm embrace 

And kiss of coming Day ; — 
Her matchless charms — ^her fields of green— 
And all her cultured plains, are seen 

Reviving in his ray. 

And Love himself beguiles the hour 

In flitting round from flower to flower, — 

Why then delay, my fair, 
Among the gardens to employ 
Ourselves in seeking out the boy. 

And sporting with him there t 

Um Hampton, L. L 
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TALES OF THE PROYINCE-HOUSE. 

No. II. 
BDWARD Randolph's portrait. 

By tk£ Auikor cf ** Twice TM TaiesJ' 

Trb old legendary guest of the Province-House abode in my 
membrance from mid-summer till January. One idle evening, last 
winter, confident that he would be found in the snuggest corner of 
the bar-room, I resolved to pay him another visit, hoping to deserve 
well of my country by snatching from oblivion some else unheard- 
of fact of history. The night was chill and raw, and rendered 
boisterous by almost a gale of wind, which whistled along Wash- 
ington street, causing the gas-lights to dare and flicker within the 
lamps. As I hurried onward, my fancy was busy with a compari- 
son between the present aspect of the street, and that which it pro- 
bably wore when the British Governors inhabited the mansion 
whither I was now going. Brick edifices in those times were few, 
till a succession of destructive fires had swept, and swept again, the 
wooden dwellings and ware-houses from the most populous quarters 
of the town. The buildings stood insulated and independent, not» 
as now, merging their Separate existences into connected rangest 
with a front of tiresome identity, — but each possessing features of 
its own, as if the owner^s individual taste had shaped it, — and the 
whole presenting a picturesque irregularity, the absence of which 
is hardly compensated by any beauties of our modern architecture* 
Such a scene, dimly vanishing from the eye by the ray of here and 
there a tallow candle, glimmering through the small panes of scat- 
tered windows, would form a sombre contrast to the street, as I be- 
held it, with the gas-lights blazing from corner to corner, flaming 
within the shops, and throwing a noon-day brightness through the 
huge plates of glass. But the black, lowering sky, as I turned my 
eyes upward, wore, doubtless, the same visage as when it frowned 
upon the ante-revolutionary New Englanders. The wintry blast 
had the same shriek that was familiar to their ears. The Old South 
church, too, still pointed its antique spire into the darkness, and 
was lost between earth and heaven; and as I passed, its clock, 
which had warned so many generations how transitory was their 
life-time, spoke heavily and slow the same unregarded moral to 
myself. '^Only seven o'clock,*' thought I. "My old friend'a le- 
gends will scarcely kill the hours 'twixt this and bed-time." 

Passing through the narrow arch, I crossed the court-yard, the 
confined precincts of which were made visible by a lanthem ovet 
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the porta] of the Proyince^HouBci. Co entering the bar-room, I 
fonnd, as I expected, the old tradition-monger seated by a special 
good fire of anthracite, compelling clouds of smoke from a corpu- 
lent cigar. He recognized me with evident pleasure ; for my rare 
properties as a patient listener invariably make me a favorite with 
elderly gentlemen and ladies, of narrative propensities. Drawing 
a chair to the fire, I desired mine host to favor us with a glass 
a-piece of whiskey punch, which was speedily prepared, steaming 
hoti with a slice of lemon at the bottom, a dark-red stratum of porl 
wine upon the surface, and a sprinkling of nutmeg strewn over all. 
As we touched our glasses together, my legendary friend made him- 
self known to me as Mr. Bela Tiffany ; and I rejoiced at the oddity 
of the name, because it gave his image and character a sort of in- 
dividuality in my conception. The old gentleman*s draught acted 
as a solvent upon his memory, so that it overflowed with tales, tra- 
ditions, anecdotes of famous dead people, and traits of ancient man- 
ners, some of which were childish as a nurse's lullaby, while others 
might have been worth the notice of the grave historian. Nothing 
impressed me more than a story of a black, mysterious picture, 
which used to hang in one of the chambers of the Province-House, 
directly above the room where we were now sitting. The follow- 
ing is as correct a version of the fact as the reader would be likely 
to obtain from any other source ; although, assuredly, it has a tinge 
of romance approaching to the marvellous : 



In one of the apartments of the Province-House there was long 
preserved an ancient picture, the frame of which was as black as 
ebony, and the canvass itself so dark with age, damp, and smoke, 
that not a touch of the painter's art could be discerned. Time had 
thrown an impenetrable veil over it, and left to tradition, and fable, 
and conjecture, to say what had once been there portrayed. During 
the rule of many successive governors, it had hung, by prescriptive 
and undisputed right, over the mantel-piece of the same chamber; 
and it still kept its place when Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson as- 
sumed the administration of the province, on the departure of Sir 
Francis Bernard. 

The Lieutenant-Governor sat, one afternoon, resting his head 
against the carved back of his stately arm chair, and gazing up 
thoughtfully at the void blackness of the picture. It was scarcely 
a time for such inactive musing, when affairs of the deepest moment 
required the ruler's decision; for, within that very hour, Hutchin- 
son had received intelligence of the arrival of a British fleet, bring- 
ing three regiments from Halifax to overawe the insubordination of 
ih€ people. These troops awaited his permission to occupy the 
fortress of Castle William, and the town itself. Yet, instead of 
affixing his siflrnature to an official order, there sat the Lieutenant- 
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9oT6rnorf no earefully seraltBizlng Ihe U«ek watte of cftiiYast, dwl 
Ufl demettiiour altracted Uie notice of two young; peraons who attend* 
ed him. One, wearing a nuKtaiy dreas of buff, was his kins«ieB| 
Francis Lincoln, the ProYincial Captain of Castle William; the 
ether, who sat on a low stool beside his chair, was Alice Vane» hie 
fiiTprite niece. 

8he was clad entirely in white, a pale, ethereal creature, who^ 
though a native of New England, had been educated abroad, an4 
seemed not merely a stranger from another clime, but almost a 
being from another world. For several years, until left an oif^n, 
she had dwelt with her father in sunny Italy, and there had ae* 
(Quired a taste and enthusiasm for sculpture and painting, which she 
found few opportunities of gratifying in the undecorated dwellings 
•f the colonial gentry. It was said that the early productions of 
her own pencil exhibited no inferior genius, though, perhaps, the 
rude atmosphere of New England had cramped her hand, and dim- 
med the glowing colors of her fancy. But observing her uncle's 
eleadfaat gaze, which appeared to search through the mist of yeare 
to discover the subject of the picture, her curiosity was excited. 

*^ Is it known, my dear uncle," inquired she, ** what this old pie* 
ture once represented ? Possibly, could it be made visible, it might 
prove a masterpiece of some great artist — else why has it so long 
held such a conspicuous place T" 

As her uncle, contrary to his usual custom, (for he was as attea-i 
tive to all the humors and caprices of Alice as if she had been his 
ewn best beloved child,) did not immediately reply, the young cap- 
tain of Castle William took that office upon himself. 

** This dsrk old square of canvass, my fair cousin," said he, ** has 
been an heir-loom in the Province-House from time immemorial* 
As to the painter, I can tell you nothing; but, if half the stories 
told of it be true, not one of the great Italian masters has ever pro* 
duced so marvellous a piece of work, as that before you." 

Captain Lincoln proceeded to relate some of the strange fables 
and fantasies, which, as it was impossible to refute them by ocular 
demonstration, had grown to be articles of popular belief^ in refer- 
ence to this old picture. One of the wildest, and at the same time 
the best accredited accounts, stated it to be an original and authentic 
portrait of the Evil One, taken at a witch meeting near Salem ; and 
that its strong and terrible resemblance had been confirmed by 
several of the confessing wizards and witches, at their trial, in open 
eourt It was likewise affirmed that a familiar spirit, or demon, 
abode behind the blackness of the picture, and had shown himsel(^ 
at seasons of public calamity, to more than one of the royal gov- 
ernors. Shirley, for Instance, had beheld this ominous apparition* 
en the eve of General Abercrombie's shameful and bloody defeat 
wnder the walls of Tieonderoga. Many of the servants of Ae 
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FfOviiiC6»H«iiM had caught glimpses of a Tisage frowniogdown up- 
on them, at moraiDg or evening twilight, — or in the depths of night, 
while nking up the fire that glimmered on the heartfi beneath ; ai- 
though, if any were bold enough to hold a torch before the pic'tur«p 
U would appear as black and undistinguishabie as ever. The oldest 
inhabitant of Boston recollected that his father, in whose days the 
portrait had not wholly laded out of sight, had oace looked upon it» 
hut would never suffer himself to be questioned as to the face which 
was there represented. In connection with such stories, it was re* 
markable that over the top of the frame there were some raggei 
remnants of black silk, indicating that a veil had formerly hung 
down before the picture, untU the duskiness of time had so effector 
ally concealed it. But, after all, it was the most singular part of 
the aflUr, that so many of the pompous governors of Massachneetts 
had allowed the obliterated picture to remain in the state-chamber 
of the Province-House. 

** Some of these fables are really awful,'' observed Alice Vaii% 
who had occasionally shuddered, as well as smiled, while her consfai 
spoke. *^ It would be almost worth while to wipe away the black 
surface of the canvass, since the original picture can hardly be so 
formidable as those which fancy paints instead of it." 

** But would it be possible,*' inquired her cousin, ** to restore thif 
dark picture to its pristine hues ?" 
** Such arts are known in Italy," said Alice. 
The Lieutenant-Governor had roused himself from his abstraetect 
mood, and listened with a smile to the conversation of his yoBOg 
relatives. Yet his voice had soniething peculiar in its tones, whe^^ 
he undertook the explanation of the mjrstery. 

**I am sorry, Alice, to destroy your faith in the legends of whioli 
you are so fond," remarked he ; ** but my antiquarian reseor€hef 
have long since made me acquainted with the subject of this pio^ 
lure — if picture it can be called — which is no more visible, nor e¥et 
will be, than the face pf the long buried man whom itontfe repre* 
sented. It was the portrait of Edward Randolph, the founder of 
this house, a person famous in the history of New England." 

'' Of that Edward Randolph," exclaimed Captain Lincoln, ** who 
obtained the repeal of the first provincial charter, under which out 
forefathers had enjoyed almost democratic privileges! He thai 
was styled the arch enemy of New England, and whose memory ii 
still held in detestation, as the destroyer of our liberties !" 

«« It was the same Randolph," answered Hutchinson, moving m* 
easily in his chair. *^It was his lot to taste the bitterness of popo^ 
lar odium." 

'« Our annals tell us," continued the CapMin of Castle WHliam, 
** that the curse of the people followed this Randolph wherever ho 
went, and wrought evil in all the subsequent evenU of his lifet 
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that its effect was seen likewise in the manner of his death. They 
say, too, that the inward misery of that curse worked itself outward, 
and was visible on the wretched man's countenance, making it too 
horrible to be looked upon. If so, and if this picture truly repre- 
sented his aspect, it was in mercy that the cloud of blackness has 
gathered over it." 

"These traditions are folly, to one who has proved, as I have, 
how Httk of historic truth lies at the bottom,*' said the Lieutenant- 
Governor. " As regards the life and character of Edward Randolph 
too implicit credence has been given to Dr. Cotton Mather, who— 
I must say it, though some of his blood runs in my veins — has filled 
our early history with old women's tales, as fanciful and extravagant 
as those of Greece or Rome." 

"And yet," whispered Alice Vane, "may not such fables have a 
moral ? And methinks, if the visage of this portrait be so dread* 
fuK it is not without a cause that it has hung so long in a chamber 
of the Province-House. When the rulers feel themselves irrespon- 
aible, it were well that they should be reminded of the awful weight 
of a People's curse." 

The Lieutenant-Governor started, and gazed for a moment at his 
niece, as if her girlish fantasies had struck upon some feeling in 
his own breast, which all his policy or principles could not entirely 
subdue. He knew, indeed, that Alice, in spite of her foreign edu- 
cation, retained the native sympathies of a New England girl. 

" Peace, silly child," cried he, at last, more harshly than he had 
ever before addressed the gentle Alice. " The' rebuke of a king is 
more to be dreaded than the clamor of a wild, misguided multitude. 
Captain Lincoln, it is decided. The fortress of Castle William 
must be occupied by the Royal troops. The two remaining 
regiments shall be billeted in the town, or encamped upon the Com- 
mon. It is time, after years of tumult, and almost rebellion, that 
his majesty's government should have a wall of strength about it." 

"Trust, sir-^trust yet awhile to the loyalty of the people," said 
Captain Lincoln ; " nor teach them thtft they can ever be on other 
terms with British soldiers than those of brotherhood, as when they 
fought side by side through the French war. Do not turn the 
streets of your native town into a camp. Think twice before you 
five up old Castle William, the key of the Province, into other 
keeping than that of true born New En glanders." 

" Young man, it is decided," repeated Hutchinson, rising from 
bis chair. " A British officer will be in attendance this evening, 
to receive the necessary instructions for the disposal of the troops* 
Your presence also will be required. Till then, farewell." 

With these words the Lieutenant-Governor hastily left the room, 
while Alice and her cousin more slowly followed, whispering to- 
gether, and once pausing to glance back at the mysterious pictare. 
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The Captain of OasUe Wi}Kain fancied that the girPs air and mien 
were such as might hare )>elonged to one of those spirits of fable- 
fairieSf or creatures of a more antique mythology, who sometimes 
mingled their agency with mortal affairs, half in caprice, yet with 
a sensibility to human weal or wo. As he held the door for her 
to pass, Alice beckoned to the picture and smiled. 

" Come forth, dark and evil shape !" cried she. '* It is thine 
hour !" 

In the erening, Lieutenant-GoTernor Hutchinson sat in the same 
chamber where the foregoing scene had occurred, surrounded by 
several persons whose various interests had summoned Ihem to- 
gether. These were the Selectmen of Boston, plain, patriarchal 
fathers of the people, excellent representatives of the old puritani- 
cal founders, whose sombre strength had stamped so deep an im- 
press upon the New England character. Contrasting with these 
were one or two members of the Council, richlv dressed in the 
white wigs, the embroidered waistcoats and other magnificence of 
the time, and making a somewhat ostentatious display of courtier- 
like ceremonial. In attendance, likewise, was a major of the Bri* 
tish army, awaiting the Lieutenant-Governor's orders for the land- 
ing of the troops, which still remained abroad in the transports. 
The Captain of Castle William stood beside Hutchinson's chair, 
with folded arms, glancing rather haughtily at the British officer, 
by whom he was soon to be superseded in his command. On a 
table, in the centre of the chamber, stood a branched silver candle- 
stick, throwing down the glow of half a dozen wax lights upon a 
paper apparently ready for the Lieutenant-Governor's signature. 

Partly shrouded in the voluminous folds of one of the window- 
curtains, which fell from the ceiling to the floor, was seen the white 
drapery of a lady's robe. It may appear strange that Alice Vane 
should have been there, at such a time ; but there was something so 
ehild-like, so wayward, in her singular character, so apart from or- 
dinary rules, that her presence did not surprise the few who no- 
ticed it. Meantime, the chairman of the Selectmen was addressing 
to the Lieutenant-Governor a long and solemn protest against the 
reception of the British troops into the town. 

*' And if your Honor, " concluded this excellent, but somewhat 
prosy old gentleman, ** shall see fit to persist in bringing these mer- 
cenary sworders and musketeers into our quiet streets, not on onr 
beads be the responsibility. Think, sir, while there is yet time, 
that if one drop of blood be shed, that blood shall be an eternal 
stain upon your Honor's memory. You, sir, have written, with 
an able pen, the deeds of our forefathers. The more to be de- 
sired is it, therefore, that yourself should deserve honorable men- 
tion, as a true patriot and upright ruler, when your own doinya 
shall be written down in history. " 
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**I am tiot insemible, mj good sir, to the natiml datiri to vtsad 
w€fl in the anfnls of my coontrf , ** replied Hutehinaon, cootrolling 
his impatience into conrtesy, *' nor know I any better method of at* 
tvining that end than by withstanding the merely temporary spifit 
of mischief, which, with your pardon, seems to have infected elder 
men than myself. Would you have me wait till the mob shall sack 
the Province-House, as they did my private mansion ? Tmst me, 
sir, the time may come when you will be glad to flee for protection 
to the King's banner, the raising of which is now so distasteful to 
you. " 

^*Yes,** said the British major, who was impatiently expecting 
the Lieutenant-Governor's orders. ** The demagogues of this Pro- 
▼ince have raised the devil, and cannot lay him again. We will 
exorcise him, in God's name and the King's. " 

** If you meddle with the devil take care of his claws, " answered 
the Captain of Castle William, stirred by the taunt against his 
countrymen. 

** Craving your pardon, young sir, " said the Tenerable Selectman* 
** let not an evil spirit enter into your words. We will strive against 
the oppressor with prayer and fasting, as our fore&thers woaM 
have done. Like them, moreover, we will submit to whatever kH 
a wise Providence may send us,— always, after our own best exer* 
tions to amend it " 

** And there peep forth the deviFs claws ! '^ muttered Hotchin-> 
son, who well understood the nature of Puritan submission. " Thia 
matter shall be expedited forthwith. When there shall be a senii- 
nel at every corner, and a court of guard before the town-house, a 
loyal gentleman may yenture to walk abroad. What to me is the 
outcry of a mob, in this remote province of the realm? The King 
is my master, and England is my country ! Upheld by their armed 
strength, I set my foot upon the rabble, and defy them ! " 

He snatched a pen, and was about to aflix his signature to the 
paper that lay on the table, when the Captain of Castle William 
placed his hand upon his shoulder. The freedom of the action, so 
contrary to the ceremonious respect which was then considered 
due to rank and dignity, awakened general surprise, and in none 
more than in the Lieutenant-Governor himself. Looking angrily 
up, he perceived that his young relative was pointing his finger lo 
the opposite wall. Hutchinson's eye followed the signal ; and ht 
stiw, what had hitherto been unobserved, that a black silk cortaitt 
was suspended before the mysterious picture, so as completely lo 
conceal it. His thoughts immediately recurred to the scene of this 
preceding afternoon; and, in his surprise, confused by indistintfl 
emotions, yet sensible that his niece must have had an agency in 
this phenomenon, he called loudly upon her. 

*' Alice !— Come hither, Alice ! " 
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No soMier had lie ipoken than Aliee Vane glided from her 
Hon, and pressing one hand across her eyes, with the other snatehei 
away the sahle cartain thaitsoncealed the portrait* An exclaoMiion 
of surprise burst from every beholder ; but the Lieutenant-Gover»» 
or's voice had a tone of horror. 

*' By Heaven,** said he, in a low, inward murmur, speaking rather 
to himself than to those around him, **if the spirit of Edward Ran- 
dolph were to appear among us from the place of torment, he could 
ftot wear more of the terrors of hell upon his face ! *' 

" For some wise end, '* said the aged Selectman, solemnly, '* hath 
Providence scattered away the mist of years that had so long hid 
this dreadful effigy. 'Till this hour no living man hath seen whal 
we behold ! " 

l^ithin the antique frame, which so recently had enclosed a sable 
waste of canvass, now appeared a visible picture, still dark, indeed, 
in its hues and shadings, but thrown forward in strong relief, k • 
Was a half-length figure of a gentleman in a rich, but very old- 
fashioned dress of embroidered velvet, with a broad ruff and % 
beard, and wearing a hat, the brim of which overshadowed, his fore- 
head. Beneath this cloud the eyes had a peculiar, glare, which wae 
almost life-like. The whole portrait started so distinctly out of the 
back-ground, that it had the effect of a person looking down from 
the wall at the astonished and awe-stricken spectators. The ex- 
pression of the face, if any words can convey an idea of it, wae 
that of a wretch detected in some hideous guilt, and exposed to the 
bitter hatred, and laughter, and withering scorn, of a vast surround- 
ing multitude. There was the struggle of defiance, beaten dowa 
and overwhelmed by the Crushing weight of ignominy. The torture 
of the soul had come forth upon the countenance. It seemed as if 
Ae picture, while hidden behind the cloud of immemorial yeai% 
had been all the time acquiring an intenser depth and darkness mt 
expression, till now it gloomed forth again, and Uirew its evil omen 
over the present hour. Such, if the wild legend may be creditedy 
was the portrait of Edward Randolph, as he appeared when a peo- 
|>le*8 curse had wrought its infiuenee upon his nature* 

***Twou]d drive me mad — that awful face V* said Hutehinaottt 
who seemed fascinated by the contemplation of it. 

*« Be warned, then ! ** whispered Alice. ** He trampled on a peo- 
ple's rijEfhts. Behold his punishment — and avoid a crime like his ! ** 

The Lieutenant-Governor actually trembled for an Instant; butt 
exerting all his energy— which was not, however, his moat eho- 
factpristic feature —he strove to shake off the spell of RandolpM 
eountennnce. 

«'Girl ! " cried he, lauffhinff bitterly, as he turned to Alice, ^iiavt 
*you brought hither your painter's art— ^your Italian spirit of ki- 
trigue—yonr tricks of stage-effect — and think loinfloenee llie 
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cilfl of rulers and the alTairs of natioas, by such shallow eootri- 
Tances ? See here ! " 

'^ Stay yet awhile, ** said the Selectman, as Hutchinson agaia 
snatched the pen ; *^ for if ever mortal man received a warning from 
a tormented soul, your Honor is that man ! " 

^' Away ! '* answered Hutchinson fiercely. ^' Though yonder 
senseless pictuie cried * Forbear ! ' — it should not move me !** 

Casting a scowl of defiance at the pictured face, (which seemed^ 
at that moment, to intensify the horror of its miserable and wicked 
look,) he scrawled on the paper, in characters that betokened it a 
deed of despotism, the name of Thomas Hutchinson. Then, it ia 
said, he shuddered, as if that signature had granted away his salva« 
tion. 

^' It is done, *' said he ; and placed his hand upon his brow. 

" May Heaven forgive the deed, ** said the soft, sad accents of 
Alice Yane, like the voice of a good spirit flitting away. 

When morning came there was a stifled whisper through the 
household, and spreading thence about the town, that the dark« 
mysterious picture had started from the wall, and had spoken face 
to face with Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson. If such a miracle 
had been wrought, however, no traces of it remained behind ; for 
within the antique frame, nothing could be discerned, save the im- 
penetrable cloud, which had covered the canvass since the memory 
of man. If the figure had, indeed, stepped forth, it had fled back, 
spirit-like, at the day-dawn, and hidden iuelf behind a century's 
obscurity. The truth probably was, that Alice Vane's secret for 
restoring the hues of the picture had merely eflected a tempora- 
ry renovation. But those who, in that brief interval, had beheld 
the awful visage of Edward Randolph, desired no second glance, 
and ever afterwards trembled at the recollection of the scene, 
as if an evil spirit had appeared visibly among them. And as for 
Hutchinson, when, far over the ocean, his dying hour drew on, he 
gasped for breath, and complained that he was choking with the 
blood of the Boston massacre ; and Francis Lincoln, the former 
Captain of Castle William, who was standing at his bedside, per- 
ceived a likeness in his frenzied look to tha,t of Edward Randolph. 
Did his broken spirit feel, at that dread hour, the tremendous bur- 
then of a People's curse ? 



At the conclusion of this miraculous legend I inquired of mine 
host whether the picture still remained in the chamber over our 
heads, but Mr. TiflTany informed me that it had long since beea 
removed, and was supposed to be hidden in some out-of-the-way 
comer of the New England Museum. Perchance some curious 
antiquary may light upon it there, and, with the assistance of m 
pieture-cleaner« may supply a not unnecessary proof of the an- 
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Ihenticity of the facts here set down. During the progress of the 
story a storm had been gathering abroad, and raging and rattling 
so loudly in the upper regions of the Province-House, that it 
seemed as if all the old Governors and great men were running 
riot above stairs, while Mr. Bela Tiffany babbled of them below* 
In the course of generations, when many people have lived and 
died in an ancient house, the whistling of the wind through its cran* 
nies, and the creaking of its beams and rafters, become strangely 
like the tones of the human voice, or thundering laughter, or heavy 
footsteps treading the deserted chambers. It is as if the echoes 
of half a century were revived. Such were the ghostly sounds 
that roared and murmured in our ears, when I took leave of the 
circle round the fireside of the Province-House, and plunging down 
the door-steps, fought my way homeward against a drifting snow- 
storm. 



THE SHEEP-SORREL. 

BT HARIA JAMSS, OF RHINEBBOK» H. T 

There is a flower unknown to fame. 
Whose very name is scarce a name* 
Which never yet has won its way 
To lady's bower, or minstrel's lay. 

No product this, of sweat and toil, 
Orowth of no rich luxuriant soil,— > 
The common, — hillocks, — brown and bire» — 
You need but look to find it there. 

Five petals small, of palest gold. 
The earliest smiles of spring unfold. 
Nor has its glory passed away 
On chill November's latest day. 

Light poised upon its stem is seen 
A curious leaf of tender green, 
Three hearts distinct, yet bound together 
In storm, as in sun-shiny weather. 

Oh nature, what a book is thine, 
Through every page we read, divine. 
Calling the simplest weed to prove 
How brothers, sisters, friends, should loY6t 

▼OL. II. NO. VIII. — JULY. T 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN MICHIGAN. • 



MicHiOAN, though last of the Western States admitted into the 
Union, has the signal honor to hare been the first to lay the broad 
and deep foundations of a complete system of public instructiont 
for the benefit of all her citizens. It is matter for lasting regret 
that in none other of the sovereignties of the Great West, though 
most of them hare been for years in the full exercise of self-go* 
vernment, has the noble donation of school and seminary lands 
been so disposed of as to yield a revenue at all approaching their 
capablities, or the wants of the people. In numerous instances* 
the school sections, in localities which give a high value to timbered 
lands, have been exposed to ruthless waste, and reduced to less 
than half their proper value. In Ohio, and Illinois, and, perhaps, 
in other States, each township disposes of its own school section, 
and appropriates the proceeds — a disposition productive of the 
greatest inequality. In numberless cases the lands have been ap- 
praised, leased, and sold,-— collusively, perhaps — at less than one- 
fourth of their real value. In Ohio alone, according to an estimate 
made by good authority, more than two millions have been lost 
from the school fund. This last State has latterly shown a com- 
mendable disposition to retrieve the neglect and faults of the past; 
but we are not in possession of any decisive result of legislative 
action. 

In saying that no system for securing the efficient cooperation of 
the people in the work of popular instruction has been adopted in* 
more than one of the Western States, we intend no reproach upon 
these young and vigorous communities ; we are too well aware of the 
influences which, in the settlement of a new country, solicit the 
minds of men to objects of outward utility. There is, at first, a 
deprivation of accustomed comforts, and an assurance of being able, 
by industry, soon to acquire them. There is present poverty, and 
wealth in prospect. The road to a competence beyond the lot of 
the majority in older communities is open to all. What wonder if, 
in the pursuit of an object so inviting, and with the jostling of new 
neighbours, and the ferment of discordant social materials, the claims 

* L Acts of the L<%gislatuT6 of the State of Michigan, passed at the Annual Sea- 
lion of 1837. Detroit 

2. First Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instrucdon of the State of 
Michigan, made to the Legislature, January 5, 1837. 

3. Second Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, submittfld 
January 4, 1838. 
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of the intellectual nature should be too little heeded? After all, in 
respect to a provision for popular education, the States of the west 
are little, if any, behind some older members of the Union ; and 
their promise of future effort is perhaps belter. The energy which 
has turned a wilderness into a cultivated and richly productive land, 
filled with the instrumentality of an indefinitely growing wealth, is 
not exhausted, but rather invigorated by the effort. An indepen- 
dence earned by honest labor seldom fails to bring with it the 
higher acquisitions than those which belong to the province of the 
senses. 

The Constitution of Michigan provides that all lands that have 
been, or may hereafter be granted to the State, for the support of 
schools and a university, shall be a perpetual fund, the interest of 
which shall be inviolably appropriated according to the purposes 
of the grant. That a superintendent of public instruction shall be 
appointed by the governor with the consent of the legislature, 
whose duties shall be prescribed by law. That the legislature 
shall provide for a system of common schools, by which a school 
shall be supported and kept up in each school district, at least three 
months in every year. That the legislature shall provide for the 
establishment of libraries, one at least in each township; and the 
clear proceeds of all fines assessed in the several counties for any 
breach of the penal laws, and the money which may be paid by 
persons as an equivalent for exemption from military duty, shall be 
exclusively applied to the support of said libraries. 

In pursuance of these provisions, the legislature at the annual 
session of 1837, enacted laws providing for the disposition of the 
university and school lands, and the management of the funds 
thence accruing, and for defining the powers and duties of the 
superintendent of public instruction ; for the organization and sup- 
port of primary schools, and for the organization of the university 
and its branches. 

The aggregate of lands granted to the State by Congress for pms 
poses of education, is stated by the superintendent of public in- 
struction to be seventy-five sections (forty-eight thousand acres) 
for the support of a university, and one million one hundred forty- 
eight thousand one hundred and sixty acres for common schools. 
Seven hundred and four thousand acres of the school lands lie within 
the peninsula part of the State, and four hundred forty -four thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty acres west of Lake Michigan. Under 
the Act for the disposition of the university and school lands— 
which authorized sales of the former, at the minimum price of 
twenty dollars an acre, to the amount of five hundred thousand 
dollars ; and of the latter to the amount of one million of dollars 
at the minimum price of eight dollars an acre — six thousand five 
hundred and eighty-tliree acres of university lands have been sold 
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for one hundred and fifty thousand four hundred and forty-seven 
dollars, areragin^ twenty-two dollars and eigty-five cents an acre; 
and thirty-four thousand three hundred and ninety-nine acres of 
school lands for the sum of four hundred and eleven thousand seven 
hundred and forty-nine dollars, averaging little less than twelve 
dollars an acre. The remaining lands, when sold, the super- 
intendent reasonably estimates, will swell the university fund to 
at least one million of dollars, and the common school fund to up- 
wards of ftve millions of dollars. In addition to these resources, 
it is proposed to apply the proceeds of the sections connected 
with the Salt Springs, granted to the State, to the support of 
the branches of the university. And it is made the duty of the 
board of supervisors of each county, to assess annually on every 
township in the county, a sum equal to its share of the school 
monevs, to be levied and collected in the same manner as other 
township taxes. The inhabitants of each school district are em- 
powered to raise by tax the necessary sums, not exceeding five 
hundred dollars in any one year, for building, furnishing, and 
keeping in repair, the school-house ; and a sum not exceeding 
ninety dollars in any one year in addition to its apportionment of 
the proceeds of the school fund : and a sum not exceeding ten dol- 
lars annually, for the increase of the district library. 

Such is the magnificent provision for the support of public in- 
struction in this fine young State. We proceed to exhibit the or- 
ganization of the different branches of the system. The subject 
of popular education we consider the highest in importance and in- 
terest to the present age, and especially to our own country, inti- 
mately connected as it is with the great fact of the democratic ten- 
dency of the times. It is of course entitled to a proportionate at- 
tention in the pages of a work of the character and objects which 
mark this Review. We have thought that we could not render a 
more acceptable service to our readers than by presenting, in thia 
the first article devoted to the subject, the noble example of Michi- 
gan in her provision for popular education, both for the information 
of those unacquainted with what she has done, and as an incentive, 
to the inhabitants of those States in which this high duty of organ- 
ized society has been comparatively neglected, to go and do like- 
wise. 

The proceeds of the school fund are apportioned by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, annually, among the several town- 
ships of the State, in proportion to the number of children in each 
between the ages of five and seventeen years, and paid by the 
treasurer of the State, to the treasurers of the several counties, 
who pay the share of each township to the inspectors thereof. The 
inspectors apportion the school moneys received from the county 
treasurer, and the town collector, among the several districts and 
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parts of districts in the town, in proportion to the namher of 
scholars in each, between the age of five and seventeen years. 
But no money is apportioned to any district which has not re- 
ported to the inspectors, or in which a school has not been kept 
for at least three months by a qualified teacher. 

The qualified voters of every school district, in addition to the 
power noticed above, of raising money, are authorized to purchase 
a site and build a school-house, and provide the necessary appen- 
dages and fuel ; to designate the place where the district library 
shall be kept; to determine, at each annual meeting, the length of 
time, which must not be less than throe months, the school shall be 
kept; and to fix the compensation of the officers of the district. 
Every district that procures a suitable library case, and raises the 
sum of ten dollars, annually, for the purchase of books, is entitled 
to its proportion of the proceeds of all fines collected within the 
county, and all moneys paid for exemption from militia duty, to 
be applied to the support of its library, and all forfeitures within 
the district are applied to the same object. The oflicers of a dis- 
trict are, a moderator, director, and assessor, chosen at each an- 
nual district meeting ; who constitute the district board, and carry 
into execution all the details of the system within their district, in- 
cluding the levying upon the taxable property all moneys voted by 
the district. 

The duties of the township board of inspectors, in relation to 
the receipt, apportionment, and payment of the school moneys to 
the districts, have been noticed. Their other duties are to divide 
the township into districts, and to regulate and alter their boun- 
daries as they may deem necessary ; to examine persons ofl^ering 
themselves as candidates for teachers, and certify their qualifica- 
tions ; to visit and inspect all the district schools in their township 
at least twice a year ; and transmit annually to the county clerk, in 
the month of October, a report stating the number of districts in 
their township, distinguishing those from which reports have been 
received, the length of time a school has been kept by a qualified 
teacher, the number of children taught, and the number residing in 
each district between the ages of five and seventeen years, and the 
amount raised within the township for the support of primary 
schools. The county clerk is required to make from the inspec- 
tors' returns of the several townships an annual report to the su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 

Such are the leading provisions of the primary school organiza- 
tion. Some approach, we think, has been made towards the high 
result which every system of popular education should aim at; the 
nniting of all the individuals of each school district into a society 
for the acquisition and diffusion of knowledge, and that by no 'com- 
pulsory process, but by liberal inducements to voluntary effort. The 
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provision for district libraries is, perhaps, the most effectual of the 
inducements within the competency of the public authorities to 
offer. The suggestion was adopted, we presume, from a document 
emanating from an officer at the head of the common school ad- 
ministration of the State of New York. The subject was intro- 
duced to the legislature of that State by the superintendent of com- 
mon schools, in 1834; his report for that year urges the following, 
among other reasons, for the adoption of the measure : '*If the in- 
habitants of school districts were authorized to lay a tax upon their 
property for the purpose of purchasing libraries for the use of the 
district, such a power might, with proper restrictions, become an 
efficient instrument in difiusing useful knowledge, and in elevating 
the intellectual character of the people. A vast amount of useful 
information might, in this manner, be collected where it would be 
accessible, and its influence would hardly fail to be in the highest 
degree salutary, by furnishing the means of improvement to those 
who have finished their common school education, as well as to 
those who have not.*' Michigan has gone beyond the measure 
contemplated in this recommendation, and since adopted by the 
legislature of New York ; she has not only conferred the requisite 
authority on the districts, but provided an inducement for its exer- 
cise. 

A plan of popular education forming part of the public adminis- 
tration of a State, enjoying the highest possible degree of political 
and civil freedom, presents some problems of deep importance, and 
no small difficulty ; the chief of which must always be to combine, 
in due proportion, the principle of central control and the unbend- 
ing authority of official ministration, with the freedom of popular 
cooperation, and that diffusive vitality which voluntary effort, moved 
by reasonable inducements, can alone produce. We may safely 
aver, that any interference of authority which tends rather to re- 
repress than encourage the self-evolving energy of individual minds, 
which substitutes the exterior communication of certain facts and 
principles, and the routine of outward systems, for the native laws 
of ever-growing thought, should be accounted an abuse of political 
power, calling for prompt and effectual correction. The centraliz- 
ing system recently adopted in France, in which the government 
strives at omnipresence, and to dispense with the cooperation of 
the people except as a physical instrumentality, we need not say, 
is wholly unadapted to the spirit of a free community, as well as to 
the best and highest ends of education. 

The system of Prussia has, of late years, received a liberal share 
of commendation, and as far as we may judge of establishments on 
paper without a very minute acquaintance with the disposition and 
habits of a somewhat heterogeneous people, it seems to possess 
some admirable features. That the institution is well adapted to 
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most of the provinces, we see no reason to doubt, for all its princi- 
pal provisions were in force prior to the adoption of the Act of 
1819. But we find further proof of the soundness of the system, 
in the success of its action, the universal attendance of the children 
in the primary schools, the compass of instruction, and its general 
and growing popularity. No one would urge these facts as reasons 
of weight for the adoption of a like system in any of the States of 
this Union ; but there is one provision in the Prussian institution, 
which exists indeed, though in less rigor, in two of the American 
States long famed for the superior education of their people, which 
we could wish to see adopted by every State of the confederacy; 
we mean the legal obligation of parents to send their children to 
the public primary schools, or to give satisfactory proof of their 
enjoying equal advantages of education in a private school. The 
imposition of this duty upon parents would, probably, in this 
country, encounter many scruples of expediency, and, perhaps, 
of natural right. Yet, to our apprehension, there is hardly any 
case in which the State may, with more propriety, interfere for the 
regulation of parental authority-^an authority prescribed and limited 
by the most sacred of moral obligations, and in all Christian nations, 
subject, in a considerable degree, to the supervision of the civil 
power. Born in the bosom of society, civilized man draws his 
first breath in the sanctuary of the law. His earliest life is made 
the care of the State: and in case parental affection, or power, 
should fail in his nurture and care, the State supplies its place. 
What humanity and justice demand in the care of his life and 
physical comfort, they equally require towards the care of his 
higher life, of that part of him which constitutes his character in 
society, and fixes his destiny for weal or woe. Parental power is 
not unlimited — the State owes a duty to all its members, without 
regard to age ; and in the discharge of that duty, it must, of neces- 
sity, restrict the authority of parents. In what particular is paren- 
tal discretion most liable to abuse? Not, certainly, in withholding 
the means of physical comfort, but in withholding the right to in- 
telligence, the means and opportunities of spiritual growth. Physi- 
cal wants and physical sufferings appeal to parental tenderness with 
an irresistible voice. Not so the deep, but often unutterable, 
wants of the mind. It is true, there is a voice and a sign by which 
the spiritual nature signifies its aspirations and its claims ; but how 
few, even of the better informed, understand or heed it. It, there- 
fore, well behooves the State, acting from the embodied wisdom of 
the best minds within it, to provide a security for this high personal 
right, the right to instruction, until it comes to be as well recog- 
nized and settled in the minds of parents as the claim of their chil- 
dren to food and clothing. 
As the subject is one of universal interest, we shall be pardoned 
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for dwelling a moment on the extent of instruction deemed practi* 
cable in primary schools. It is well known that this is greater in 
some German kingdoms than has been yet attempted in a republie 
whose institutions, prized above all price, are supposed to rest 
upon the general intelligence and virtue of the people. The im* 
pression is becoming prevalent, however, that there is no necessity 
of spending a number of years in the acquisition of a few of the most 
elementary branches of knowledge. The process has been shorten- 
ed by the adoption, to some extent, of more rational modes of teach- 
ing, and by the production of elementary treatises adapted to the 
laws of thought and the capacity of the youthful mind, — in other 
words, by the removal of artificial dilBculties. We certainly are 
not of those who seem to believe that the most direct and natural 
road to every department of knowledge is not the best ; that its 
tendency is to make sciolists rather than philosophers and scholars. 
It is possible, nay certain, that in proportion as education is made 
easy a greater number whose pursuits and talents incapacitate them 
for becoming philosophers and scholars, will acquire a smattering 
of knowledge. But, should there be no intermediate states be- 
tween sound erudition and unpresuming ignorance? Whatever 
the effect, in particular cases, may be, we cannot doubt that the 
aggregate result of every acquisition of knowledge by a commu- 
nity, is beneficial. 

It is easy to appreciate what is related of Newton, that the 
facility with which he read the elements of geometry prevented the 
demonstrations from becoming fixed in his memory : but it is not 
easy to believe that he was a worse geometer for this, or that intui- 
tion is a less valuable faculty than that of reaching the same result 
by a concatenation of proofs. If we are not mistaken, intuition, or 
that facility of apprehension which approximates it, is the most 
desirable result of a sound education. It is easy to assent to the 
position that a well trained intellect is better than any amount of 
knowledge without proper discipline ; if, indeed, we can suppose it 
possible for the mind to master and appropriate any amount of - 
knowledge without becoming disciplined by the process. The 
only question is, what modes of mental exercise are best fitted to 
secure the highest discipline of the intellectual powers? We may 
safely assert that that mind is best fitted for effort, best disciplined, 
educated, which is at once master of the greatest number of well 
established truths, speculative and practical, and most familiar with 
their relations. As all truth is connected, and becomes, from a 
mutually reflected light, more distinct and clear in proportion as 
the empire of knowledf^e is extended, the best way to fit the mind 
for efficient eflTort, would seem to be to give it the mastery of the 
greatest number of facts and principles, and especially such as 
have relation to the sphere in which it is to act. And we can con- 
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eeive no better way of mastering truth, than by examining in the 
most direct and natural manner the evidence which leads to i4 ; 
and, after a conclusion is established, tracing its connection with 
other truths* After all, it is, perhaps, equally useless to argue for 
or against simplifying the acquisition of knowledge. The thing is 
inevitable. Just in proportion as every branch of knowledge is 
successfully cultivated, it is freed from artificial incumbrances. Its 
evidences, not less that its principles, are simplified. The high 
discoveries of philosophy in one age become familiar household 
maxims, perhaps lessons of the nursery, in a succeeding one. The 
obstacles which * disciplined the minds' of the pioneers of science, 
cannot perform the same office for their successors. But the latter 
will never want the means of mental discipline. To finite minds 
there will always be enough of error to separate from the truth, 
difficulties enough to conquer, facts and relations enough to dis- 
cover. The acquisitions of the Greek and Latin languages, — which 
we hope will long be accounted a first requisite in the education of 
every popular writer of the English language, — may probably 
be an exception to the capability of simplification, which belongs 
to other departments of study ; but even here, much has been done 
since the age of Milton. 

If these views, applicable, indeed, to all the departments of in- 
struction, are sound, they prove the practicability of introducing a 
more extended course of studies into our common schools, without 
much enlarging the time usually spent in those institutions. We 
tliink it would not be difficult to embrace within their courses the 
following branches, in addition to those at present deemed essen- 
tial: the elements of Natural Histor}', Chemistry, and Natural 
Philosophy, with their leading applications to the arts of life, and 
with particular reference to the examples of adaptation and contri- 
vance, which illustrate the benevolence and wisdom of the Creator; 
General History, and particularly the Civil and Social History of 
the United States ; the leading principles of our American institu- 
tions, the duties of citizens, and of the State and United States' 
oflicers; the elements of Political Economy and Moral Philoso- 
phy; the elements of Algebra and Geometry to students that 
have a peculiar aptness for Mathematical studies ; and Music. A 
very imperfect introduction to such of these studies as are most 
remote from the ordinary studies of a district school, would, in 
many instances, lead to their successful prosecution after leaving 
school, and afibrd profitable occupation for many hours of leisure 
which are wont to be worse spent. 

Many arguments of weight have been urged in favor of the more 
general cultivation of music among all classes of people. After 
the lapse of nearly two centuries, the noble sentence of Milton* 
harmonious as the ' unimaginable touches which adorn and grace 
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the well studied chorda of some choice composer,' has been found 
fraught with a sound philosophy and practical wisdom : — *' The in- 
terim of unsweating themselves regularly, and convenient rest be-, 
fore meat, may both with profit and delight be taken up in re- 
creating and composing their travailed spirits with the solemn and 
divine harmonies of music, heard or learned ; either whilst the 
skilful organist plies his grave and fancied descant in lofty fugues, 
or the whole symphony, with artful and unimaginable touches, 
adorn and grace the well studied chords of some choice composer; 
sometimes the lute or soft organ stop waiting on elegant voices, 
either to religious, martial, or civil ditties, which, if wise men and 
prophets be not extremely out, have a great power over disposi- 
tions and manners, to smooth and make them gentle from rustic 
harshness and distempered passions.'* One teacher of music might 
by a proper arrangement of hours, give lessons twice a week to 
half a dozen district schools. It is unnecessary to repeat here what 
has been often, and with so great reason, urged elsewhere in favor 
of this branch of instruction. We are persuaded that the efforts, 
now making for its introduction into the common schools in some 
parts of the eastern States, will exhibit practical proofs of its 
benefits, of more force to recommend its adoption elsewhere, than 
any recommendations we could urge. 

The University and its branches are placed under the. direction 
of a board of regents, nominated by the Governor, and appointed 
with the advice of the Senate. The board consists of twelve mem- 
bers, exclusive of the Chancellor, Justices of the Supreme Court, 
and Governor, who are members by virtue of their offices. Tho 
University is to consist of three departments or faculties ; one of 
literature, science, and the arts, one of medicine, and one of law. 
In the first department is established a professorship of ancient 
languages and literature, one of modern languages, one of rhetoric 
and oratory, one of intellectual philosophy, logic, and the philoso- 
phy of history ; one of moral philosophy, natural theology, and 
the history of all religions, one of political economy, one of 
mathematics, one of chemistry; one of geology and mineralogy; 
one of zoology and botany, one of fine arts, and one of civil engi- 
neering and architecture. In the faculty of law, a professorship 
of natural, international, and constitutional law ; one of common 
and statute law and equity ; one of commercial and maritime law. 
In the medical faculty, a professorship of anatomy, one of surgery, 
one of physiology and pathology, one of practice of physic, one 
of obstetrics and diseases of women and children. The regents 
are empowered, at the first organization of the University, so to 
arrange the professorships, and to appoint such a number only, at 
the wants of the institution may require, or its resources warrant 

The regents have power to prescribe laws for the government of 
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the University, to appoint the professors, tutors, and ministerial ol^ 
ficers, and remove them when they judge proper ; and generally to 
exercise the corporate powers of the institution. It is their duly» 
together with the superintendent of puhlic instruction, to establish 
such branches of the University in different parts of the State as may 
be authorized by the Legislature ; and to establish all needful rules 
for their government. It is their duty to proceed to the erection of 
necessary buildings for the University, as soon as the State pro- 
vides funds for the purpose ; and to faithfully expend all moneys 
appropriated for the use of the University ; and to make an annual 
report, to the board of visiters, on the condition of the University. 
The immediate government of the several departments is intrusted 
to their respective faculties ; but the regents have power to regu* 
late the course of instruction. 

The initiation fee is in no case to exceed ten dollars, and the 
course of instruction, in all the departments, is to be open to all the 
inhabitants of the State without charge, under regulations to be es- 
tablished by the regents. Students from other States are to be ad- 
mitted on such conditions as the regents may prescribe. The 
money accruing from the initiation and tuition fees is to be applied 
to the repair of the University buildings, and the increase of the 
library. 

Connected with each branch of the University, there is required 
to be an institution for the education of females, in the higher 
branches of knowledge ; a department especially appropriated to 
the education of teachers for the primary schools ; a department 
of agriculture, with competent instructors in the theory of agricul- 
ture, including vegetable physiology, agricultural chemistry, and 
experimental and practical farming ; and such other departments as 
the regents shall judge necessary to promote the public welfare; 
but no branch of the University shall have the right of conferring 
degrees. 

The superintendent of public instruction is required to appoint 
annually a board of visiters to consist of five persons, whose duty it 
is to made a personal examination into the state of the University, in 
all its departments, and report the result to the superintendent, sug- 
gesting such improvements as they may deem important; which 
report the superintendent is required to lay before the legislature. 

Such is a condensed view of the leading features of a system, in 
which, as it appears to us, good use has been made of whatever 
experience of older States has proved to be judicious. 

The University is located on a square of forty acres, forming part 
of an elevated plain, and joining the village of Ann Arbor, on the 
east ; the lot was granted by a company of gentlemen of Ann Arbor^ 
to secure the location of the University at that place. It is the 
purpose of the regents to erect a part of the buildings in the coune 
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of the ensuing summer ; and the institution will probably be ready 
for the reception of students at the beginning of winter. 

Branches have been established at Detroit, Monroe, Pontiac, and 
in one of the'western counties; at least two of these have com- 
menced operations.* All the branches are to be placed on the 
footing, and to answer the purposes, of academies of the higher 
order in other States. In framing the Constitution of the State 
they were called " branches " of the University in order to connect 
them in such a manner with it that a portion of the income from 
the seventy-iive sections of land, granted by Congress for the sup- 
port of that institution, might be legally applied to their use also. 

rrhe superintendent of public instruction devotes a considerable 
portion of his second report to the question of the expediency of 
chartering private colleges with the right of conferring degrees. 
His opinions are adverse to the multiplication of such institutions, 
in which he is sustained by the testimony of distinguished scholars 
in different parts of the United States. His discussion of the ques- 
tion leads him to the conclusion that charters should be granted only 
on condition that the association applying shall have secured, for 
the use of the institution, the sum of two hundred thousand dollars. 
We are unable to discern in this question the importance which the 
superintendent attributes to it. The State University could receive 
no harm from the stimulus of private competition ; a proper spirit 
in its administration, added to its ample means, cannot fail to make 
it the peculiar favorite — the pride of the State. This position it 
cannot fail to maintain, if those intrusted with its administration 
are true to their trust, whatever number of private institutions as- 
sume the privilege of conferring degrees. For surely we are ap- 
proaching the time, if we have not already reached it, when the 
standard of literary ability and scholarship must and will depend 
on other tests than the diplomas of learned corporations. Titles to 
literary distinction are now conferred by a more august tribunal — 
the reading world. Of what avail were college honors to Scott, 
Byron, Bulwer, Irving? Yet, a course of sound academical tn- 
struction may, to the majority of those who have instructed and 
delighted their race, have been of the highest value. It must be 
admitted, however, that these considerations render the privilege of 
conferring the customary degrees of little moment to private col- 

• We are informed by Mr. Lyon, one of the Senators in Congress, from the Statt 
of Michigan, and a member of the board of regents, that the board ordained the es- 
tablishment of branrhes at the following places, viz: Detroit, Monroe, Pontiac, 
Palmer, Mackinac, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Centre ville, and Jacksonbure:, tht 
four first in the east, the four last in the west, and the other in the north part of the 
State; that a system of laws for the government of the branches was adopted, 
teachers selected for the branches at Detroit, Pontiac, Monroe, and Kalamazoo, and 
Chat preparations were made, some months sinoe, ibr putting those braincbes into 
immediate operation. 
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leges. The publie ivill look more to the amount of instruction 
dispensed, the ability and character of the professors, and the 
scholars, eminent for acquirements and abilities, sent forth from 
their walls. 

In concluding this survey, we owe our testimony to the ability 
and the just appreciation of the noble duties of his office, which 
have distinguished the administration of the present superintendent 
of public instruction, the Rev. John D. Pierce. The acts for the 
organization of the University and common schools, and for the 
disposition of the University and school lands and their proceeds, 
were adopted with little alteration, from the plans digested in his 
first annual report. The system he has had the honor to prepare 
meets the sentiments and wants of a young and enterprising people, 
whose first political acts have anticipated the experience and the 
efforts of the older members of the American Union. 

We think a good augury for the success of this system of publie 
instruction may be seen in its decided popularity. Nothing could 
be more fatal to the success of any candidate for the suffrages of 
the people of Michigan than the suspicion of unfriendliness, or 
even indifference, to the cause of popular education* 



A QUIET MEDITATION. 



Oh ! tell me not of worldly woes. 
Of cares that never know repose. 
Of blighted hopes and joyless hours, 
Of clouded skies and withered flowers! 
— The cloud before the west-wind flies. 
The flowers at summer's breath arise, 
And hope, before the Christian eye. 
May fade, but never wholly die. 
Although at times my spirit burns. 
And with seraphic ardor yearns. 
To look upon the realms that He 
Beyond the reach of mortal eye, 
To burst its clogging bonds of clay. 
And freely mount and soar away 
Beyond the clouds — the stars — ^the ikiea — 
To search creation's mysteries. 
To be all Mind — all chainless Mind— 
Embracing all that God design'd, 
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To dwell with those mj childhood lov'd 
And lost — in wisdom soon remoy'd — 
To bow with them the dazzled eye 
Before our God, the Bright, the High ! 
Oh ! though my spirit often flees 
Away from earth in dreams like these, 
It sinks again — it lingers here — 
Earth still is fair — life still is dear I 

We look abroad on Nature's face, 
One changeless lesson there we trace ; 
When calm and beautiful she lies 
Beneath the smile of cloudless skies, 
When winds but crisp the sleeping lake. 
Or 'mid the leaves soft music make, 
The charms she wears by Him were given. 
The peace she whispers is of Heaven ! 
When clouds shut out the face of day 
And tempests howl and lightnings play. 
Still, still, we hear a soft sweet voice 
That whispers — " Spirit ! yet rejoice ! 
'* Thou seest the majesty— the might 
'*Of Him who dwells beyond thy sight! ** 

We turn from Nature's face to Man, 
Lord of the earth since earth began ; 
And looking not on sin and shame. 
He knew not till the Tempter came. 
We gaze upon the great, the good, 
'Mid those of ancient days who stood 
Like high and distant stars by night. 
Shedding their soft and lasting light 
Upon our upward gazing eyes. 
As if to lure us to the skies. 

We look on those we fondly love, 
On Woman — gentle as the dove-* 
Winning the husband's heart away 
From earthly pelf and passion's sway,— 
Or hovering round the couch of pain, 
With love that cannot sooth in vain, — 
Or oVt the sleeping infant fair 
Murm'ring the mother's silent prayer« 
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We gaze on Age— on pious Age, 
Descending calmly from the stage, 
Content with life, yet glad to die, 
And looking with a tranquil eye 
Back on its long and well-spent years ; 
And round upon the young, whose tears 
Mourn that the old man's hour is come ; 
And down upon the silent tomb. 
Where soon the silver locks shall rest, 
A fair name carved above his breast. 

We gaze on Childhood ! blessed sight ! 

No — not alone the roses bright 

Upon the smooth and rounded cheek. 

The sunny cuHs at Zephyr's freak 

Thick clust'ring round the sparkling eyes, 

Where ever-ready Frolic lies. 

Oh ! these alone win not the gaze 

That raptur'd o'er sweet Childhood strays ! 

The dawning intellect within, 

The soul without one stain of sin. 

The mind that thirsts for knowledge new, 

The frank, warm heart to nature true. 

The bound of joyous consciousness. 

When each free motion seems to bless. 

And bare existence is a bliss, — 

The love that 's in a child's pure kiss, 

The music in its laughing voice, 

Its song, as when the birds rejoice. 

Warbled by snatches wild and sweet. 

And e'en the clouds that sometimes fleet 

Across its mind's transparent sky. 

Dimming with April tears its eye ! 

All these make up the wondrous charm 
That earthly sorrow can disarm ; 
Which steals the soul from care and strifot 
To seek the hopes and joys of life, 
To linger round each sunny spot. 
To hear the storm, yet heed it not, 
To look on Earth and call it fair. 
And calmly, gladly, tarry there, 
Blessing the home that God hath gireiit 
Until the summons come for Heaven f 
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THE WILD-FLOWERS. 



Blithely and brightly every where, 
As we feel the warm breath of the summer air. 
We are blooming by valley and mountain side^ 
By forest and field and by flowing tide. 

Oh, bid us not dwell in the proud parterre. 
Though fond eyes may tenderly watch us there, 
For we best love to spring without care or art. 
Like unconscious smiles from a child's bright heart 

Oh, we love to bend o'er the wild free stream, 
That eve ne'er hath looked on save one soft beam. 
Through the old wood's deep shadows glancing afar. 
With its holy light, from some loving star. 

And we love to list to the faint sweet song 
That it murmurs to us as it floats along, — 
In its rippling coolness our leaves to lave, 
And mirror our hues in its gentle wave* 

And dearly we love with the breeze to play. 
As it breathes us a kiss on its frolic wav. 
For it loves too to linger, when whispering by. 
To woo the young sweets of our perfumed sigh. 

Oh, we love the still midnight's deep blue calm. 
When we open our hearts to the dew's soft balm. 
And brightly upon us the stars the while 
From their homes in heaven look down and smile. 

And we love the wild sports of the haunted dell. 
When the fairies come forth from each leaf and bell. 
And merrily round us the grass they beat. 
In the twinkling dance of their tiny feet* 

Then leave us — though gayer the garden's bloom. 
And though art may there cherish a richer perfu 
Oh, leave us, young children of nature, to dwell 
By our own wild haunts that we love lo well I 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 

( No. VIU. ) 



LSVI WOODBURY. 



Mr. 'Woodbury is descended from that intrepid and strong-mind- 
ed race of men who left their homes in England early in the seven- 
leenth century, to enjoy their rights as freemen, and settled upon 
the rocky shores of the North. The American nation is indebted 
to their foresight and sagacity for many of these institutions which 
have given character and efficiency to our system of self-govern* 
cient. However obscure as individuals, each of those practical de* 
inocrats held that station in society, and possessed the weight and 
influence in its governmentt to which his talents, industry, and use- 
fulness, entitled him. 

In Farmer*s account of the early emigrants to New England, it 
is stated that the ancestors of Mr. Woodbury were among the origi- 
nal settlers of Salem, one of the first plantations in the colony of 
Massachusetts. From that part of the ancient town of Salem, 
which is now comprehended within the limits of Beverly, Peter 
Woodbury went, at an early age, to Francestown, an agricultural 
settlement in the interior of New Hampshire, where his eldest son, 
the subject of the present sketch, was born, about the commence- 
ment of 1790. 

Mr. Woodbury, from his childhood, was trained to those habits 
of industry which are so general among the population of New 
England. His principal elementary education was obtained in the 
free schools kept in his native village, during the winter months, 
when farming labor is suspended, as is the usual practice under the 
system of laws which were originally established by the Pilgrims. 
On reaching a suitable age he was sent to permanent seminaries 
away from home, for short periods, during the summer season, in 
order to acquire a sufficient knowledge of the rudiments of the 
Latin and Greek languages, to enable him to enter college. He 
was early distinguished for his application to study ; and manifested, 
even in his boyhood, that ardor In the pursuit of knowledge, and 
that readiness of apprehension and decision of character, which he 
has since shewn in the discharge of the most important duties. 

He took his first degree at Dartmouth College in 1809, with high 
reputation for talents and acquirements, and immediately devoted 
himself to the profession he had chosen. After passing a year at 
the celebrated law school at Litchfield, Connecticut, he studied the 
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residue of his preparatory term at Boston, Exeter, and his native 
place. In 1812 he was admitted to the bar. 

At the period of Mr. Woodbury's entrance into active life, party 
spirit raged in the Eastern States with more intensity than at any 
time since the adoption of the Constitution of the United States* 
The restrictions and embarrassments upon our commerce during 
previous years, imposed in consequence of the lawless coarse of 
the European belligerents, had deeply involved the pursuits of the 
bulk of the people, and wrought up their feelings against the policy 
of the Government. This state of general agitation had been fol- 
lowed by the declaration of war against Great Britain, by which 
the ordinary employments and means of subsistence of large classes 
were suspended, and the luxuries and comforts of all curtailed. 
Those opposed to the measures of the Administration were, under 
these circumstances, able to infuse an extent of disaffection towards 
the Government of the Union among the people, which can hardly 
be realized by those who have only witnessed party contests of 
more recent date. Throughout the greatest part of New Hamp- 
shire the democracy was overwhelmed by the unremitting and un- 
scrupulous exertions directed by individuals of distinguished talents* 
Declamations setting forth in glowing language the wrongs in- 
flicted on the people of New England by the Government of the 
Union, and the advantages of secession and alliance with England — 
or at least a state of neutrality, were boldly put forth in every part 
of New England. 

The unwearied pains taken to subvert all sentiments of patriotism 
among the mass of the people, had produced such alarming conse* 
quences, that the friends of the Republic were compelled to inter- 
pose their most strenuous exertions to prevent the adoption of 
measures of the last extremity by the Opposition to the Govern- 
ment of the Union. Notwithstanding the youth of Mr. Woodbury, 
he took a decided stand during this eventful period. He bestowed 
unwearied exertions in disabusing the public mind from the preju- 
dices which had been widely diffused by the factious measures of 
the federal party. At a public meeting of democratic delegates 
from the several towns in his native county of Hillsborough, he 
took a leading part while yet a student in a law office. A series of 
powerful and judicious resolutions from his pen were adopted, with 
salutary effect upon the poKtical stability of that large county. In 
other parts of the State the federal party carried the elections of 
1813, and retained the ascendency in its councils until 1816. 

Besides his exertions in support of the great constitutional prin- 
ciples involved in the contest which raged during a great portion of 
this interval, Mr. Woodbury continued to bestow the most diligent 
application upon his professional duties. Pew lawyers have ob- 
tained at the outset of their professional life a more extensive and 
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respectable practice. By an exemplary performance of the higl| 
promise of his youth, he rapidly acquired a rank at a bar at which 
lawyers, who are among the most distinguished in the Union, 
practised. 

In 1816 the political character of the State became changed. The 
democratic party having obtained the ascendency, on the meeting 
of the Legislature Mr. Woodbury was invited to the seat of Govern- 
ment to discharge the duties of Secretary of the Senate ; and at 
the commencement of the next year, he was appointed judge of the 
Superior Court. 

Ascending the bench of the highest judicial tribunal of the State, 
at an age more youthful than had before occurred in its history, 
the appointment excited much remark where Mr. Woodbury was 
personally unknown. The result surpassed the utmost expectations 
of his friends. In the discharge of the arduous and responsible 
duties of this station, he evinced the most estimable qualifications 
of a judge — diligence, patience, firmness, and good temper. His 
familiarity with legal principles and reach of mind, combined with 
his suavity of manners and moral courage, enabled him to conduct 
jury trials with great satisfaction to the public — while his judicial 
opinions showed great research and accurate discrimination. Ample 
testimony of the qualifications of Mr. Woodbury for the perform- 
ance of the duties of his office, may be found in the two first vo- 
lumes of the New Hampshire Reports. 

In 1819 Mr. Woodbury removed to Portsmouth, the commercial 
capital of New Hampshire, where he continued to reside until he 
became a member of President Jackson's cabinet. 

Mr. Woodbury was chosen Governor of New Hampshire in 1883» 
under circumstances which placed him in a novel position in rela* 
tion to the two political parties into which that State has been long 
divided. An estimable citizen belonging to the western section of 
.the State, was put in nomination for that office by a portion of the 
democratic party ; while those in the eastern part of the State nomi- 
nated and supported Mr. Woodbury. No candidate was brought out 
by the federal party, who had witnessed the rigid abstinence from 
every expression of political bias, which he had maintained in the 
discharge of his judicial duties, and who generally voted for him 
throughout the State. Elected by an overwhelming majority, the 
federal leaders undoubtedly flattered themselves that he would be 
induced, from having received their support, to regulate his official 
measures agreeably to their wishes. When the policy of his ad* 
ministration was developed, his adherence to his early democratic 
principles became too obvious to be mistaken ; and the only so]a496 
remaining to them under the disappointment of such hopes, was to 
denounce him in strong terms. Equally unmoved by the abuse, aa 
nnseduced by the blandishments of partisans, whose approbatioii 
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of public measvres appears too often to depend upon the extent to 
which they may be made to promote tlieir personal interestSy Mr. 
Woodbury inflexibly pursued the path of duty. The united oppo- 
sition of the federal party, together with that of many influential 
democrats, who had originally opposed his election, prevented his 
being chosen for a second term, and he resumed the practice of his 
profession after his period of service as Governor expired* 

His knowledge of the law and his forensic talents immediately 
surrounded him with clients from every part of the State. He was 
soon called on by his fellow citizens to discharge political duties. 
In 1826, the year following, he was chosen by the town of Ports- 
mouth, a representative in the Legislature of the State ; and, at the 
eommencement of the session— having never been before a member 
of any legislative assembly — he was elected Speaker of the House* 
Among the last acts of the session was the choice of Mr. Woodbury 
to fill a vacancy which had occurred in the Senate of the United 
States. 

His talents, information, and habits of unwearied application, 
gave Mr. Woodbury much influence upon the deliberations of the 
Senate. Regarded as the principal organ of the democracy of 
New England in that body, during the administration of President 
Adams, his clear and forcible expositions of its views were received 
with great deference on several important occasions. His power- 
ful vindication of that parly against the sarcastic attacks made upon 
its conduct and principles, by those who had opposed it both in 
peace and in war, which occurred in the course of the debate upon 
Mr. Foot's resolution respecting the public lands, was much spoken 
of at the time. 

AAer the first session at which Mr. Woodbury took his seat, his 
name appears upon some of the most imporUnt committees, and 
connected with ihe most interesting proceedings of the Senate* 
During those four sessions he was elected Chairman of the Com*, 
mittee on Commerce, and entered zealously into several measures 
aflTecting the commercial interests. His report upon the Delaware 
Breakwater, in January, 18S7, and his speeches upon that subject^— 
upon the West India trade, when our relations with Great Britiant 
in regard to this branch of commerce, had become unfortunately 
disturbed — upon the Bankrupt bill — and his report from the Com* 
mittee of Agriculture, and speeches in favor of the repeal of the 
salt duty, were all highly creditable to him. The duties peHbrmed 
by Mr. Woodbury upon the Committees on Naval Aflfairs and on 
the Librafy, as well as upon several important Select CoinmitteeSf 
were equally exemplary and useful. 

While he retained his seat in the Senate, many transactions of 
great interest were intrusted to his management before the Supe« 
rior Court of hU own State. The requisite thte of his family and 
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private affairs necessarily occupied much of his attention, and his 
annual absence from home exposed him to great sacrifices. When 
the period approached at which it was understood an election would 
be made to fill his place in the Senate, he addressed a letter to the 
Governor of the State, containing a request that it might be commu- 
nicated to the Legislature, declining a reflection. 

His term of service expired on the third of March, 1831. At the 
annual election in New Hampshire, which occurred five days after- 
wards, he was chosen State Senator for the district in which he re- 
sided. On the reorganization of the cabinet, in the month of April 
following, he was invited by President Jackson to take the ofiice 
of Secretary of the Navy. This appointment he was induced to 
accept. He accordingly declined the office of State Senator ; and, 
repairing to the seat of the General Government, soon entered upon 
the functions of his new appointment. 

Those who held official intercourse with Mr. Woodbury as Secre- 
tary of the Navy generally concur that he manifested great method, 
firmness, and promptitude in the discharge of the important duties 
which devolved upon him in that station. By introducing general 
and impartial rules for the guidance of the decisions of the Depart- 
ment on the subject of allowances, and in the distribution of the 
privileges and burdens arising from the relative advantages to the 
officers employed at the various stations, he succeeded in avoiding 
many of the imputations and inconveniences to which the course 
before pursued had sometimes subjected the Head of the Depart- 
ment. He evinced great zeal as well as judgment in arranging the 
aaval force of the country for the protection of its foreign com- 
merce, and sustaining the honor of our naUonal flag abroad. When, 
on one occasion, in 1831, he promptly despatched the frigate Poto- 
mac to Sumatra to obtain satisfaction or inflict punishment upon 
the habitual marauders upon the trade carried on with the Indian 
Archipelago, he was most unjustly censured, both on the floor of 
Congress and in the newspapers of the day, before the result of the 
expedition was accurately understood in this country. After the 
facts became known, the transaction was generally conceded to re- 
flect great credit both upon the Department and the gallant officers 
in command. 

While Mr. Woodbury was Secretary of the Navy several impor- 
tant questions came before the cabinet relative to the financial poli- 
cy of the Government. When he afterwards became connected 
with the immediate management of the public finances as Secretary 
of the Treasury, measures which produced the most important and 
exciting consequences upon the commercial and financial prosperity 
of the country were brought into operation, the origin and object 
of which we feel bound to point out, as well as to explain his course 
in relation to them at some length. It therefore seems to be proper 
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to give, as far as our information of the transactions of that period 
will enable us, his views upon these questions. 

The charter of the Bank of the United States was to expire, by 
its own limitation, on the fourth of March, 1836. The president 
and directors of that corporation, with a design which could not be 
mistaken, applied to Congress early in the session of 1831, *2 for a 
renewal of their charter — on the eve of the presidential election 
of the autumn of the latter year. This question was obviously — 
and indeed, on the part of some of the advocates of the recharter, 
avowedly — ^brought before Congress four years before any decision 
upon it could take effect, with a view of controlling that election 
through the power of the bank over the mercantile and speculating 
classes, should the President determine to refuse his sanction to 
the recharter — as was generally supposed would be the case. The 
bill rechartering the bank passed, extendincr the bank charter twenty 
years, and was placed before the President for his approval. — 
What advice was given by the several members of the cabinet 
upon the question of approving this bill, we have no means of 
knowing, excepting from the general opinions upon that and simi- 
lar subjects which have been on other occasions avowed by the 
individuals composing it. Mr. Woodbury, from the commence- 
, ment of his political career, had been a firm, and devoted disciple 
of the school of Jefferson, and on all occasions had steadfastly op- 
posed the doctrines and practices which had grown out of what 
had been usually termed a liberal construction of the Constitution. 
We hazard little of conjecture, therefore, in stating that he advised 
the President to return the bill with objections to its constitution- 
ality. It was returned to the Senate, where it originated, with a 
message, assigning reasons both constitutional and prudential, 
against its provisions. 

The question of the recharter of the bank was made, as had been 
doubtless intended by bringing it up in advance of the election, the 
main issue in the contest for the presidency in 1832. The course 
of the Executive having been sustained by a very great majority 
of the people of the Union, it became necessary, in the exercise o^ 
common prudence, to make seasonable arrangements for the ma- 
nagement of the public finances after the expiration of the bank 
charter. The unscrupulous policy manifested by the bank immedi- 
ately subsequent to the veto, both towards the commercial interests 
^ of the country, manifested in its wanton and severe curtailments, 
and towards the Government, in relation to the performance of its 
great public trusts, imperiously required the settling of such ar- 
rangements. 

Congress had made provision for the immediate redemption of 
the Public Debt. The then Secretary of the Treasury, in pursu^- 
ance of law, gave public notice to all holders of certificates to pre- 
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sent them to the Bank of the tJnited States for. payment, public 
money having been placed there for the purpose of meeting the 
amount A large proportion of the three per cent, stock being 
held in Europe, the bank despatched an agent thither, and entered 
into a stipulation with the holders that they should decline the re- 
demption provided by law, by withholding their certificates, while 
the bank paid the interest on the stock in order that it might appro- 
priate to its own purposes the public money provided for the pay- 
inent of the principal — thus, in effect, negotiating an actual loan, on 
the security of the United States, of several millions of dollars, at 
three per cent, interest, contrary to the express will of Congress. 

This transaction, and an official communication, made by the di- 
rectors on the part of the United States, that the corporation had, 
by formal vote, placed the whole funds in its possession, both pub- 
lic and private, at the absolute disposal of the president of the bank 
for secret services, to be employed at his discretion, and without 
voucher or specification — together with the evident determination, 
on the part of that corporation to employ the paramount control 
it had proved itself able to exercise upon all occasions over the 
amount of paper currency in circulation, for the purpose of extort- 
ing a recharter by means of the sufiferings of the community — ^in- 
duced President Jackson to call upon his cabinet for their opinions 
upon the question of the expediency of the immediate removal of 
l!he public money from the Bank of the United States. It was well 
understood at the time that a diversity of opinion existed among 
the several members ; but the precise grounds of difference have 
never transpired. The opinion attributed to Mr. Woodbury was, 
that he advised the seasonable selection of suitable State banks, in 
order that these institutions might be fully prepared to transact the 
whole public business which would devolve upon them on the ex- 
piration of the charter of the Bank of the United States, as well 
as to convince the public beforehand of their ability to perform the 
duties, previously discharged, of that institution, in relation to the 
public finances. He was understood to have recommended that 
the change be made as gradual as might be consistent with the pub- 
lic service — though beginning its execution in time for its full com- 
pletion when the charter should expire — ^and then drawing the public 
funds required for disbursement from the Bank of the United States, 
and depositing the new collections in such State banks as might ba 
selected. 

The President, after having expressed his opinion publicly that 
the conduct of the bank had been such as to destroy all his confi- 
dence in its management as the fiscal agent of the Government, 
directed that the public money in its custody be forthwith transfer- 
red to certain^State banks at the most important points, and at more 
remote periods at other places. Mr. Duane, then Secretary of the 
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Treasury, having opposed this decision, he was dismissed, and Mr. 
Taney, who is understood to have expressed an opinion, as A^ttorney 
General, favorable to the immediate removal of the whole publie 
money from the bank, was appointed in his place. On his becom* 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, in August, 1833, he adopted the ne- 
cessary measures for carrying the decision of the President into 
effect. 

The measures before pursued, to a comparatively small extent^ 
by the bank, for narrowing the circulating medium of the communi- 
ty, and by this means creating distress for money, were then vigor- 
ously brought to bear upon the State banks, and the commercial 
men throughout the United States. The rigid system of curtail- 
ments which the other banks were compelled to adopt, produced a 
sudden and violent crisis in most of the cities. Debtors became 
alarmed, and creditors inexorable. The politicians who supported 
the interests of the Bank of the United States were vociferous io 
charging the Government with having occasioned the general pres^ 
•ure which prevailed. The fall in the prices of commodities, and 
the numerous failures of mercantile men, created great popular ex- 
citement, which was much increased by the inflammatory course 
pursued by several members of Congress during the session of 
1633, '4. The strong measures, adopted by President Jackson for 
the purpose of repressing the threatened outbreak of the State of 
South Carolina against the protective system, having excited the 
displeasure of many Southern politicians, they joined the advocates 
of the bank in denouncing the removal of the deposites as an Exe- 
cutive usurpation, though it was expressly provided for by the 
charter of the bank. Some of the legislative mancsuvres dis])1ayed 
during the session which, by general consent, has been styled the 
pAific Session, were described in our May number, in the sketch 
of Mr. Speaker Polk, then Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives. 

The removal of the public money from the Bank of the United 
States to the selected State banks was condemned by a vote of the 
Senate, but sanctioned by a majority of the House of Representa- 
tives. When the nomination of Mr. Taney, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, came before the Senate, it was rejected ; but no objectioH 
appears to have been made to that of Mr. Woodbury as his suc- 
cessor, whose appointment was confirmed at the end of June, 1834. 

The duties which devolved upon him in this new station, and the 
manner in which he has discharged them, prove how well adapted 
were his talents, acquirements, and habits, for the efficient superin- 
tendence of the public finances. The variety of important reports, 
many of them calling for ability and research, which he has been 
required to make to Congress from time to tinne, in lyldition to the 
eurrent business of his office, have fully evinced the energy and 
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rapidity of his mental operations. Within a few months after he 
took chtLTge of the Treasury Department he prepared an elahorate 
annual report on the finances, together with a supplemental report 
upon the keeping and disbursing the public moneys, which clearly 
demonstrated that no Bank of the United States is necessary for 
these purposes under the demands and facilities which exist at the 
present day, whatever may have been required by the state of pub* 
Ifc credit at the period when the first and second banks were char- 
tered. The principal argument in favor of the constitutionality of 
a Bank of the United States is conclusively answered by the facts 
established by this report, since unless such an institution is actually 
required for the management of the public finances, it is admitted 
on all hands that Congress possesses no authority to charter it under 
the general grant of incidental powers. In this valuable document 
some of the questions relative to the currency and exchanges of 
this country which had been little understood, were explained in a 
most satisfactory manner ; as well as many statistical facts collected* 
which must be regarded as an important accession of novel and 
authentic information on those subjects — particularly the tables 
showing the receipts and expenditures in each State — and the circu- 
lation of specie and paper in the different countries of the world at 
different periods. 

Within the same time Mr. Woodbury prepared a masterly report 
upon the reorganization of the Treasury Department, in which the 
checks against the possible occurrence of fraud or mistake, in its 
various branches, were proposed to be simplified in such a manner 
as to enforce the most rigid accountability ; and another report^ 
which must have required extensive investigation and inquiry, upon 
the number, grades, and duties of the officers in the several custom 
houses of the United States. The repeated changes which had 
been made in the tariff had involved the practical computation of 
the mode pointed out by law for the compensation of most of the 
principal officers of the customs in great confusion, and, in many 
instances, produced a degree of injustice which could not have 
been foreseen by Congress. Mr. Woodbury explained the whole 
subject, in all its bearings upon the public service, with great ability. 

About the same period he was obliged to enter into an extended 
correspondence with the President of the Bank of the United States 
respecting the issue by the bank of the drafts of its branches, and 
their payment to the collectors and receivers of public money as 
currency at points remote from those to which they were directed ; 
and relative to the sequestration of the dividends belon^ring to the 
United States upon a claim for damages on the return of a bill of 
exchange upon the French Government — ^both of which assump- 
dons of power by that corporation were exposed with great fortm 
and effect 
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The panic measures concerted by that bank were pursued with 
so much harshness, before and during the session of Congress of 

1833, '4, that sereral of its devoted friends were reduced to the 
▼erge of bankruptcy — indeed, some of them were eridently sacri- 
ficed for the purpose of increasing the clamor against the adminis- 
tration. But President Jackson remained steadfast in his desire of 
ultimately relieving the mercantile transactions of the community 
from the mischievous disturbances which the interest or caprice of 
the managers of the bank had so repeatedly produced, through its 
power over the public revenue. The excitement fomented with the 
view of inducing Congress to order the public money to be returned 
to its custody having entirely failed, the bank, near the close of 

1834, suddenly and entirely changed its course of policy towards 
the merchants and the public at large. As to the results expected 
to be produced by this revolution, we have no further means of as- 
certaining the intentions of the managers of private corporations 
than of determining the motives which actuate individuals. If the 
general maxim that individuals possessing intelligence and free 
agency must be presumed to understand and intend the natural and 
ordinary consequences of their conduct, is to be applied to corpora^ 
lions, nothing can be more conclusive than that the managers of 
the bank, for the accomplishment of objects which will appear in 
the sequel, deliberately resolved, by this new movement, to throw 
the currency, exchanges, and public finances of the country into 
disorder and confusion. It cannot be supposed that the measures 
which inevitably produced this result were taken in ignorance of 
their consequences by men of experience, whose boldness seemed 
to disdain all disguise. The contraction, unsparingly exercised 
both upon its own issues and those of the State banks, had a short 
time before plunged the trading classes in every part of the country, 
as we have seen, into the deepest difficulties. All at once the bank 
commenced bestowing loans and accommodations in every direction 
with the most profuse liberality. The desires of the mercantile 
community appeared to be far too limited for the employment of 
its boundless benevolence of means. The leading directors in- 
vested large amounts in public lands, and the great profits realized 
by these operations were ostentatiously reported throughout the 
community as an encouragement for similar undertakings. This 
course was held out as the ready and assured path to fortune, and 
thousands, whose habits and employments little fitted them to em- 
bark in such speculations, were induced to follow these brilliant 
examples of success. It became comparatively easy to make ex- 
tensive purchases from the general plentifulness of currency which 
began to prevail in all sections of the country as soon at the re- 
straint imposed by the previous course of the Bank of the United 
States had been removed from the operations of the State banks. 
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By the returni of the Bank of the United States, printed by order 
of the Senate, it is shown that the expansion of the accommodations 
of this bank between December, 1834, and July, 1836, amounted 
to twenty millions of dollars ! If to this amount is added the en- 
couragement which this sudden liberality gave to the increased 
issues of about seven hundred State banksv the extraordinary im- 
pulse afforded to every description of speculative undertaking, 
wholly through a rise of prices from this sudden expansion of the 
commercial measure of value, may be comprehended. 

Great importations of foreign commodities must, in the nature 
of things, be produced by such a rise of prices. If we had no in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, an expansion of currency here 
would be of no further injury to our citizens than the impairing 
the obligation of all antecedent contracts. The reduced compara- 
tive value of our currency would only enable us to see things in a 
larger light — ^like the person who put on magnifying spectacles to 
make the cherries he was eating look bigger. But a rise of prices 
caused by an expansion of paper is intended to increase all the ex- 
penses of living, and of course the rates of wages in this country, 
and always effects its design. The cost of bringing into the mar- 
ket the products of our agricultural and manufacturing industry is 
consequently increased, while they are placed in competition in 
our own markets with foreign commodities produced at less cost; 
or in the case of the exportation of our staples to a foreign mar- 
ket, their value is measured, not by the factitious currency in which 
the cost of production is computed, but by the solid money which 
enables foreigners to manufacture our raw materials cheaper than 
ourselves, and to undersell and destroy our manufacturing industry 
in spite of the mockery of legislative protection. 

A large surplus revenue was brought into the public Treasury 
by the extensive importations of foreign goods, subject to duty, and 
by the great sales of the public lands, both of which were obviously 
produced by the enormous expansion of the currency. The extent 
of the public domain sold and paid for during the years 1836 and 
1836 exceeded the whole which had been sold during the preceding 
period from the establishment of the General Land Office. The 
force and organization of this branch of the Treasury Department 
were found entirely inadequate to discharge its most pressing duties, 
and it was enlarged by Congress more than fourfold. The ques- 
tions of conflicting interest among purchasers increased with their 
avidity to possess themselves of choice tracts. More questions 
of thi« kind were appealed to Mr. Woodbury and decided by him 
between 1834 and 1838, than had probably arisen from the foun* 
dation of the Department. Many of these questions were argued 
at length by counsel, and from their consequences, as precedents, 
and the value of the property involved, required extensive invest!* 
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gtttion and great eare in their decision, and increased the barthen 
adad responsibility of his official duties to an important extent. 

The public money, accumulated in the manner we have endea- 
voured to explain, was deposited in the State Banks which had 
been selected for that purpose. These corporations enjoyed an ac- 
cession of profits and influence by this means which excited general 
dissatisfaction on the part of those interested in the numerous other 
banks, as well as of rast numbers of individuals who, under the con- 
tinued advance of prices, (Vom the increasing expansion of cur- 
rency, were desirous to avail themselves of greater facilities than 
they could command for speculation. This they hoped to do by 
the selection of a greater number of banks. All the complaints in 
•very quarter of the country against the deposite banks, on the 
score of favoritism, and disinclination to accommodate the trading 
community, were charged against Mr. Woodbury and the adminis- 
tration of the General Government, though these banks had been 
originally selected by his predecessor without the slightest refer- 
ence to partisan views, as must be evidetit from the fact that the 
directors of nearly the whole of them were politically opposed to 
the administration at the period of their selection, and have so con- 
tinued to the present hour. 

In his annual Report on the Finances made to Congress at the 
commencement of the session of 1835, '6, Mr. Woodbury discussed 
the question of disposing of the surplus which, under the existing 
laws, had been raised from the people beyond the necessary expen- 
ditures of the government, with signal sagacity and ability^ Such a 
question had evidently never occurred among the possibilities fore- 
seen by the framers of the Constitution. Under the operation of the 
system of solid currency exclusively recognized by that instrument, 
a large surplus revenue could not have been inadvertently created by 
k sudden expansion of the medium of payment. Having suffered in- 
numerable evils from the depreciation to which all paper currency is 
liable, they did not contemplate that their posterity would fall into the 
•nare against which they had provided so many safeguards. But 
factitious wealth had been created in spite of these restraints, and 
the speculations it had engendered produced this evil. The corrupt- 
ing influence of large amounts of public money employed by irre- 
sponsible individuals for their own private advantage, had aroused 
the jealousy of the people at large. Some mode of disposing of it 
had become absolutely necessary. Convinced, as he appears to 
have been, that the sudden withdrawal of the great amounts depos- 
ited in the banks would deeply aflfect their credit and usefulness, as 
well as impair the confidence reposed in them by the community, 
Mr. Woodbury recommended to Congress the enlargement of the 
appropriations for the permanent security of the frontiers, the com- 
pletioB, with all practicable rapidity, of oar great public works 
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and the inrestment of such turns as might not be applicable ta 
these objects, in such stocks of the several States as might be 
readily sold in the market, forming a provident fund, with proba- 
ble security, for the purpose of meeting the prospective reduction 
of the tariff and deficiencies of the revenue, which he confidently 
predicted from the inevitable operation of the existing system. 
Instead of adopting these propositions, Congress determined to 
divide the surplus which might remain in the Treasury on the first 
of January. 1837, among the several States, and in the meantime 
to distribute it among the banks in such a manner that no one 
should hold a greater proportion of the public money than three- 
fourths of the amount of its capital. 

It is well known that President Jackson, foreseeing many of the 
evils to which the withdrawal of great amounts of money from the 
banks, within a short period, would expose both them and the 
community, under the state of artificial expansion which was con- 
tinually going on, very reluctantly gave his approval to this mea- 
sure, which had been most earnestly supported by the most zealous 
professing friends of the State banks. With the view of checking 
this expansion, and enabling the banks to make suitable provisions 
for sustaining themselves under the crisis which it was obvious, to 
all reflecting men, must be occasioned by the operation of this 
measure, he directed the rigid enforcement of the laws, which re- 
quire all purchases of public lands to be paid for in cash, except 
Uiose made by actual settlers within a certain specified period--- 
which occasioned the promulgation, by Mr. Woodbury, of the cir- 
cular order of the eleventh July, 1836, on that subject 

On the passage of the Deposite Law, Mr. Woodbury appears to 
have adopted the necessary measures for carrying it into execution* 
Several of the banks, previously employed as depositories, especi- 
ally those of New York, the commercial emporium of the country, 
as well as in other cities where large importations had been made, 
held amounts of public money greatly beyond the proportions 
which could be permitted to remain in them under the rigid en- 
actments of the law. All the exisUng banks in the city of New 
York were insufficient for its custody there under its provisions* 
As the act imperatively directed Mr. Woodbury to select one or 
more deposite banks in each State of the Union, and in many of 
the States little or no revenue was collected and none of the public 
money was within them which was required to be deposited with 
the State at the commencement of the ensuing year, he was com- 
pelled to order the transfer of the overplus which could not be 
held in those cities, to such convenient points as might enable tba 
deposites to be made with the States with the greatest facility. 
For this course he was exposed to the most violent censure from 
individuals who have nmnifbsted that the ties of the law furnish 
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Tery feeble restraints upon the gratification of their views of ad« 
Tantage. In fact, the character of the abuse which has been 
showered upon Mr. Woodbury by some of the advocates of this 
law must be regarded as extraordinary, even under the latitude of 
criticism to which public men in this country are subjected. He 
never made a secret of his repugnance to some of the provisions 
of the law, which, in common with most men of discernment, he 
foresaw would be attended with great public and private calami* 
ties, unless the banks should exercise great forbearance towards 
each other. Nevertheless, as a public officer, he was bound to 
fulfil his duty by adopting all practicable steps for carrying it into 
execution. At first, for a considerable period, he was publicly 
charged by a class of unscrupulous politicians with having de* 
termined to disregard its enactments. When, however, he had 
commenced the discharge of his duty by issuing the necessary 
orders for carrying it into effect, the same politicians alleged, in 
effect, though not, perhaps, in terms, that he was responsible for 
the evils created by its operation, many of which he had foreseen 
and pointed out as inevitable before its passage. The sudden cur- 
tailment of the accommodations of the banks by the transfer 
of nearly forty millions of dollars within nine months to the States, 
many of which were out of the ordinary channels of extensive 
commerce and large pecuniary operations; could not fail to pro- 
duce the greatest inconveniences, both to the banks and their 
debtors. All the indulgences within the power of Mr. Wood- 
bury appear, from his correspondence called for and published by 
order of Congress, to have been given, as to time, place, mode, and 
transfer. But, by the terms of the law, the money was required to 
be collected and paid over. A dispensation from this process could 
alone relieve them from their difficulties. This could be done 
only by a repeal of the law, or by a flagrant violation of its pro- 
visions. Still he was constantly assailed as the author of the trou- 
bles in which the banks were involved, and even was held respon- 
sible for the want of confidence evinced by them towards each 
other, by demanding specie upon the transfers he was compelled 
to direct, in fulfilment of the enactments of the law. 

Many of the supporters of this law, fully aware of the se- 
verity of its operation upon the banks, of which they were zealous 
professing friends, had, besides charging upon Mr. Woodbury the 
responsibility which belonged to themselves, endeavoured to satisfy 
the public that many of the inconveniences arising from the cur- 
tailments required to execute its provisions, should be ascribed to 
the circular order requiring payments for public lands to be made 
In cash. The absurdity of this pretext becomes too apparent for 
aerious refutation, when it is recollected that these inconveniences 
were principally felt in the commercial cities where such payments 
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were not required, while the banks of the States where most of 
the public lands were on sale, remained in a condition of compara- 
tive ease and safety, although the amount of specie transported to 
those States was trifling compared with the amount of the sales. 
The clamor, therefore, against the Government, of hostility to the 
banks, was wholly misplaced — the measure which exercised the 
most disastrous influence upon them having originated and been 
supported principally by individuals who have usually been go- 
verned by suggestions from another quarter. 

The various charges which had been made in Congress, during 
the sessions of 1835, '6 and 1836, '7, against the management of Mr. 
Woodbury, relative to the public money deposited with the selected 
State Banks, resulted, during the latter session, in the appointment, 
by the House of Representatives, of a Select Committee for the 
purpose of investigating this subject. Another Select Committee 
was also appointed, about the same time, to investigate any other 
charges either against him or the other heads of Departments. Of 
the decency and dignity of some of the expedients resorted to for 
the purpose of showing an improper collusion with any agent of 
deposite banks which was the leading subject of inquiry, the Ame- 
rican people, to whom their representatives are alone accountable, 
must determine. All the charges made against Mr. Woodbury 
were substantially abandoned, and after collecting a large volume 
of testimony, involving a most severe and searching scrutiny, 
the reports of the whole of the committee resulted in his ex- 
culpation. Nor did the inquiries of the other committee deve* 
lope any thing which tended in the slightest degree to impugn 
the fidelity, judgment, and ability with which the transfers to the 
States, and the other requirements of the Deposite Law, which had 
been made the principal topic of complaint against Mr. Woodbury, 
had been directed by him. 

So strong was the confidence of the framers of the Constitution 
of the United States in the intelligence and candor of the people, 
that they wisely prohibited the Executive oflicers charged with the 
necessary details of carrying the laws into operation, from that im- 
portant privilege which is enjoyed by those of every other nation 
where a representative branch of the government is known. In 
England, and every where upon the continent of Europe where 
public measures are discussed in deliberative assemblies, the re- 
sponsible ministry always form a portion of these assemblies, and 
by their presence are able to explain and defend their own conduct* 
But it is a fundamental principle with us that the Legislative and 
Executive authorities are to be kept separate. The advantages de- 
rived from this principle are obvious and conclusive; but as the 
best institutions may be abused, its operation sometimes enables 
ikctious individuals to misrepresent Executive transactions with 
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impanity, as well as to mislead the judgments of the people, in* 
cases where a single sentence of explanation from the indindual 
whose official conduct is implicated, would be not only satisfactory, 
but triumphant, on the spot. 

Among the onerous and thankless duties officially devolved upon 
him in 1836, was an investigation into the affiiirs of the Bank of the 
United States, for the purpose of liquidating the sum due from that 
corporation to the public, on account of its ownership of one-fifth 
part of the capital stock. The course pursued by the managers of 
that bank relative to this public property, shocked the sense of jus« 
lice of many individuals who had palliated their previous conduct* 
Those who had not ventured to disapprove of violations of the law, 
the observance of which constitutes the only secure safeguard of 
all our social rights, were unable to find any sufficient excuse for a 
palpable breach of the ordinary principles of upright and honor- 
able dealing. Just before the charter granted by Congress expired, 
the directors had assigned its assets to a new corporation created 
by the State of Pennsylvania, bearing the same name. It appears 
by the report made to Congress, early in the session of 1836, '7, that 
repeated calls were made upon the president of the corporation 
chartered by Congress, for a statement of the value of this stock. 
After the lapse of some months, a statement representing its precise 
value was officially transmitted to Mr. Woodbury, who caused it 
to be carefully analyzed, upon which it was, in effect, admitted 
that about half a million of dollars ought to be paid, in addition 
to that originally stated. An adjustment was subsequently con- 
eluded upon the basis established by this report, under the authori- 
ty of Congress. 

With the year 1837, the difficulties of the banks, arising from 
their excessive issues, which had been repeatedly adverted to by 
Mr. Woodbury, and the fatal consequences predicted in his an- 
nual report on the finances at the commencement of the pre- 
ceding session, were aggravated by the execution of the depo- 
sitee with the States. The preliminary measures required by law, 
of transferring, from the banks holding amounts of public money 
exceeding three-fourths of their capital, that excess, had occa- 
sioned, during the last half of the year 1836, great distress in the 
principal commercial cities. This was materially increased by the 
payment of the first instalment of one^fourth of the surplus in Ja- 
nuary, which required further curtailments of the currency in those 
cities. The banks throughout the country manifested an increas* 
ing distrust towards each other. The payment of the next instal- 
ment in April heightened the general pressure and distrust But 
the catastrophe evidently contemplated as the great result of th« 
▼ast expansions produced, as we have seen, from the commence- 
ment of 163&, and rendered inevitable by the Deposite Law, was 
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hastened by the measures taken by the Bank of England. As soon 
as the advocates and supporters of the Bank of the United States 
had determined that the measure of distribution of the surplus 
among the States should be brought before Congress, foreseeing 
that irresistible motives would insure its passage, even by a two- 
thirds vote if necessary, that bank despatched its cashier to Europe, 
for the purpose of borrowing and importing a large amount of spe- 
cie to* enable it to withstand the shock which it was foreseen would 
be brought upon the credit of all the banking institutions of the 
country. The large amount drawn from England for this purpose, 
early in 1836, added to the drain from the continent of Europe, soon 
afterwards compelled the Bank of England, to exercise a restriction 
upon its issues, so rigorous, that several of the most respectable 
commercial houses in England, stopped payment. The prices of 
our staples fell to such an extent, in that country, that a great por- 
tion of the bills drawn against them by the exporters were return- 
ed under protest. It became so difficult to procure undoubted ex- 
change on England, and the rate became so exorbitant, that soon 
after the payment of the April instalment, specie began to be drawn 
from the banks of New York for the purpose of remittance. Satis- 
fied that this course would be extensively adopted by individuals 
who were determined to sustain their credit abroad, the banks of 
New York, — their stock of specie having been greatly reduced % 
short time before by drafts made upon them by those of other cities, 
especially of Philadelphia, — determined, on the tenth of May, to 
refuse the payment of their obligations in specie. A similar reso- 
lution was adopted in the course of that month by most of the banks 
throughout the Union. 

This general suspension of the payment of lawful currency, 
placed the public Treasury, whose means of payment had by law 
been lodged in banks, nearly the whole of which dishonored their 
obligations at once, in a novel and most embarrassing predicament. 
From the origin of |he Government of the United States the laws 
had strictly provided that no payments should be made into the Trea- 
sury but in gold and silver coin. In practice, these laws had been re- 
laxed by the receipt of the notes of specie paying banks, converti- 
ble into specie at the place where received as equivalent to cash,— 
and this practice had been sanctioned by the joint resolution of 
Congress of 1816. Under the provisions of the act of 1836, no 
payment to any public creditor even in the notes of specie paying 
banks, excepting above certain denominations and equivalent to 
specie where offered, was lawful. When the banks throughout the 
country, holding within their control nearly the whole means pro- 
Tided for meeting the public engagements, refused at once to fur- 
nish the medium of payment required by law, the iirst impression 
among all classes of people was, that the financial operations of the 
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Government must be totally stopped. This was exultingly pro- 
claimed, in advance of the suspension, by individuals who had per- 
formed a leading part in the measures which had produced it. 

But Mr. Woodbury met this emergency with his characteristic 
promptitude, energy, and sagacity. As soon as information of the 
suspension of the banks of New York, reached the seat of Govern- 
ment, circular orders were despatched, to the collectors and re- 
ceivers of the public money, to forbear making deposites to the 
credit of the Treasurer, in any bank which should not redeem Its 
notes in legal currency. They were directed to keep the public 
money, and make weekly returns of the amount, in order that the 
Treasurer might draw directly on them in payment of claims against 
the United States. Their receipts were not very considerable, ex- 
cepting at some of the land offices, and would obviously go but little 
way in defraying the claims charged upon the Treasury for the sup- 
port of the public establishments upon the seaboard. For the pur- 
pose of providing for the appropriations made by law, without re- 
quiring public creditors to receive the depreciated paper of the 
banks in which the public money was placed in deposite, he imme- 
diately directed the Treasurer to change the mode of making pay- 
ments at the Treasury. For several years it had been the practice 
to issue warrants in favor of claimants, based on the proper appro- 
priations, directed to the Treasurer, who made his order upon the 
warrants, requiring some deposite bank, convenient to the claim- 
ants, to pay the warrants and charge their amount to the Treasury. 
Instead of sending them to the claimants, Mr. Woodbury directed 
the Treasurer to keep the warrants, and transmit his orders sepa- 
rately by drafts upon the banks, holding cash to his credit, in such 
sums, amounting to the aggregate of each warrant, as might be de- 
sired by the holders. Should these drafts be paid to the satisfac- 
tion of the holder, as would generally be done where he happened 
to be indebted to the bank on which they were drawn, they would 
enable the bank to extinguish so much of its debt to the Treasury, 
and no complaint could arise. But if the holder of the draft did 
not choose to accept such payment as the bank might offer, on proof 
of their dishonor, they were declared to be valid claims upon the 
Treasury, and all collectors and receivers of public money, were 
instructed to receive them as cash in payment for duties and lands. 
By this simple arrangement public creditors were protected from 
the loss to which they might have been subjected from depreciated 
paper, and at the same time, payments into the Treasury were fa- 
cilitated without violation of law. 

Loud complaints were made by the projectors and advocates of the 
suspension of specie payments, that this course which protected the 
public creditors from injustice, and supported the laws, offered in- 
ducements to individuals to protest the drafts upon the banks, and 
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was an act of direct hostility towards those institutions. The illegal 
dishonor of their own paper, hy which its value as currency, was 
depreciated from ten to thirty per cent in different sections of the 
Union, wholly for the advantage of themselves and their debtors, 
effecting at once a most important practical change in the burden of 
all existing contracts, was zealously defended as a great measure of 
exalted and disinterested patriotism. Great pains was taken to fo- 
ment excitement through the country against the measures adopted 
by Mr. Woodbury, under the hope that a general refusal to make any 
payments on public account, might be brought about, unless the 
irredeemable paper of the banks should be received into the public 
Treasury. 

Had the public creditors been obliged to accept such paper, in 
discharge of their claims upon the Treasury, the public debtors 
ought undoubtedly to have been permitted to pay in the same cur- 
rency. Equity and fair dealing, would require that the same me- 
dium in which debts are paid, should be received in payment of 
dues. But the course taken by Mr. Woodbury, for the discharge 
of warrants, entirely destroyed the great object of the previous 
expansion, and defeated the advantages anticipated from the sus- 
pension. If, by means of appeals made to the basest and most 
mercenary felings of a portion of the community, the irredeemable 
paper of the suspended banks had been received into the public 
Treasury, the expansion of paper currency would have doubtless 
increased, and in a short time the currency of the country would 
have been reduced to a worse condition than in 1816. The recog- 
nition, by the Government, of depreciated paper, would have afford- 
ed irresistible motives to the banks in the different sections of the 
country to have increased its depreciation. The receipts into the 
Treasury would, as a necessary consequence, have borne a variety 
of values in various parts of the United States. To extricate the 
country from a state of things so disastrous to the industrious and 
producing classes. Congress as on a former occasion, would have no 
doubt been urged to resort to its implied powers, and recharter the 
Bank of the United States. 

The necessity for providing immediate means to sustain our arms 
against the public enemy had led, during the war, while public cre- 
dit was prostrated, to a departure from the law 'requiring payments 
into the Treasury to be effected in legal currency alone. The ur- 
gency of the occasion afforded the only apology for this breach of 
the principles of the Constitution. While the war continued, and 
the taxes raised were mainly expended within our territory, and 
from the condition of the country, little currency was employed in 
Ihe operations incident to foreign commerce, the inconvenience was 
eheerfully submitted to. But the return o{ peace displayed at once 
ihe inequality of the burthens imposed upon different sections of the 
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country by this state of things. The actual difference in the me- 
dium in which duties were paid in the Eastern and Southern States 
was from twenty to thirty per cent, in favor of the latter, which 
operated as an increased tax to that extent upon the former. To 
obviate this evil, the resolution of 1816 was passed, forbidding the 
receipt of irredeemable paper into the Treasury; and the Bank of 
the United States was chartered for the purpose of affording a con- 
Tenient currency for such payments. Its subsequent operations 
overthrew a great part of the State banks which had previonsly fur- 
nished the medium for that purpose and left a large amonnt of 
''unavailable funds*' in the public Treasury in the shape of bank 
notes totally without value, where they still appear in the annual re- 
ports as a permanent monument of the inevitable misfortunes attend- 
ing the adoption of temporary expedients for relief. 

Nor were these the whole of the evils. The expansions of the 
currency caused by the operations of the Bank of the United 
Stotes, in 1817 and the first half of 1818, stimulated the spirit of 
speculation which had previously existed throughout the country 
to such an extent, that when that bank was able to save itself from 
destruction only by suddenly calling upon all its debtors, both 
banks and individuals, and to discredit the notes of every State 
bank in the Union, by refusing to receiv.e them in payment for 
public dues, the productive interests of every section of the Union 
were at once overwhelmed in embarrassments. An immediate 
paralysis was brought, by this means, upon our manufacturesi 
which was absurdly attributed to any thing but its true origin* 
Under the cost of production which had been extravagantly raised 
by the previous expansions, our producers found it impossible to 
compete with those of foreign countries in our own markets. It 
was, therefore, the mismanagement of the banks which gave rise to 
the clamor for the increase of the tariff, and led to the establishment 
of the preposterous policy facetiously called the American System* 

Those who will take the trouble to follow the various steps pur- 
sued by the Bank of the United States from 1832 will be able to 
judge, — ^if its managers exercised any foresight and premeditation 
in the great task they had assumed of regulating the currency, — 
whether the sufferings and embarrassments inflicted upon the peo- 
ple of the Union during the year 1837 were not a subsequent por^ 
tion of the great drama, of which the first act was performed during 
the panic session, — and whether the recharter of the Bank of the 
United States was not to be the catastrophe and consummation of 
the piece. During this performance, the cupidity of the State banksi 
and the necessity of a National Bank to control them, were the 
principal themes of declamation by the Opposition until the suspen- 
sion of specie payments was brought about. Since that event the ar- 
gument h|M» changed — to the hostility manifested by the Oorernmeitt 
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towards these corporations in refusing to receive their irredeemable 
paper into the Treasury. Could this great point have been carried 
in consequence of the dilemma into which the public service was 
believed to have been thrown by the unrestrained expansions of 
these banks, it would doubtless have soon plunged them into the bot- 
tomless abyss of permanent non-redemption, by a similar process 
of crippling and destroying the State banks as that practised after 
the former suspension, while the Bank of the United States, by 
means of its extensive foreign resources, and the great confidence 
reposed in its operations by the mercantile community, might have 
received a charter from Congress, which would have been urged 
by its advocates as the only effectual means for restoring that equality 
of payments into the Treasury required by the Constitution. 

The firmness of the Executive, and the efficient arrangements 
adopted, on the spur of the suspension, by Mr. Woodbury, not only 
protected the immense amount of outstanding contracts from the 
consequences of an increasing depreciation, but relieved the public 
finances from any pretext for committing them to a private corpo- 
ration which had shown itself totally unscrupulous as to the viola- 
tion of any law which interfered with its interests. More than all 
tills — the State banks were saved from ultimate overthrow by this 
wise and judicious course. The prospect of the resumption of 
their duties to the community, which has already been realized to a 
gratifying extent, must be in a great measure attributed to the assu- 
rance afibrded, that their true advantage was only to be promoted 
by the discharge of their obligations. Had the banks throughout 
the country been encouraged not only to have continued but to have 
increased the expansion of irredeemable currency, by its receipt 
into the public treasury, the only alternative, except the charter of 
a National Bank, for the purpose of destroying the State banks, 
would have been — not *^ placing the credit system and the exclusive 
metallic system fairly in the field, face to face, with each other'* — 
but arranging these combatants quietly side by side, under a legally 
established ratio of depreciation, as was done by our fathers during 
the Revolutionary war, — ^as Russia and Austria have more recently 
been compelled to do in consequence of the expansions of their 
banks, — as will no doubt be done by Brazil, under the advice of the 
leading financiers in Europe, as the only effectual mode of prevent- 
ing the entire subversion of property which the present condition 
of her bank currency must otherwise inevitably produce, — and as 
every contest, from the origin of commercial interchange, which 
has arisen between a sound and equal currency and a false and 
fraudulent measure of value, has resulted. 

On the occurrence of the suspension, the necessary arrangements 
for meeting the public exigencies, to the extent of the revenue accru- 
ing into their hands from time to time, and making suitable provision 
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for the balance, imposed a task upon Mr. Woodbury which required 
unremitting care and attention. The deficiencies from this source 
were supplied by drafts placed upon the banks holding public money 
in deposite in the mode before described. The largest payment 
which these banks were called on to effect, after their suspension, was 
the third instalment of deposite with the States, payable under the 
terms of the law, in July. Several of them were either unable or un- 
willing to pay their proportions — in some instances even to the States 
which had chartered them. Many transfers which had been directed 
by Mr. Woodbury, with the view of making seasonable provision 
for the last instalment, which fell due in September, had been at 
once stopped by the inability of the banks to execute them in con* 
sequence of the suspension. The innumerable obstacles which ob- 
viously intervened in effecting the balance of the deposites with the 
States under this new state of things, together with other weighty 
considerations relative to the security of the public resources, and 
the necessary facilities in their management, induced the President 
to issue his proclamation for calling Congress together on the first 
Monday of September, 1837. 

The occurrences of the Extra Session, as well as those of the 
present session of Congress, relative to the management of the 
public finances, are presumed to be so fresh in the recollection of 
our readers, as not to need special reference to them. We have 
felt ourselves obliged to furnish a general narrative of the course 
taken by the Bank of the United States, and its consequences upon 
the commerce and prosperity of the country, in connection with 
Mr. Woodbury's management of the Treasury Department, in or- 
der that the duties which devolved upon him, and the manner in 
which they were discharged, may be fairly understood. The expe- 
dients which have been adopted from time to time by that corpo- 
ration, and the measures promoted by its partisans and advocates, 
for the purpose of creating an apparent necessity for its recharter 
by Congress, form an instructive and interesting portion of our pub- 
lic history ; while the sudden change of condition of thousands of 
private individuals have acquired almost a tragic interest from the 
convulsions of excitement and depression, to which the industry 
and trade of the country have been continually subjected since 
1832 in furtherance of this great design. 

Some of the measures accessory to the various schemes which 
have been from time to time devised for this purpose, have inad- 
vertently received the countenance of very respectable portions of 
the democracy of the Union. We have no question but this hap- 
pened under the influence of mistaken views of expediency enter- 
tained with entire honesty of motive on their part. It cannot be 
regarded as a reproach against the general intelligence of our active 
business men to say, that many of them are not thoroughly informed 
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on the subject of currency,— since one of the most experienced 
and successful financiers of Europe has recently expressed his de- 
liberate opinion to a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
of England — an assembly of which he was himself, for many years, 
a distinguished member, though now elerated to the British Peer- 
age, that Parliament authorized the suspension, and compelled 
the resumption of specie payments by the Bank of England in un- 
suspecting ignorance of the great revolution which these measures 
would produce upon all contracts and pecuniary obligations. Men 
who are actually engaged in engrossing pursuits, rarely enjoy either 
the means or opportunity of considering the ultimate consequences 
of such measures, especially when plausibly recommended by pre- 
texts of public benefit, and when immense sums are lavished upon 
partisan presses to advocate, as well as unwearied personal exertions 
are made to promote them by political and pecuniary speculators. 

More conclusive proof of the want of correct information on the 
part of an influential portion of our commercial community cannot 
be required, than their zeal and sincerity in endeavoring to carry 
into eflect the intention lately avowed, of making the Bank of the 
United States a great political and fiscal machine on the plan of 
Law's Royal Bank of France— notorious in history on the Missis- 
sippi scheme. The letter published by the head of that corporation, 
in April last, for the first time expresses the determination to adopt 
the principles respecting trade and money which were originally 
introduced and practiced upon by Law, and which unsettled the 
security of private property, and involved the public finances to 
such an extent that the ruinous consequences upon the industry and 
prosperity of France, were not retrieved throughout a whole gene- 
ration. The main feature of Law's scheme was to make ** the 
farms, the commerce, the factories, and the internal improvements 
of the country," the basis of paper currency. Every reflecting 
mind will perceive that unless the whole world shall agree to change 
the fixed capital of every nation into circulating medium, any coun- 
try that enjoys extensive foreign commerce which shall adopt this 
plan, must be overwhelmed with disaster whenever the currency 
becomes depreciated, as inevitably will be the case. The bold 
enunciation of such a doctrine shews the extent to which the gam- 
bling operations, encouraged by this corporation, were confidently 
believed to have blinded and corrupted the mercantile community. 
Paper currency actually representing coin, into which it is con- 
vertible at the pleasure of the holder, is the result of a totally dif- 
ferent system of banking. 

The friends of the general prosperity must feel the deepest satis- 
faction that the protection afiforded to the permanent welfare of the 
country by the provident and efficient course pursued by the ad- 
ministration of the General Government is appreciated by the far- 
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sighted and jadicions of all parties. Such most become the general 
feeling throughout the country when truth shall be understood by 
the people at large — that a private corporation, possessing neither 
soul nor conscience, and un visited either by remorse or compunc- 
tion, has not only inflicted so much suffering, distress, and destruc- 
tion of property, upon the community, and hopes in the execution of 
Its design, to control the future destinies of the nation ; but, at the 
present time, prevents that revival of confidence so essential to com- 
mercial enterprise. It is to the influence and example of the Bank 
of the United States that the general delay of the other banks in 
fulfilling their obligations to the community is to be ascribed. 
Claiming, as this corporation constantly has done, the roost ample 
ability to discharge its debts, it has, in substance, proclaimed that 
nothing but the reluctance of its managers to confess, as would be 
done by resumption, that its great design has miscarried, through 
the vigilance and sagacity of the Executive, now prevents its return 
to the path of honesty and fair dealing. Whether its warfare upon 
the sound and wholesome prosperity of the country will be prolonged 
until, like many of the splendid bubbles inflated by its operations, 
it shall explode into nonentity ; or whether advantage will be taken 
of some convenient pretext for a speedy withdrawal from this con- 
test, time only can determine. 

We have had occasion to notice some of the criticisms to which 
the official conduct of Mr. Woodbury has been subjected. It 
would, however, be gross and unjustifiable slander upon our free 
institutions to intimate that the vituperations which have been 
showered upon him during his administration of the Treasury De- 
partment, have, in the slightest degree, impaired the esteem and 
confidence of his fellow citizens in his ability and purity of purpose. 
On the contrary, the amenity of manners and spirit of accommoda- 
tion, coupled with the firm and impartial course he has pursued 
during the stormy period we have endeavoured to describe, have un- 
questionably increased his previous high standing. 

His native State appears to appreciate justly the character and 
talents of Mr. Woodbury. The important and dignified office of 
Chief Justice of her Supreme Court having recently become vacant 
by the death of an individual of distinguished abilities and virtues, 
who had held it for many years — her constituted authorities have 
unanimously selected Mr. Woodbury for his successor. While 
this sketch is in the hands of the printer, we have been informed 
that Mr. Woodbury has been induced to waive his well known per- 
sonal predilections, for the present, in favor of the paramount 
claims of the public service of the Union. 
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THE MORAL CHARACTER OF MUSTACHIOS. 

BY ORENYILLE M E L L E N . 

A beard b no bugbear — and though shaving be a curae, yet do I go for it. 

Sansconutbo. 

Grod gave him strength — ^but then, to show 
How frail the gift was, hung it in his hair* 

When Hannah More very facetiously, as well as philodophically, 
remarked, that the worst things which human flesh was heir to were 
sin and bile, she evidently forgot the curse of a beard. It was na« 
tural enough, perhaps, considering her sex — whose chin is general- 
ly unoccupied by this sorrowful accompaniment. Still, she should 
have held to a trio of eminent evils, and capped the climax with 
this. 

I think it satisfactorily proved, by the best records of his day» 
that Adam never shaved — and for the substantial reason that he 
never had a beard. It has always been surely a gross mistake to 
adorn him with that appendage, as I have sometimes seen done in 
the pictures of daring artists. When I say never, I of course 
mean before his fall. After that, which was at a time of life upon 
which we have no particular authority to pronounce, I have no 
question, again, that it formed a portion of his countenance. In- 
deed, it is perfectly natural to believe that it formed, too, no incon- 
siderable part of his punishment. And so with those who came 
after him. It was an entailed difficulty. It was a wearing trouble 
with the race ; and, when we consider that, in the then unimproved 
''infancy" of manufactures, the first generations of our kind found 
no better razors, in all probability, than a pummice-stone, we shall 
readily admit that the consequences of early times, as far as the 
face was implicated, were not to be made light of, and that our age 
of improvement is one also of comparative comfort. Rubbing 
sturdily, as they must have done in those days, to keep their chins 
at a fair level, there must have been produced among the early tribes 
multitudes of that class of men who, for various qualities of coun- 
tenance, we have been accustomed to designate as hard-faced feU 
lows. It would not be unphilosophical — but we want the time— - 
to trace the order of these unfortunate individuals to that day, and 
its peculiar mode of shaving. It is true, we are accustomed to ap- 
ply the expression, in modern times, with a mental meaning, more 
frequently to what maybe termed the grinding portion of community ; 
but it suits well enough, it may be — only that the pummice, with 
such characters, is apt to be applied to the chins of others ^stead 
of their own. 
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There is no doubt, however, with sensible and thinking minds, 
that the antediluvians were in every respect more than '^doubly 
armed " in the nii^tter of being extremely hard-countenanced men. 
The friction necessary to bring them into a proper social condition 
for the better purposes of society, would seem to have given them 
a cuticle, where the stone went, like that of the rhinoceros : and if, 
under the government then existing, they were blessed, as we are, 
with an opposition, it could have been no light matter, one would 
think, to find that party setting their faces against a measure ! We 
are not informed whether these people were particularly obstinate ; 
but, as the expression just referred to is traced by antiquarians to 
their era, it is more than probable that they were ; and, as the thing 
would not have been more ridiculous than a thousand others which 
man is every day doing in the departments of both mind and mat<» 
ter, that they absolutely fought with their physiognomies ! 

A word more, and we will overleap these early times for more 
degenerate days, and more modern speculations. We read of Esau 
as a man of uncommon propensity to hair. We are told he was a 
man of the woods, and a hunter. This would seem to show that, 
even in the first centuries, there was a notion of something ahorigi' 
nal attached to a superabundance of this article about one. How 
far all this story is to be received as literal it is unnecessary to in- 
quire. It is certain that, as things are now going among us, even 
Esau can be considered but a hair coarser than some who have 
come after him ; in short, as but a more universal cultivator of this 
human shrubbery — this furze-exquisite of the mortal soil. 

But let us pass out of the hearsay of history — the record of years 
that may not be numbered — to the passing experiences — the sad 
realities of 1838. It is summer time — and you are in Chesnut 
street, Philadelphia, or Broadway, New York. Look about you. 

The belief is evidently getting general that hair is the represen- 
tative of wisdom — and it is raised accordingly. The faith is be- 
coming strong, likewise, that to be a shaver is to be a fool. We all 
remember, without doubt, when we held the terms synonymous ; 
and even now, when applied, we look for a boy in him on whom 
the former one is cast. We forget that it may mean a cheat and a 
sad fellow — ^and these men which you see around you, are deter- 
mined to do away with the possibility of being recognized as either 
by the overwhelming developement of their whiskers. But be not 
too fast in your judgment. It is worse than being false, or even 
severe. I would let you know that the chances are ten to one, that 
a very melancholy proportion of these creatures, thus casting the 
shadow of their hair upon us as they pass, pursue no other cultiva- 
tion in the world than this of their chin and cheek material. This 
is a staling fact, when you consider the shortness of time, and the 
frequently vile character of the crop. And, could looking-glasses 
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tell stories, depend upon it you would have sad tales of oft and 
weary reflections in this particular. 

But here comes one with mustachios — mark him ! These form 
the more notorious department of the beard. As yet they constitute, 
however, but a small part of that clustering and comjnon exhibition 
which man offers to society. So far it is saved — ^and with it, our 
feelings and patience as Christians. And no wonder this appendage 
is scarce — for one would naturally suppose that hair-lips were 
horrid things to cultivate in earnest. There is something of turpi- 
tude, too, about their very history ; and this should appeal, with 
equal success, to the moral sense and the razor. It is well known 
that mustachios were originally raised and used as reins by which 
slaves were driven from market to market by their masters. It 
may be a grave question whether that being who has just passed us 
with his shaded lip, cannot boast an inward slavery and moral mus* 
tachios, that would put to shame the bondage and reins for driving 
of the outer man, in times of old. Just ponder upon that fact, and 
the metaphor too. 

It is worth while to observe, in making up an opinion upon the 
true philosophy of these matters, that it has been quite satisfactori- 
ly ascertained, in most cases of mustachios in our republic, that they 
are the accompaniment of lips which rarely open to much purpose. 
They are the binding of your heavy-mouthed speakers, who are 
never entertaining, and no oracles. Else they are borne for the 
most part by fellows, observed to be clever enough, in their way, 
yet with a certain morbid, jackanapes ambition of being considered 
fierce, and almost always with the unfortunate reputation of being 
too lazy to wash — with any soap, at least — or too poor for a razor. 
This seems perfectly natural — for it is utterly impossible to identify 
a bath or much coin with such villainous accessories. Who con- 
siders this in any way strange? or who can wonder that the class 
of men who carry them about, is generally found to be of that sort, 
who seem to turn up their noses at the rest of the world ? 

Another thing which may be certain, in most instances of this 
reputation for hair, is the fact that they who grow it, have little or 
no hope of other notoriety. This is as clear as any truth in phre- 
nology. It could be pronounced upon by one of our Spurzhcima 
in this way, as decidedly as the lady's head was by the manipulator, 
as the head of an up-hraidcr^ because — ^mark the desperation of 
the pun ! — because she was accustomed to wear her hair high. Yet 
you see mustachios will be worn — and that too, incredible as it may 
seem, though nature have made some red ! Yes, absolutely red— 
you get of the same color as you read it — red as some poor plant 
touched by the drought, or muzzled in a brickdust soil. I knew a 
certain creature at court — for we have a court now, even at our capi« 
tal — who ranked with fashionable men, and passed for one wonder- 
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ful in the cotillion, who troubled and amused society by his sandy and 
tad-hued beard and mustachios. Yet our gentleman, flaunting at 
levees, and flashing under the candelabras at great routs, had a most 
lingular complacency growing out of this arrangement of his scathed 
hair, combined with his cast of features. He prided himself upon 
what he believed to be his resemblance to our Saviour) — This is 
no less true than it was childish and blasphemous. I must say I 
looked upon him with pity — but I thought of the moral. Can the 
tendency of these things to vitiate and render taste ridiculous 
by its very extravagance, and the moral sense a dead letter by the 
Tery insanity of such presumptions, be any longer doubted in an 
age and country that witness such exhibitions of mind and matter ! 
Another condition is important here — that of mustachios in the 
daily aflfairs of life. In a case of soup or soda-water, what an in- 
terference ! Make the best of it, it must come at last to biting your 
own hair oflT. This is a melancholy consequence, all will admit. 
It is worse than biting nails — so often considered, with perfect jus- 
tice, as evidence of lost equanimity and bad passions. So far, then, 
the cultivation of this inhuman exercise must be set down as of evil 
tendency, questionless — leading as it does to the indulgence of a 
biting and supercilious disposition, from the easy satisfaction of the 
first, aflforded by its length, and the wonderful expression which is 
given to the second, from the flerce curling of it in a moment of 
heat. It seems a fair conclusion, then, that mustachios are to be 
regarded as a sort of moral beacon, hung out on the lip of the 
wearer« and, so they be red, what proof are they of what a temper ! 
But let us pass down a moment from mustachios to whiskers. I 
have no idea that they who envelope their chins in this way expect 
other or better things of men and women than downright laughter — 
and I doubt if they even think of keeping their countenances be- 
fore their mirrors. Why, I have known one of these fellows to be 
followed through a village as a ** sight. '' He was passing the 
school-house as the hoys were let out; and the little urchins ran 
before him< — and round him — and at his side — and turned about and 
grinned and shouted, as they would about a caravan. There was 
BO way for it but to run ; and though he frightened the nearest by 
turning full upon them with all his force, he found no peace till he 
got into his room at the tavern. 

Whiskers are undoubtedly good for winter wear. They may be 
used as a boa. To smooth-faced and intelligent men — those patient 
spirits that even find a pleasure in shaving-— it will ever prove such, 
in a double sense. The sadness of that pun I would acknowledge 
in passing ; but a full forgiveness of it will be found, I doubt, in 
the consciousness which all must feel, that it is not half so bad as 
the hair which occasioned it. 

Time was — and almost all of ns can remember it — ^when whis* 
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kers were suffered to be born and die in a reasonable spareness and 
tenuity. Even they who went to war did not entrench more thaa 
an inch or so upon the curvation of the skin. They did not sup- 
pose that so much success in fight' depended upon the mere expreS' 
sion of fierceness, or that bravery was to be so much measured by 
the quantity of matted and superfluous hair, a man was able to 
maintain under his ear and lower maxillary. Time was, when an 
inch of whisker was held to be extravagance, so it encroached upon 
the cheek ; and if any " extra allowance ** was tolerated, it was in 
outright protrusion of the material — when it was not uncommon to 
find it standing forth like studding sails on either side the accom- 
panying countenance of the proprietor. But now, mark you the 
essential difference! It presents you with a case of continued 
trespass upon the acknowledged territory of the beard proper. It is 
a capital representation of the '^ unknown quantity," and a perpetual 
scout of the heretofore sensible doctrine of a quantum sujjiciU 

Whiskers are now of no particular length. In the language of 
the law, they are *' laid with a continuando, " It is a case of neck 
or nothing with them — and they envelope the whole. If you look 
upon that pretty outline of the exquisite Count D*Orsay in a late 
Frazer, you will see how copiously they can cushion a chin, and 
what is the climax of hair-arrangement in that quarter, among the 
literati of whiskers. 

I have seen those impure appendages sported on the bench. 
This was unpardonable. It was bad enough at the bar—and even 
there they are pestilent accompaniments for counsel. There is no 
gentlemanly managing of a jury with them. Men are not open to 
reason or pathos that might issue from any part of a face thus cul- 
tivated. They continually — and for good reason — suspect him who 
talks to them in a mask. But to carry whiskers — I mean these 
enormous outriggers of the family — so much more ample than is 
necessary to swear by— up to the tribunal, is unbecoming the judge» 
as it is unfortunate for the woolsack. What would men have U8 
think t Do they mean to enforce decisions by the ferocity of their 
countenances t — to make us fear instead of honor them T Or would 
they, wherever they may be, have ns understand that their strength, 
like his of old, lies in their hair? Verily, what Sampsons have wa 
here T Their power, it is evident, is a quality most mortifyingly 
external. You never need fear about it as you sometimes do of a 
humor — ^it will never strike in! Finally, it may be set down as a 
perfectly just conclusion, that the proprietors of overgrown whie* 
kers are generally gentlemen who have failed in all other specula- 
tions, and are out of linen. They cannot raise the wind as easilj 
as they can their hair — ^and all the wild land they can afford to dip 
into lies on their chins. They have become completely cramped 
im eredil, and eaanot even hare trust for their dickiea. 
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But it would be idle, and, according to the moral standard of the 
times, unphilosophical, to bring out and amplify upon an evil, and 
thus leave it, without suggesting some cure — recommending some 
measures that may operate in the way of eradication. For myself, 
I have thought upon the subject enough to convince me that there 
is no doing any thing with it by reasoning. Logic can hold no way 
with mustachios ; and the best conclusion you can arrive at against 
them is a perfect enthymeme to whiskers. Whatever is done to 
root out this overshadowing evil must be done per force. There 
roust be a material, physical, attack. The barber must be antici- 
pated. 

I have entertained various views upon the best method of reform ; 
but none has struck me as so feasible at once, and so forcible, as 
that which was suggested by a scene I witnessed the other day be- 
tween the proprietor of two whiskers of size immeasurable and 
incredible, and a Vermont pedlar. They stood in the shadow of 
the wall, in one of the small streets, just where it turns out of the 
great thoroughfare of the city. Here they chaffered — and the 
subject of bargain was this unconscious harvest of hair. The dea- 
ler in notions would purchase the whiskers, for reasons which he 
had rendered, and the difficulty seemed to grow out of the question 
of value. The fellow would get them for a trifle. But not so — the 
gentleman held them to be of no small charge. They were things 
of price. They were his stock in trade. Both grew warm upon 
their terms — and, at the moment I was passing, the dispute was pro- 
bably at the highest. Loitering, as I usually do, I naturally caught 
a word or two of the subject matter. As naturally I drew up. I 
was amused at the tenacity of each contractor, and felt, for the first 
time, that there may be a good deal of meaning among disputants, 
in the ''difference of a hair." The pedlar, however, at length 
seemed to carry his point. He uttered something in a low voice 
to his Don Ferolo, which operated like a charm or magnetism — 
pointed to his pack, and a pair of scissors which he drew half out 
of his waistcoht pocket, and straightway he and Whiskerandos 
moved off, both parties apparently well satisfied with the conclu- 
sion to which they had come. I was confident there had been a 
sale. 

A thought immediately struck me. These excrescences might 
become a useful material, for I felt sure, in the case I had just wit- 
nessed, they would be worked up into something. Trust a New 
England pedlar for that ! And thus my admiration resulted. 

I would recommend, thought I, a leaving of the whole matter 
to the brotherhood of cabinet-makers. I would commehd the craft 
collectively, upon some sunny day, to a general and well concerted 
onset upon all whiskers of an unchristian size that may then darken 
the great promenades of cities. I would have them go forth with 
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shears, and in the house or by the way, in business or out of it» 
wherever they may take them, despoil all cheeks and chins of 
every extravagant hair. I would have them catch them as so many 
nuisances, which the age is getting a bad name to put up with. 
They should abate them as so many monsters that only frighten 
simple women, confound plain people from the country, and keep 
alive the hooting generation of bad boys. Let them to the trial. 
Let the whole company out upon them. What a reaping they 
would have then ! What a revenue of stuffing for sofas and 
stools ! How cheap would they get the material for their trade . 
How much better bargains would they naturally make than the 
pedlar ! They should have a clear way. I would have them liable 
to no action for trespass upon real property, and subject to no suit 
for assault and battery. Whiskers should thus be left to the ten- 
der mercies of a speculating craft, let loose upon their superabun- 
dance ; the same sofas and stools should become the sepulchre of this 
extraneous hair, and thus the whole matter should be literally put 
under our feet 

As to the scene of the shearing, the delight it would afford to 
those who are in the morning of their mustachios, or the noviciate 
of their whiskers, would be mingled with just enough of warning 
and rebuke to make the memory lasting; while it would impart a 
perfect ecstacy to those good citizens and grave gentlemen who are 
i accustomed to shave daily. 

If the sensible plan which I have here proposed should prove 
abortive, I see no other resort than leaving the whole thing to the 
ladies. If ^^v c&nnot excommunicate such evils from the republic, 
we may as well give up ; and if they will not, we may as well have 
funeral services over our departed delicacy. To say nothing of the 
taste of our beautiful creatures who would encourage these deformi- 
ties upon the face of society, I should fear something for their af« 
fections. They would naturally love the sultan better than their 
lords ; and all their tenderness would be mere moonshine compared 
with the attractions of any chance Turk who may whisk his beard 
through society. 

But it is time to *' pin up the hair " of my discourse. It is getting 
longer than the sad subject it deals with. I repeat that, as a last 
resort, woman holds the power of reform. The ladies have the 
authority of life and death over every forth-putting whisker and 
mustachios in community. They may frown it out of existence, 
even as the page's beard, in Van Artavelde, was frightened in. Let 
them give its wearer the go-by at their parties — banish him from 
balls-rrefuse him at the dance, should he get to one, and cut him 
in every way conceivable, until, on his part, he consents to cutj 
forever, the sad superfluity of his hair. 
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CHILDHOOD'S TWILIGHT. 



Why do I love the hour of rest? 

Is it because the lingering light 
Is glorious in the ruddy west. 

And winds are softt and stars are bright f 

Is it because I love to mark 

The full red moon rise o'er the hill. 
To watch the fire-fly*s fitful spark, 

A.nd feel the cool soft dews distil ? 

Is it because my tasks are said, 

My eyelids with deep sleep oppressedf 
And I would lay my weary head 

Upon its pillow soft to rest! 

Oh no ! a holier charm than these I 

Hallows the twilight hour to me, 
And makes me love the evening breeze. 

And joy the setting sun to see. 

It is that then my mother speaks 

Of prayer, and Heaven, and God on high. 
To make me pious gently seeks. 

And fit me even in youth to die. 

And when one happy hour is flown, 

She quits her little worshipper, ^ 

With kiss and blessing left alone 

In my own heart to pray for her* 

Oh ! happy is the day^s last hour. 

The hour of holy talk and pray'r, 
When calm and pious thoughts have powV« 

And €hd seems floating in the air ! 
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THE HUMMING-BIRD. 

BT MAKIA J4MB8, OF RRINBBBCK, M. T. 

Cease, cease thy fluttering, hapless thing. 
Nor vainly beat thy silken wing ! 
A moment still thy wild alarms. 
While I survey those fairy charms. 

Behold the rainbow*s varied dyes. 
Or peacock's train of thousand eyes, — 
Their blended hues have fallen on thee, 
Thou little feathered brilliancy. 

Thy long and slender beak, how trne 
To sip at morn the early dew. 
Or pass, with epicurean taste. 
From flower to flower in eager haste. 

How skilfully thine eyes are set — 
So small, they seem like specks of jet — 
Thy legs, thy feet, — no tongue can tell. 
How curious, yet how suitable. 

Can fields in snowy covering dressed 
Compare with this, thy nether vest. 
So stainless pure, — so soft and white, 
Of all thy charms most exquisite. 

Wherefore dost thou suspend thy breath. 
And mimic all the forms of death ! 
There, bright dissembler, — thou art freet— 
Go seek thy nest in yonder tree ! 

Perchance even now thy little mate 
Is trembling, doubtful of thy iate. 
And listening with an anxious ear. 
The buz-buz of thy wings to hear. 

▼OL. II. MO. VIII. — ^JULY. B* 
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When from its Maker's forming hand 
Uprose this globe of sea and land, 
He peopled forest, air, and flood, 
And then pronounced them * very good, ' 

Thy like were there, thou beauteous thing. 
In snowy vest and burnished wing, 
Perfection's self without alloy, 
To join the general burst of joy. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF A 
CERTAIN BANK DIRECTOR. 

Monday, Had just finished my breakfast, when Mr. John Jones 
called at my dwelling, to beg I would use my influence with our 
board, to prevent a note of his from being thrown out. Mr. Jones 
pleaded very hard — said his credit would be riiined if this note were 
not discounted. He proved to me very satisfactorily that he owns 
twice as much as he owes, and is only pressed for a little ready 
money. Assured Mr. Jones that I would do all in my power to 
serve him. When the board met, and Mr. Jones's note came under 
consideration, I mentioned that I had great respect for the offerer, 
who was one of my most particular friends, and one for whom I 
would go all lengths that I could, with propriety, to serve. But, 
as a member of a directory to which the little properly of or- 
phans and widows was intrusted, I felt it my duty to state that I 
had undoubted information that my friend's credit was at this mo- 
ment in a very ticklish condition. Did not doubt, however, but he 
would ultimately pay every body, and have something handsome 
left ; and as he had usually a very large deposite in our bank, I 
hoped the board would take this into consideration, and not suffer 
the credit of so meritorious a merchant to sink for want of a little 
timely assistance. Mr. Snatchpenny, chairman of the discount 
committee, said that, as I was a particular friend of Mr. Jones's, I 
would probably be willing to guarantee the bank from loss. As- 
tonished at such a proposition, and frankly told Snatchpenny as 
much. Friendship is one thing — business another. Sorry to say 
that, notwithstanding all my endeavors, the board threw out Jones's 
note. However, we had no sooner adjourned, than I went to the 
first teller, and took up the amount on a memorandum check of my 
own. 
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As I passed out of the bank door, found Jones waiting on the 
steps in great anxiety. Told him of my bad luck in as circumspect 
terms as possible ; but the poor fellow was near siuking to tlie earth. 
Did all I could to comfort him, but he refused to be comforted. 
He spoke of his wife and children, and of the loss of all his earn- 
ings «nd savings, the result of many years of toil and trouble. 
Cuuld not bear to see him so distressed, and therefore told him that, 
though exceedingly pressed for money myself, I would speak in 
his behalf to a friend of mine, who occasionally had money to lend, 
and he must make the best bargain with him he could. Referred 
him accordingly to Mr. Sharpsucker, my private broker, taking 
care to have fu'st an interview with Sharpsucker to be sure that my 
benevolent intentions should not be frustrated. 

In the afternoon met Jones, and found him very grateful. Was 
sorry to learn from him, however, that Sharpsucker had himself to 
borrow the money, and therefore could not let him have it at less 
ihan three per cent, a month. But this, as Jones himself says, is a 
trifle in the present condition of his affairs. 

I have done a good day's work. I have done my duty to the 
bank, to myself and fomily, and to my friend. 

Tuesday^ Notiiing particular at the Exchange or at the bank to- 
day ; but in the evening there was a social little parly of one or two 
hundred friends at my mansion. Among them there was our beloved 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. McThwarkem, with whom I had a most inte* 
resting conversation. As the Doctor was once Professor in a Uni- 
Tersity, and as- he is as distinguished for his erudition as he is for 
his piety, I took occasion to ask him the exact meaning of the word 
specie^ and was pleased to learn from him that the popular use of 
the word is entirely unauthorixed by any classical authorities. The 
true word, the Reverend Doctor says, is species^ which, in a secon- 
dary sense, is equivalent to the vernacular sorts. As language dete- 
riorated, men began to speak of species of coin, as philosophers 
sometimes spoke of species of things ; but not knowing exactly 
what philosophers meant by species of things, the vulgar herd mis- 
applied the term, and further corrupted speech by an ellipsis " of 
coin,*' and dropping the final s in ** species. " To a man of true 
classical taste, the Reverend Doctor said, nothing could be more 
offensive than a word thus extruncated and misapplied, and in this 
I perfectly agree with him. '* Species, *' and consequently '* specie, " 
has its root in a Latin word which (the Doctor says,) signifies to see, 
and therefore species^ specie^ and- specious^ correspond very nearly, 
in their primitive acceptation, with idea and idealj the two latter 
being derived (the Doctor says,) from a Greek word which has the 
same signification as the Latin radical of species. The original 
application which philosophers made of these terms, was strikingly 
indicative of their affinity of meaning ^ species being, in the science 
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of logic, a special idea, and sometimes denoting mere appearance 
to the senses, or mere visible or sensible representation. The Reve* 
rend Doctor is decidedly of opinion that, for pnrity of language, 
with which purity of morals is closely connected, it is necessary to 
restore the primitive sense of the word specie, if not the primitive 
spelling. All analogy is shocked by the vulgar use of this dis- 
syllable ; the true meaning of which is, however, still retained in 
its cognates specious and speciously. 

Nothing could be more lucid than the reverend gentleman's illus- 
trations; and his arguments were perfectly conclusive. This «n^ 
couraged me to ask him the true meaning of the word bullion. He 
■aid it was a downright vulgarism which few scholars thought worthy 
of any attention. The French word billon, a kind of Vase metal 
or base coin, was evidently related to it ; but it was altogether too 
base a word to have an etymon in respectable Greek or Latin. Ite 
root, if it be found anywhere, was, perhaps, to be found in bullor a 
word of the corrupt Latin of the middle ag^s,* which word might 
be rendered into English by either ball or bubble, a bubble being 
literally a little hollow ball. *^ Recollecting, " continued the Reve- 
rend l>octor, ** the connection there is between bullion and thebulh 
of the Roman see, I never hear the word mentioned without expe- 
riencing the most painful emotions. The Popish edicts take their 
name of bulls from a little ball of gold attached to each, called buUa 
in monkish Latin. Hence the English word iullion. The bare 
sound makes me tremble, for it immediately causes my mind to re» 
vert to the little balls of gold attached to the Popish bulls, thence 
to the contents of those bulls, and thence to the horrible destgne 
many entertain of subverting our Protestant liberties by bringing in 
the Pope, and it may be the Pretender also. *' 

Well may you tremble, my beloved pastor. The evident inten*^ 
tion of the hard-money men is to bring us back to the condition of 
the dark ages. 

Wednesday. I was early at bank this morning, for this is the 
day for preparing our annual return to the Legislature. Cashier in 
trouble,— circulation above a million — gold and silver coin in vaults 
of too small an amount to be mentioned except to particular friends. 
Asked cashier if he conld not borrow from other banks for the day, 
to be paid back to-morrow. Said he had already borrowed as mnch 
as he could from every bank and broker for five miles round, and 
that to get what he had got, he had been obliged to promise to pay 
back to-day instead of to-morrow, and also to lend every pistareen 
he had to three several banks in succession, before three o'clock 
this afternoon. How very embarrassing these returns to the Legie* 



* It is with great diffidence we venture to dissent from so high an authority as Dr. 
McThwackem, but we must be permitted to observe that the word buUa is aaed 1^ 
Virga, and other writers of the Augustati age. 
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lature' some times prove ! I wished to know if the difficulty could not 
be got over in the old and approved way of putting specie and specie 
funds together, and including bills of exchange among the latter ; but 
learned that the directors had taken out so much money on various 
memoranda purporting to be promises to pay on demand, that the 
bank had not been able, during the last six months, to purchase a 
single real bill of exchange. One of the board suggested that the 
notes of other banks on hand, and sums due from other banks, being 
as good as specie, might be put down as specie. Cashier said if he 
took too much from these accounts, the returfi, though it would 
look very fair in the eyes of the Legislature, might excite suspicion 
in the minds of ^* great financiers *' in other banking institutions. 
Besides this, as a conscientious man, he should not like to swear to 
fluch an account Mentioned to cashier my conversation of last 
evening with his beloved pastor and mine. The whole board loud 
in their praise of the Rev. Dr. McThwackem's piety and patriot- 
ism ; but cashier, though perfectly satisfied that there is a Popish 
plot at the bottom of the schemes of the hard*money men, a little 
dubious as to the true meaning of the word specie* Said, howeveFp 
that if he could be convinced that specie meant much the same as 
specious and speciously; he could make out a very fair account, for 
then he could include the memorandum checks of the directors 
among the specie. 

Sent for Webster's large dictionary, and read to cashier the fol- 
lowing explanations of the word, omitting the first, second, fourth^ 
eighth, ninth, and tenth meanings, they not being essential : 

*^ Species [L. from specio^ to see. ] 

" 3. In loffic, a special idea, corresponding to the specific dis- 
tinction of things in nature. *' 

^5. Appearance to the senses ; visible or sensible representation. 

^*6. Representation to the mind. 

** 7. Show ; visible exhibition. " 

Cashier perfectly satisfied, except as to whether species and spe- 
eie were not different words ; therefore read to him a part of what 
Webster says under the eighth head, namely, 

'* In modern practice this word is contracted into specie, '' 

Cashier convinced, and at the same time delighted. Says he 
shall never more have any difficulty in making up his annual re^ 
turns. Memorandum checks are the real specie ; for, if they are 
not *'a special idea," they are certainly '* an appearance to the 
senses, — a visible or sensible representation — a representation to 
the mind— a show — a visible exhibition*' — of something. 

Mr. Snatch penny proposed that, to make the specie in our bank a 
round half million, we should each take up< an additional amount 
on memorandum checks, allowing the cashier to share equally widi 
die directors. Nothing could be fairer, and the conscientious ser»> 
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pies of the cashier being entirely remored, he weat immediately 
before a magistrate and made oath to the return, agreeably to the 
provisions of our charter. 

Thursday. My son Jack, who has just come from college, put 
into ray hands the Democratic Review for May. Was highly grati- 
fied .with the autobiography of ray roost worthy friend, Ferret Snapp 
Newcraft, Esq. -Mr. Newcraft hardly does himself justice in this 
brief memoir. I hope he will publish fuller reminiscences of his 
life and times, for the benefit of his children, and of mine. It is 
true, he was not quite free from faults ; and I always thought that, 
as he himself says, '* the distinction between making a gpreat specu- 
lation and * taking in' a fellow creature, was never precisely clear 
to his mind. " 

Thanks to McThwackem's excellent instructions, I can perceive 
distinctions where Newcraft never could. McThwackem splits 
hairs with so much dexterity, that they never break off in the 
middle. The worthy Doctor called on me this morning to consult 
about some affairs of the *•••♦•••♦♦ Society, of the board of mana- 
gers of which we are both members ; and also to aid in completing 
the plans of some land, rail road, and other speculations in which 
we are jointly interested. In the pulpit and out of it he is equally 
instructive. We talked at large of our banking system, which we« 
as moral and religious men, agreed required reform. But howy 
said McThwackem, is a reform to be effected ? A reform must be 
either sudden or gradual. A sudden reform of the system every 
man of sense must admit to be impracticable ; and as for a gradual 
reform, that will produce more evil than the system itself occasions. 
A German pliilosopher admirably illustrates the effects of gradual 
reform, by a story of his dog and his servant. He directed the 
servant to cut off just so much of the dog's tail as the fashion of 
the times required, and then returned to his studies, ** de omnibus 
entibus et quibvsdam aliis,^^ in full expectation that the dog would, 
in a few days, be in a fit trim to accompany a philosophical dandy 
whenever he felt inclined to be of the Peripatetic school. But day 
after day elapsed, and the dog was not forthcoming, and every day 
the philosopher was disturbed by the waitings of his favorite. At 
length he inquired into the cause, and found that his servant, sup- 
posing that the dog could not bear to have one half of his tail taken 
off at once, had endeavored to make the operation as easy as he 
could for the poor animal, by clipping off a little piece eyery morn- 
ing ! 

Now, continued McThwackem, the application of this story is ob- 
vious. Brother Jonathan is a '*sad dog" if not a *^spry dog.*' 
The banking system is his tail, and about nothing else is he so sen- 
sitive, because he is fully conscious that it is not such a tail as a 
good looking dog ought to have. He is willing, and even desiroosi 
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that it should be clipped, but then it must be only a little piece 
every day. It is evident that before half the necessary clippings 
can be made, Brother Jonathan will become restive ; and as half 
.reform is worse than no reform* let us have no reform at all. 

I do like McThwackem, I only wish he would drop the ugly pre- 
fix to his name, and become a native, 

Friday. Great outcry among the merchants, because our bank 
and the other banks cannot grant them facilities, in consequence of 
the directors and a few others monopolizing the funds of public in- 
stitutions for their private speculations. Of all stations in society 
it appears to me that that of director of a bank is the most thank- 
less. The officers of Government are all paid for their services, 
and the officers of banks, presidents and cashiers excepted, are not 
paid. Even the small emoluments we get in an indirect way seem 
to be grudged to us, though these have never, in my own case at 
least, amounted to more than fifty thousand dollars in any one year. 
Yes, these little gains excite envy, and this at a time when we are 
doing all in our power to make dollars as plenty as black -berries, 
and when the country would, without our operations, be in as deso- 
late and dreadful a condition as Spain or Barbary. 

The merchants and the rest of the community have, indeed, 
abundant cause of complaint, but then it is of the government, not 
of the banks. If the government would only cease its war on the 
(. banks, we could make money so plenty that there would be not 

I only enough to promote our own speculations, but also to grant 

the merchants the facilities they require. What I mean by govern- 
ment ceasing to make war on the banks, is, that government should 
redeem our bank notes by giving land in exchange for them, regard 
our promises to pay as equivalent, in all cases, to actual payment, 
and let us have the use of all its funds free of interest. So long 
as Government refuses to come into these measures, it must be re- 
garded as standing in a hostile attitude towards the banks : there' 
fore making war upon them. Some of our friends are decidedly 
of opinion that Government ought to levy a direct tax on the people 
for the benefit of the banks. I have no particular objection to 
this, but it seems to me that redeeming our issues by giving public 
I lands for them, and receiving them for duties, will amount to much 

t the same thing. This the government musit do and shall do. Its 

attacks on the time-honored institutions of our country are no 
longer to be borne with. I do not go as far as some, and say that 

^if there were no bank notes there would be no money, but this I 
will say, if there were no banks there would be no paper money, 
and we have the authority of a former committee of the United 
States Senate for declaring that bank notes are better than gold 
and silver. Neither do I agree with those who think that if there 
were no banks there would be no credit, but I firmly believe that 
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many men who now have a most extensive credit, would not then 
he trusted for a shilling. If there were no banks, commerce would 
be a humdrum affair, whereas it is now almost as exciting as a game 
at rouge et noirj and almost as uncertain. If there were no i>anks 
every man would have to be content with his own earnings, and 
there would be no capital to the Corinthian column of society ; or 
rather, there would be no Corinthian column at all, nothing but a 
plain Doric shaft. If there were no banks there would be no 
means of acquiring even a competency, except by labor, agrricul- 
tural, mechanical, mercantile, or professional, all slow and hard 
ways of becoming rich. Banking affords a quick and easy road to 
wealth, — if not to the whole nation at least to a part of it. By it* 
means I have myself, besides living tolerably like a gentleman, 
acquired a snug little fortune of two hundred thousand dollars ia 
the short space of ten years, and I am morally certain that if I had 
been obliged to work for it I never should have been worth the one- 
half part of that many cents. 

Saturday* I happened once to be present when an old and ex- 
perienced bank cashier dropped the remark that he had known the 
rejection of a single note to sink the price of flour in one of oar 
principal markets, simply because it compelled the offerer of the 
note to sacrifice his merchandize to «ave his credit. I treasured up 
the remark for future use, and some time since entered into a com- 
bination with a number of friends to depress the price of certain 
articles by refusing to the holders of them all kind of facilities, 
and pressing on them for the prompt discharge of their obligations.. 
As the scheme was an extensive one, requiring a number of persons 
to carry it on, and profound secresy to bring it to a successful issue, 
it was several times in danger of miscarrying. But our power was 
90 great, and the necessities of the merchants who held the articles 
were somehow so urgent, that we bought them all up pretty much 
at our own price. We have' now only to increase our issues, and 
we shall be able to sell these articles at such rates as we may choose 
to ask. In that case my two hundred thousand dollars will become 
four hundred thousand. I prefer going on in this snug way to dashing 
out as Newcraft did. He always appeared to me to go ahead too fast» 

At a special meeting of our board, held to-day, Mr. O'Squeezem 
made a long speech, in which he dwelt at great length on some very 
plain truths, such, for example, as that gold and silver in the vaults 
of a bank are a dead weight to a bank, and of no use to the commu- 
nity — that there is continual risk of the metals being stolen — that 
memorandum checks are the real specie, &.C., &.c. ; and finally 
wound up with a proposal to rid the bank of the gold and silver 
with which it was encumbered, by giving his own memorandum 
eliecks for it. 

O'Squeezem is all for self. Now, if there is any one vice I do dis-' 
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like, it is selfishness. I therefore opposed him most manfuUy ; but 
I had not spoken more than half an hour before another director 
proposed that each member of the board should have an equal 
siiare of the gold and silver. In this form there was something 
like fairness and justice in the proposal ; and I withdrew my op- 
position, for the moment, that the cashier might give some neces* 
sary information. 

Cashier expressed his desire to do all in his power to favor the 
wishes of the board, but stated frankly that the adoption of the 
resolution in its present form would expose him to considerable in« 
convenience, and he doubted if all the gold and silver at present in 
the vaults of the banks, would be much of an object to the direc- 
tors, if equally divided among them. Mr. O^Squeezem remarked 
that the amount, when the annual return was made up, appeared to 
be considerable. Cashier said that appearances were frequently 
deceitful. The sun appeared^ to move around the earth, but every 
body knew that the earth moved around the sun. Things appear 
great or small according to the position in which they are placed. 
The gold and silver belonging to the bank appeared considerable, 
placed in a certain position, that is, in the accounts of the bank — 
placed in another position, that is to say, in the pockets of the 
directors, it would appear much less considerable. He hoped that 
whatever was done, the board would leave him enough gold and 
silver coin to pay postages. The tyrannic requisitions of the Go- 
vernment under ^hich we live made this indispensable. The re- 
mark of the cashier in regard to postages almost decided me, and 
a few words I had with him apart, left me no longer in doubt as to 
the course I should pursue. I opposed the proposition in its modi- 
fied form with as much energy as I had resisted it in its original 

shape. A distinguished Senator from ^ would doubtless have 

displayed more ability in arguing for the propriety of having a 
fnetallic basis for our currency, but he could not have evinced more 
zeal. 

O'Squeezem sneeringly remarked ^ that Deacon Graball ought 
to be at his prayers — that he was becoming a convert to the * Spe- 
cie Humbug' — a defender of the * Specie Circular,' d&c." These 
revilings affected me not. I look on all kinds of paper money ex- 
cept what is founded on a metallic basis as a downright fraud on 
the community. Whether the basis is large or small, is not of much 
moment. Such is the excellent nature of paper credit, that a single 
dollar in metal may serve for any number of dollars in paper. 

Sunday, Brother McThwackem has gone to a watering place, 
partly to recruit bis health, partly to look after some rail road, and 
other, speculations in which he and I are jointly interested — and 
partly to try if he cannot be of some spiritual benefit to the poor, 
light-headed mortals who usually flock to these scenes of gaiety. 
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Through some strange mistake he left to fill hi^ pulpit a stupid 
country parsoTif or I should rather say priest, for if liis sermon did 
not savor of popery I know not what popery is. It was all works—^ 
works — works! Not one word ahout the precious doctrines of 
grace ! I doubt If the man be not a Jesu t in disguise, smuggled 
into the church by the hard-money men with intentions best known 
to themselves. His text was ** Thou shalt not steal ; ** and, in 
the course of his remarks, he drew a strongly marked line between 
what he was pleased to call conventional and essential honesty. 
There were, he said, many practices which, though strictly com- 
patible with the former, were at utter variance with the latter. 
Taking advantage of men^s ignorance and necessities in driving » 
bargain, was, he said, just as bad in the eyes of reason and religion, 
as taking advantage of their physical weakness and robbing them 
on the high way. It was no matter whether this was done accord-^ 
ing to the forms of law or contrary thereunto. What was wrong 
in itself, mere human enactments could never make right. It was 
no matter whether this taking advantage of men*8 ignorance and 
necessities was open and immediate, or covert and indirect, by a 
long string of contrivances, with a legislative charter at the end. 
If a man^s pocket was picked, it was much the same to him whether 
the thief did it with his naked hand and five fingers, or by means 
of machinery the handle of which was turned in the next street. 
If a multitude of men were thus treated, it only added to the enor« 
mitv of the offence. 

I can truly say that I never listened to a more unedifying dis- 
course ; and the whole congregation were of the same opinion as 
mys('lf, — at least, I know all my particular acquaintances were. I 
suspect that this parson or priest, or whatever he is, will have but 
few hearers this evening. At all events, I am determined that my 
pew shall be vacant. 

If I use the power which circumstances or my superior intelli- 
gence gives me to increase my wealth, I am only acting according 
to the dictates of nature. That is morally right which is con- 
formable to the law of the land. It is the law of the land whichf 
in fact, determines what is right in a civil sense, and therefore in a 
moral sense. If the law is wrong I am not in fault. I did not 
make the law. 

Went in the evening to hear Dr. Diddler, and heard a truly great 
and glorious discourse. It was all gospel and no law — all faith and 
no works. 

Monday, An old friend, whom I saw in the congregation last 
evening, but whom I had not met with for many years before, 
called on me this morning. I wished to draw him into conver- 
sation on the excellent discourse we had both been favored with 
hearing, but he rather avoided the subject, and from some of his 
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remarks 1 fear he is infected with the new-fangled notions of the 
day. The doctrines of legal righteousness are making strange 
havoc among professors. ** The Jive points " have been rubbed at 
so long that they are actually worn down into Jive blunts. This 
brother^s mind seemed full of worldly matters. He reminded me 
that about twenty years ago when I was much embarrassed, he had 
not pressed for the payment of a debt of five thousand dollars I 
then owed him, but suflered the claim to lie over. With some little 
difficulty I recollected the fact, but I did not think it very christian- 
like in him to call it up at this late day. A favor ceases to be a 
favor if gratitude is required in payment. He said that he had met 
with many reverses since that time — an ample estate had been re- 
duced to nothing — and all the efforts he had made in the South and 
West to retrieve his fortunes had proved unsuccessful. Under- 
standing that I was possessed of boundless wealth — of a tract of 
three millions of acres of land, and six town plots, in the Western 
country, besides stocks and various other property in the East, he 
now ventured to hope I would discharge his claim — the interest he 
would give in if I would pay the principal. 

Such efTronteryl never before met with. The debt is barred by 
the statute of limitations, and has been these thirteen or fourteen 
years. 

Mr. Downright said law was not every thing — there was such a 
thing as equity. So there is, I admit, but I have had the misfortune 
to fail three times in the course of my life, and the ag-gregate of 
my old debts (if debts they can be called) is between two and three 
millions of dollars. It is utterly impossible for me to pay all, and 
nothing could be more clearly inequitable than for me to pay one 
of my creditors and not the others. 

Finding by further conversation that Downright was in great 
distress I gave him a check for fifty dollars, writing "charity*' on 
one corner of it, as is my practice when I make donations, in 
order that I may keep my accounts square, and know exactly how 
much I give in each year for benevolent purposes. Downright re- 
fused to receive the check unless this word was erased ; and so 
finding him both poor and proud, I took it back, leaving him to 
suffer the consequences of his folly. People ought to learn to 
conform to their circumstances. 

In regard to the three millions of acres of Western land, I must 
remark that they are not exactly mine, though they will, I hope, 
nay trust, be mine. It is Neworaft's tract which he has transferred 
to me on certain conditions, and which I am to restore to him in 
certain contiiigences, which I shall take good care shall never oc- 
cur. Newcraft thinks himself a man of business. And so he iSf 
but others are men of business as well as he. 

Tuesday, Beset during the whole day by a crowd of vulgar 
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mechanics, to whom, during the late high prices, I had sold, or let 
•n ground rent, some hundreds of lots in the city and the many 
new and important towns and villages that were then rising up 
•round us on every side. The company of this class of people is 
always disagreeable, but I had to endure it. On a great number of 
these lots they have erected substantial buildings, but owing to the 
pressure of the times, (produced entirely by the doings of the Go- 
vernment,) these buildings rent at very reduced rates, and such of 
the lots as remain vacant will sell for but a small part of their ori- 
ginal cost. Made the best arrangement with these people that I 
eould, both for themselves and for myself. I cannot enter into 
particulars. It is enough to say that there is a fair prospect of my 
getting back one-half of my lots with good houses upon them, and 
the mechanics who built them will be rid of all incumbrances — for 
property is always an incumbrance to this kind of people. I fear, 
though, I shall have to sue some of them to get my just dues, and 
this will be very unpleasant and somewhat expensive. 

Was bored for a whole hour by that eccentric old mortal. Judge 
Johnson of West-Quoddy Head. He maintained that I and Snatch- 
penny and O'Squeezem, and the other directors of the great bank 
Qf Bubble-opolis, are conducting our affairs on false principles. He 
said that the proper business of a bank is granting facilities to mer- 
chants by discounting business paper, and that to this we ought to 
confine ourselves. He averred that a bank's dealin^r in cotton was 
only a kind of wholesale pawubroking. He said that the bank of 
West-Quoddy Head, of .which he is a director, never discounts any 
thing but business paper, and has in consequence not made one bad 
debt in twenty-five years. 

I cannot subscribe to such views. Banks, so far as my obser- 
vation goes, are not established by people who want to lend mo- 
sey, but by people who want to make money. We pay heavy sums 
to the State for our privileges, first in the shape of a bonus and 
next of an annual tax. And it is strange, indeed, if after this we 
are not to be allowed to use our privileges for our own exclusive 
benefit. But I must confess that I see a great deal of ignorance of 
the proper principles of modern civilized ** financiering '* still pre- 
vailing even among those who ought to know better. When I see, 
as I must say I do pretty ofteii, men enjoying the advantages of 
position, and the opportunities of knowledge, of bank directors, 
neglecting to ' take the gifts the Gods provide them,* and clinging 
to the absurd antiquated notions which our glorious science has ex- 
ploded, and which those pestilent Loco-Foco destructives are try- 
ing to revive, — I can scarcely conceal my contempt for such igno- 
rance and stupidity. 

Wednesday. It seems as if my troubles were never to end. To- 
day I was tormented by groups of old men, and old maids, and old 
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widows, and some 3roung ones among them, to whom I had sold 
stocks when they were high. ' Stocks hare fallen now, and these 
foolish people really seem to think I am to hlame. I told them 
that the fall of stocks was altogether owing to the infamous Specie 
Circular, and the odious Suh-Treasury, and thus satisfied some of 
them. With the rest I did the hest I could-^thai is, I bought back 
their stocks at riuch prices as I was able and willing to gire. . Some 
of them said I was rather buying them back at such prices as they, 
from stress of circumstances, were forced to take. But what ta 
this but the usual course of trade? All questions of price are 
questions of power — of power on the side of the seller to get as 
much as he can, and of power on the side of the buyer to give ae 
little as he can. 

I was truly griered at the conduct of many professing christians, 
both among the mechanics who visited me yesterday and the motley 
group that filled my office to-day. Downright infidels — very heatheo 
— could hardly have displayed less resignation under reverses of 
fortune. There was one old father in particular, a man seventy-five 
years of age, and a member of the church from his youth, wha 
seemed as if he would go frantic under his losses. He had, by my 
advice, sold his farm, in a neighbouring county, for dve thousand 
dollars, and invested the proceeds in a stock, which was then the 
best in the market, being fifty per cent above par. Through the 
vicissitudes of the times, (caused entirely by the abominable pro- 
ceedings of Government,) it is now fifty per cent helow par. The 
old man said he knew not how, with what was left, he should be 
able to support himself, his aged and bed-ridden wife, and three 
small grandchildren, who had, within the last six months, lost both 
father and mother. 

T%ursday. Good news at last The odious Specie Circular is 
repealed! I know not at which most to rejoice, whether at the 
Government's being compelled to bow to the banks, or to the power 
now given to us to raise prices as high as we please. One joy is 
enough for one day, and the prospect of the rise of prices is quite 
sufficient of itself to make me forget all my past troubles. Now 
for the sale of the lots and houses that were transferred to me on 
Tuesday, and for the stocks I bought on Wednesday. And now I 
shall be able to do something handsome with my three million acres 
of Western lands and' my six town plots. I may as well call them 
mme, for I have so arranged matters that Newcraft can never get 
them from me. 

Of all means of advancing the wealth of a country there is none 
like banking. Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, are weH 
enough in their place ; but they all sink into insignificance when com* 
pared with this modem mode of aequiring wealth— or rather of 
producing, for I will maintain that the two terms are synonymeqsb 
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By our banking operations, between 1834 and 1836, we gave value 
to many pieces of property which n^ver had any value before, and 
which will never have any value again. The pine lands of Maine 
attest our power, as do also the cabbage gardens in the neighbour- 
hood of New York, and the lands ten feet under water in the new 
State of Arkansas. An able writer estimates all the landed property 
in the United States as having been worth four thousand millions 
of dollars in 1834, and six thousand millions in 1836. * By our 
banking operations we added half as much to the value of real es- 
tate in two years as all the industry of the country had been able 
to give to it in two hundred years. And if the Government had 
not interfered with its despotic and atrocious experiments, who 
knows but that we might, in two years more, have made the real 
estate of the country worth sixty thousand millions! 

Now this obstacle is happily removed, confidence will be restored, 
and we shall go on increasing in wealth. Some say this will be only 
in appearance. Let it be so. What is there that is truly real in 
this world of vanity and show ? Every thing depends on our con- 
ceptions of things, and if a man can only fix it firmly in his fancy 
that he is worth six millions of dollars, he may enjoy just as much 
happiness as if he really possessed this amount of solid wealth. If 
he had the whole sum in silver dollars he could not eat them or 
drink them ; neither could he cat or drink what they could procure. 
A man^s personal wants are very few, and easily supplied ; but 
most men have cravings to which it is not easy to set limits. And 
I will affirm that there is no way in which all men's cravings, or 
even the cravings of any great number, can be satisfied, unless it be 
by banking, or some similar contrivance. It is, in the nature of 
things, absolutely impossible that all men, or that any great number 
of men, should be very rich ; but by the rise of prices, produced 
by plentiful issues of paper money, a great many may be brought 
to believe that they are very rich, and thus enjoy as much satisfac- 
tion as if they really abounded in wealth. Happiness resides in the 
mind. AH philosophers agree in this. 

Friday. Great jubilation at a meeting of our friends to-day ; but 
Batan came among us in the guise of a Loco-Foco, and a more ap- 
propriate shape he could not have assumed. Loco-Foco said much 
•bout the importance of a fixed standard of value — that it would 
be as absurd to be always changing the size of the bushel, or the 
length of the yard stick, as to be always changing the value of the 
dollar, dec. Talked, also, much about justice, And equity, and ho- 
nesty, and all that sort of thing. The devil can, you know, quote 
scripture to serve his purpose. Told Loco that all he had said waa 
▼ery true in the 'abstract ; but he was a mere theorist. I was a 

• Se.*^ pa^es 105 nnd 149 of " Principles of Political Beonomy." By H. C. Carey. 
Philadelphia, 1837. 
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practical man. Loco asked me if I knew the true meaning of the 
word " theory." Told L«)co that if I did not, my friend Doctor 
Diddler did. Loco asked what Imeant by '* a practical man." He 
had never heard of Adam Smith or J. B. Say's keeping a huckster- 
shop. Made no reply to Loco, but thought within myself that '* » 
practical man" is one who has failed in business at least twice, and 
owes at least twice as much as he can ever pay. 

Changed the subject by telling Loco that the "Specie Circular" 
was "a humbug." Loco said modestly that perhaps the paper mo- 
ney system was " a humbug." 

Here Dr. Diddler stepped in to my relief, in a manner which 
entitles him to my eternal gratitude. Without condescending to 
make a direct reply to Loco-Foco, he began : 

" I am a humbug, We are humbugs, 

Thou art a humbug. Ye or you are humbugs, 

He, she, or it, is a humbug, They are humbugs. " 
And in this way went through all the tenses, present, imperfect 
past, perfect past, plusquam-perfect past, future, and paulo-post fu- 
ture, and all the moods, indicative, imperative, subjunctive, and in- 
jfinitive. It is impossible for me to do justice to Doctor Diddler's 
performance on this occasion. His gesticulation was adipirable, 
and his enunciation so varied that the conjugation of a verb was as 
pleasing to me as the best performed music I ever listened to. It 
eren extorted a compliment from Loco-Foco, for he said Doctor 
Diddler must have been taking lessons from the editors of the 
Journal of . 

Saturday. Well, this is most outrageous. The old Specie Cir- 
cular is repealed ;, but here comes a new Specie Circular close on 
its heels. Our tyrannical Goremment i% n<*t content with redeem^ 
able paper, but will have it actually redeemed at stated periods I 
This is a downright farce. 

Redeemable paper, every one knows, is just as good as gold and 
silver. Having it redeemed is sinking bank notes to a level with 
the notes of private traders. The very means by which banks 
make their profits are by issuing a great many notes which, though 
always payable, are never paid. However, we have obtained one 
great and open triumph over our abominable Government, in the 
repeal of the old Specie Circular ; and, as for the new, if we do 
not make that a dead letter my name is not Graball. Gorernment 
is at Washington. The collectors are all along shore ; and the re- 
ceivers all over the prairies. They are not as stupid as the Ad- 
ministration. They know where their own true interest lies. 

Sunday. Rrally the Church is as much in need of reform as the 
State. McThwackem is still at the watering place, and his pulpit 
was supplied by, if possible, a more intolerable proser than we had 
hst Sunday. His text was, "Ye cannot serve God and mammon.** 
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He said that to be idolaters men need not bow down before images 
of wood and stone. There were false gods still more to be dreaded 
— idols of the mind, for, whatever a man did in.htiart regard -as his 
Supreme Good was, in reality, the god he worshipped. At what 
shrine the great body of men of the present day paid their devo* 
lion, few could be at a loss to discover. At no period in the world's 
history had we stronger evidence of the truth, that " the love of 
money is the root of all evil." Hardly more ingenuity had been 
exerted in inventing machines for the multiplication of products, 
than in devising ways and means for abstracting wealth from toiling 
producers and honest proprietors. Operations of this kind on a 
small scale are, indeed, branded with the name of dishonesty ; bnt 
when they become extensive they are highly honorable. Not a few 
seem to be of the opinion of the old Highland chieftain who thought 
the only crime consisted in not taking enough. On the same prin-- 
ciple that— 

" One murder makes a villain ; millions, a hero," 

taking one dollar from one man is theft or robbery, taking a great 
many dollars from a great many men is only speculation. Such 
was the substance of this truly vapid discourse. 

In the evening went to hear Dr. Diddlert and was comforted and 
edified as usual. 
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TO A TOUNO LADT NAMVD TIROINIA. 

Thou bearest, maiden, a thrice honored name, 
Linked with remembrances to sway the heart — 
Of the stern Roman, with uplifted dart 

Shedding his daughter's blood, to shield her fame— 

Of Her, among her sex, the Blessed One, — 
Of Raleigh's homage to the vestal queen, 
Forever stamped on the fair land between 

The broad Potomac, and the setting sun. 

Mother of patriots, nurse of manly thought! 
Then be this lesson graved upon thy mind — 
That she who wears a name so closely joined 

With spotless purity, so richly fraught 

With noblest promptings, ever should display 

Aims high as Heaven, and virtues clear as day. 

B. F« & 
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year. The first attempt to realize such a plan demonstrated its 
impossibility, within the limits necessarily prescribed to them, and 
satisfied the editors, that. to give any thing approaching to a satisfac- 
tory summary of general events, and executed in a suitable manner, 
would so much abridge the space requisite for the more important 
and peculiar functions of this journal, that even the attempt, in an 
extended sense, was given up, and a series of connected narratives 
of important transactions, each complete in itself, was resolved 
to be substituted in its stead. Of these historical narrative^ 
the Retrospective View of European Politics, and of the South 
American States, the History of the Extra Session of Congress, 
and of the Canadian Revolution, have already appeared, and the 
manner in which these papers has been received, has satisfied the 
editors that in the care and expense employed in their prepara- 
tion, they have much better consulted the public taste than by 
giving, from month to month what, at the best, would be but an im- 
perfect and defective array of isolated events selected from the 
newspapers, and in such a form of little or no permanent value. It 
is proposed to continue this plan throughout the year, by completing 
the History of the Twenty-fifth Congress, after the conclusion of 
its respective sessions, and by giving, from time to lime, narratives 
similar to those already published, of several other important trans- 
actions, at home and abroad. In other respects, and at a greatly in- 
creased expense, the publishers have exceeded the proposals of the 
Prospectus, as well in giving a much greater quantity of original mat- 
ter than at first contemplated, as in the commencement of a biographic 
gallery continued with each number, and accompanied by the novel 
and expensive illustrations of etchings from the life, of the subject 
of each memoir. 

Whether the importance of carrying out the original project of a 
complete Historical Register, would not justify an extension of the 
plan of this work, so as to combine the Monthly Review and Maga- 
zine with a publication at more frequent intervals, exclusively de- 
voted to the preservation of historical facts, and to notices of litera- 
ture and politics, of themselves interesting and important, but ne- 
cessarily excluded from the more limited scope of a monthly peri- 
odical, is a question, respecting which the publishers have not yet 
the means of forming an accurate opinion, but which is sufiiciently 
important to merit their attention, — when, if it should be found prac- 
ticable or desirable, it will be properly announced. 
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